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In the Introduction to the valuable work whose title we give 
below,* we find the following noble and praiseworthy senti- 
ments :—“ I have always thought that the researches and labours 
of the scholar—of the theological scholar above all others—are 
their own highest and purest reward. Let me plead guilty to 
having read with sensations akin to scorn, the manuscript note 
appended by Cesar de Missy (a person who might have known 
better) to the copy of Hearne’s scarce edition of the Codex 
Laudianus (published in 1815), now preserved in the British 
Museum. To Hearne’s miserable list of just forty-one sub- 
scribers to his book, De Missy subjoins the sarcastic comment, 
‘ Apres cela, Docteur, va pélir sur la Bible Yet, why should 
he not have grown pale in the study of God’s Word? Why not 
have handed down to happier times a treasure of sacred learning 





* An Exact Transcript of the Codex Augiensis ; a Greco-Latin Manuscript of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, deposited in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. To which is 
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British Museum, etc. With a critical introduction by the Rev. Frederick Henry 
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2 Criticism of the New Testament : [April, 
which the princes and prelates of George the First’s reign (that 

nadir-point of public virtue and intellectual cultivation in 
' England) were too slothful to appreciate, too negligent even to 
despise? The pursuits of Scriptural criticism are so quiet, so 
laborious, that they can have few charms for the votary of fame, 
or the courtier of preferment ; they always have been, perhaps 
they always must be, the choice employment mainly of those 
who, feeling conscious (it may be) of having but one talent com- 
mitted to their keeping, seek nothing so earnestly as to use that 
one talent well.” 

Truth, stern, yet pleasing in its rigid beauty, is contained in 
these remarks, and a similar sentiment, uttered by one labouring 
in the same field, is now presented to our mind, and we are 
tempted to quote it: “In the library of the University of 
Oxford,” says Dr. Dobbin,’ “ and in those of the several colleges, 
is probably the largest accumulation of unused MS. material in 
the world, not excepting the stores in Rome, Vienna, or Paris ; 
and that both of a sacred and secular nature. The harvest is 
abundant beyond parallel ; and the fields are white for the sickle, 
the most liberal access being given to these documents by the 
authorities of the place. To studious souls, the mere announce- 
ment of the fact is an invitation to labour in this field. But we 
have the additional inducement to offer, that labour expended 
here will leave the disinterestedness of the student beyond the 
reach of question ; inasmuch as the grain he thus garners, how- 
ever curious in itself, is so little thought of amid the more prac- 
tical issues of life, that he must make up his mind to gain little 
either of reputation or profit from his toil. From the time of 
Erasmus down through Mill and Wetstein, the collater of MSS. 
has had his labour as the chief reward of his pains. The Tagus 
of textual criticism is not used to roll over golden sands. The 
genuine student will derive his impulse from the very condition 
of things which we describe, and will thereupon all the more 
earnestly proclaim his enthusiastic devotion to the pursuits of 
critical learning.” 

Now, the hard and unrequited toil spoken of in these extracts, 
is that employed in the attempt to bring the documents of the 
Greek New Testament as nearly as possible to the state in which 
they were left by the inspired writers. This is not a modern 
study, although it has revived and gathered strength since the 
Reformation, for the various readings of the Holy Scriptures are 





® The Codex Montfortianus ; a collation of this celebrated MS. in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, throughout the Gospels and Acts, with the Greek text of 
Wetstein, and with certain MSS. in the Universities of Oxford. By Orlando T. 
Dobbin, LL.D., etc. London: Bagster and Sons, 1854. 
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alluded to by the earliest writers of the Church ; and probably 
there never was a century, after Christian doctrine came to be 
stated and defended by documentary evidence, when such dis- 
crepancies were not noticed. Who can tell whether the first 
transcripts of the sacred autographs did not lay the foundation 
of some of the vexate questiones of our day? Indeed, this 
scarcely admits of doubt, for by no course of argument can it be 
proved that the earliest copyists were specially guarded against 
error. Most probably those autographs attracted to themselves 
much less veneration than we should give them if we now had 
them, and the fact of their being all lost so as never to be once 
mentioned in early history, shews that before their full import- 
ance to dogmatic and apologetic theology was appreciated they 
had altogether disappeared. When we take a full and calm view 
of the early Churches, to which the Epistles were sent, as we 
find their characters portrayed in the New Testament, we see 
no reason to conclude that they would treasure the apostolic 
letters with any deep veneration. If the societies of Galatia 
and Corinth could so readily forget the teaching and example of 
St. Paul during his absence, it is clear that they saw, at least, as 
much of the human element in his character as of the divine ; 
and the ideas they had of his person they would transfer to 
his letters. We are not, therefore, allowed to infer that in 
copying them any very peculiar sense of awe and responsibility 
would be felt by the scribes, even if they were Christians, which 
is, of course, a matter of doubt. 

We do not present the question as an irrelevant one, and we 
are certain we are not deficient in proper reverence in so doing, 
when we ask, Have we reason to believe that the original 
codices of the Gospels and Epistles were perfectly free from 
clerical errors? It will be at once seen that the answer given 
will be in accordance with the opinions entertained of the nature 
and extent of Inspiration, and as that is an open question, it 
must ever remain undecided. It was never claimed by the sacred 
writers themselves that they never committed a verbal or literal 
error, and such a claim was never set up for them by others. 
But unless it can be shewn without any doubt that the first 
codices were perfect in every part, there must always be a serious 
impediment in the way of any attempt to restore our text to 
pristine integrity. A reading—we will concede that it is a 
minor one—which is now doubtful, may have taken its rise, if 
not from apostolic hands, yet from those of an apostolic amanu- 
ensis, and thus the restitution of what was intended to be written 
may be simply impossible. 

A great outcry may meet such a hypothesis in some quar- 
B2 
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ters, but if we contemplate it calmly it will be seen to be a very 
fair one, and that it involves no serious consequences. If it is 
granted, it only places the first readers of the Gospels and Epis- 
tles in the same state as the readers of the first transcripts, since 
we presume no one will contend for ¢heir miraculous freedom 
from the least error. Reasoning by analogy, we may conclude, 
that as Divine Providence never has interfered to give us perfect 
copies of the sacred autographs, so it did not interfere to make 
them altogether perfect. If it were necessary that such perfec- 
tion should exist in the first instance, when the writers them- 
selves were living, and could be appealed to in any doubtful case, 
it must have been still more so when they had left the world, and 
could not be consulted. The plain fact of the case is, that ver- 
bal exactness in the documents of the Christian faith has never 
been necessary, for if so it would have been granted and secured. 
The same Providence which raised up faithful men to succeed the 
apostles, because they were indispensable to the perpetuity of the 
Church, could as easily have secured perfect copies of the Scrip- 
tures; and the fact that such interference has not taken place, 
seems to lead to the conclusion that such freedom from all ver- 
bal error was not essential. 

The bearing of the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Tes- 
tament Scriptures is twofold, having a relation, in the first 
instance, to the history of the Church, and, secondly, to the 
responsibility of the Church as the ‘ witness and keeper of Holy 
Writ.” Considered from the first point of view, the subject is of 
little importance, for we find that religious truth has never been 
impeded by verbal discrepancies, but that in the midst of only a 
moral certainty as to what was written in every case by holy men, 
the orthodox faith has ever preserved a firm, undeviating, and 
consistent front. If we put together all the various readings 
which have been known to exist, from the times of Origen and 
Jerome to those of Wetstein and Tischendorf, how almost infini- 
tesimal has their influence been on the success or the detriment 
of Christianity ? Broad and catholic statements of Divine Truth, 
as we find them in the New Testament, and as they were clearly 
promulgated by the lips of Apostles, could not be made depen- 
dent on the small amount of transcriptional error which has been 
recognized from the beginning. The Word of God could not be 
bound to the niceties which form the staple of all collations, 
whether of the great codices A, B, and C, or of the numerous 
cursive manuscripts, whose value some persons estimate so 
lightly. We need not therefore attach much importance to 
Textual Criticism in its relation to the welfare of the Church at 
large, since it is plain that if the variations were even greater 
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than they are, they could have no important influence on the 
progress or purity of Divine Truth. Who can shew that the 
Church has ever really suffered by the marked discrepancies of 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures of the Old Testament, or by 
the equally prominent variations of the Greek and Latin Vulgates 
of the New? It is natural that men should magnify their office, 
whatever it may be, and critics are not less jealous for their honour 
than other men ; but with all due respect for them, and with the 
greatest possible desire to do them honour, as labouring im a field 
which we love to cultivate, we must protest against its being 
thought that their greatest exertions and triumphs contribute 
much, either to the spread or the purity of vital Christianity. 
Can it be thought that if the Textus Receptus of the Elzevirs 
had been taken as the unquestionable authority from the Refor- 
mation to this time, any perceptible effect would have been pro- 
duced on Christianity at large? Or that there would have been 
less religious truth or less devout practice in the world ? 

But the case is entirely altered when we come to consider 
the responsibility of the Church, either as a whole or in its indi- 
vidual members. Such is the high place occupied in the Christian 
system by the Holy Scriptures, and such the deep reverence 
which every good man is bound to pay them, that the preserva- 
tion of their integrity ought to be considered a duty second to 
none. ‘To be indifferent on such a subject must be a mark of 
a careless mind, or of a heart not sufficiently sensible of the 
claims of Divine Truth. Whatever may be the purposes of Divine 
Providence in relation to the exact measure of perfection attain- 
able, it is our duty to try and make the Scriptures perfect. 
Whatever the lapse of time, or human frailty, or wilful misinter- 
pretation may have omitted, we must endeavour to supply ; what- 
ever has been added we must aim at taking away. A particle 
more or less may have no appreciable effect on the truth, but as 
a portion of a Divine structure, we must strive to place it just 
where the artificer intended it to be in the building. We dare 
not add to the Word, we dare not subtract from it. Results 
such as we know nothing of may depend on literal correctness, 
or it may he of no importance ; but our duty is plain. We must 
feel that to labour to remove from the Scriptures all excess, or 
defect, or error, is a most noble pursuit, and that what is said of 
it in the quotations given above is only a fair representation of 
its value and dignity. 

At the Reformation, attention was called to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the art of printing soon made more available the 
documents which before had existed only in manuscript. The 
New Testament was first printed by the editors of the Complu- 
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tensian Polyglot, but first published by Erasmus in 1516, and 
numerous are the disquisitions to which those copies have given 
rise, as to the Codices used, and their value and authority. Of 
course, these editors knew well what was the text of the New 
Testament in general use, and they supplied one in print which 
came nearest, in their opinion, to the traditional one, and which, 
although much neglected, had always been in use by the learned. 
The multiplication of copies by the press, soon, however, caused 
attention to be drawn to various readings, and it became a 
worthy task for future editors to attempt the greatest possible 
correctness ; and it was not long before certain sources of infor- 
mation were recognized as legitimate, the principal being manu- 
scripts, versions, and quotations in Christian writers. At first 
conjecture was resorted to, but it is now given up by all sober 
critics, at least in the New Testament. 

Manuscripts constitute the first and most legitimate source of 
information, as to what the text of the Greek Testament should 
be. These are of various ages, and of very different values, 
though on the latter point critics are not agreed. But we are not 
going to write on a subject so well understood by our readers, 
and we will now turn to the department of Biblical criticism to 
which Mr. Scrivener has contributed so valuable a portion in 
the volume the title of which we have already given. As manu- 
scripts are perishable, and as they are scattered over the world, 
and are, therefore, not easy of access, it has always been the aim 
of scholars to get fac-similes executed, so that the precious 
documents may be perpetuated, and their collation made more 
easy. Mr. Scrivener, already well known as a labourer in the 
field of manuscript collation, has here furnished a splendid 
volume, in which the whole of the Codex Augiensis is printed in 
exact transcript, and we have to thank him for the successful 
termination of his arduous undertaking. We will now give some 
account of this document, as the means are furnished to us by 
the very valuable introduction of Mr. Scrivener. 

The Codex Augiensis is a Greek and Latin manuscript of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, written in uncial letters, probably of the ninth 
century, deposited in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(B. 17.1). It is written on one hundred and thirty-six quarto 
leaves of fine vellum, 9 inches long by 7} broad, and has a rude 
binding in wood, such as was common in Germany and the Low 
Countries some centuries ago; on the leathern back are 
stamped the initials of one of its late owners (G. M. W.). 
Each page contains twenty-eight lines, and is divided into two 
columns, wherein the Latin version is set alongside of the 
Greek text, the Latin column being always placed outside. 
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This copy commences Rom. iii. 19, wm reyes, and the Greek 
ends, Philem. v. 20, ev ypw. There also occur the following 
hiatus in the Greek ; 1 Cor. iii. 8, to ver. 16, ove ev vey; ibid. 
vi. 7. to the end of ver. 14; and Col. ii. 1, after Xaodvaca to ver. 
8, xocuov. In all these places, after Rom. iii. 19, the Latin 
version is complete, being carried on to the end of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews ; but the very same hiatus are found in the Greek 
text and Latin Version of the Copex Borrnerianus (Matthei, 
1791), although the latter document contains portions of the 
Epistle to the Romans before the place where the Codex Augi- 
ensis begins. 

The recent history of the manuscript may be traced by means 
of the inscriptions and notes at its beginning and end. It was 
first the property of the monastery whence it derives its name, 
that of Augia Major, or Augia Dives, Richenau (rich meadow) 
in a fertile island in the lower part of Lake Constance, in Baden ; 
not Augia Rheni, Rheinau (meadow of the Rhine) on an island 
near the cataract of Schaffhausen, as Micheelis and others state 
(Reeves’s edition of Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, pref. p. 
xxil). Bentley’s note, “ Monasterium Augie, in Belgis, ubi 
institutus est Goddeschalchus,” seems to point to Orbais, in the 
diocese of Soissons, and modern department ot the Marne, some 
thirty miles east of Paris. If Wetstein be right in supplying 
* Concilii” after ‘ Basiliensis” [a.p. 1431] in the earliest in- 
scription, p. 272, the book must have belonged to that monastery 
in the fifteenth century, whence it came into the possession of 
G. M. Wepfer, of Schaffhausen, and then of L. Ch. Mieg, who 
permitted Wetstein to examine it. Wetstein induced Bentley to 
purchase this Codex, at Heidelberg, in 1718, the German book- 
seller parting with it at cost price (250 Dutch florins), in con- 
sideration of the fame and learning of the prince of English 
scholars. Bentley, as is seen from his manuscript notes, formed 
a high estimate of the Codex Augiensis, and used it for his pro- 
jected edition of the Greek Testament. Mr. Scrivener has com- 
pared Bentley’s collation (consisting of the Greek text only) with 
his own transcript, and extracted the few notes interspersed with 
it from the margin of his copy of the Oxford Greek Testament, 
1765, now preserved with his other papers and books in Trinity 
College Library. The first published collation of the manuscript 
was that of Wetstein, in whose notation it is marked F of the 
Pauline Epistles ; but as this was easily seen to be very imperfect, 
it was again examined by Tischendorf in 1842, and by Dr. Tre- 
gelles in 1845, for their editions of the Greek Testament. The 
result of Tischendorf’s labours appears in his manual N. T. of 
1849 ; but it is obviously impossible, in so small a volume, to do 
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anything like justice to such a document as this ; and to his case 
Mr. Scrivener fairly applies the language of Matthzi, respecting 
the kindred Codex Boernerianus; “ Etenim nec Kusterus nec 
Wetstenius satis accuraté omnia hujus Codicis singularia nota- 
verant, nec vero etiam, nisi totum transcribere voluissent, potue- 
rant. Plura enim prorsus singularia nullus inter Codices N. T. 
habet, nisi fortasse Evangeliorum et Actuum Beze seu Canta- 
brigiensis” (Pref. Cod. Boern.). Tischendorf was the first to 
pay attention to the Latin translation in F (denoted by /), 
remarkable, and in some measure perplexing, as it is. “ Primus 
contuli et passim citavi” is his statement (Nov. Test. Proleg., 
p- 82); yet his citations are comparatively few (no less than 
eight variations being omitted in Rom. viii.), and convey no ade- 
quate representation of its peculiar character. Mr. Scrivener 
has grounds for asserting that this defect will be supplied in 
Tischendorf’s seventh edition. 

In estimating the age and country of this manuscript we are 
scarcely left to conjecture. The style of writing both in its 
Latin and Greek columns, its manifest connexion with the 
Codex Boernerianus, and consequently with the Codex Sangal- 
lensis of the Gospels (4) published in lithograph fac simile by 
Rettig (Turici, 1836), no less than the extraneous matter it con- 
tains, all seem to point distinctly to the West of Europe, and 
the middle of the ninth century. This foreign matter consists 
of a Latin Prologue to the Epistle to the Hebrews, the only 
Argument in the Codex Augiensis, and a kind of Epilogue to the 
same Epistle, having, however, but little reference to it. Both 
the Prologue and the Epilogue are found in the works of 
Rabanus Maurus, Archbishop of Mayence, who died a.p. 856. 
The Prologue is prefixed to that prelate’s Commentary on the 
Hebrews (Migne, Patrologia, tom. cxii., Paris, 1851; Rabani 
Opera, tom. vi., p. 711); the Epilogue is annexed to Rabanus’ 
Treatise “ De Modo Penitentie,” comprising the twenty-third 
and concluding chapter of that work, with the title “ Dicta 
Abbatis Pinophi” (Migne, Patrologia, tom. cxii., p. 1329) ; yet, 
as in the case of the Codex Augiensis, it has no special con- 
nexion with the preceding matter, only that it was manifestly 
familiar to Rabanus, who has employed its sentiments, and 
sometimes its very words, throughout his own treatise. Now 
when we consider that doth the Prologue and the Epilogue are 
found in the columns of Rabanus, it need not materially modify 
our estimate of the date of the Codex Augiensis were we to learn 
that one or both of them has been traced separately to an earlier 
source. The Prologue is read almost verbatim, in the Codex 
Amiatinus edited by Tischendorf (1850, 1854), the most vener- 
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able existing MS. of the Latin Vulgate, the date of which is the 
sixth century ; while a marginal note has been affixed by a modern 
hand to the Epilogue in the Cod. Aug. (fol. 189, p. 2), directing 
our attention to Cumianus, an Irish writer of the middle of the 
seventh century. On comparing the passage cited (Bibliotheca 
Patrum Maxima, Lugduni 1677, tom. xii., p. 42) with this 
postcript, the resemblance between them appears so slight and 
general that it is hard to believe that the writer of the note 
could have ever read both pieces throughout: in the few opening 
sentences alone is there any real similarity. There seems, there- 
fore, at present, no reason for disturbing the general opinion 
which has assigned the date of this manuscript to the next 
generation after Charlemagne. 

There are no signs of the ordinary breathings and accents in 
this manuscript. The continuous mode of writing, with no 
space or division between the words, which prevailed in the elder 
Greek uncial copies, was by this time laid aside, and the scribe 
of the Codex Augiensis seems to have intended to place a middle 
point or stop (.) after the last letter of each word he wrote. 
These points Mr. Scrivener has faithfuily retained in the tran- 
script. Two other Codices are treated of in connexion with the 
one before us, the Codices Sangallensis and Boernerianus ; 
“which,” says Mr. Scrivener, “I name together, for no one that 
has read Rettig’s elaborate prolegomena to the former will hesi- 
tate to consider them as portions of one and the same document.” 
From a close comparison of these with the Codex Augiensis, 
Mr. Scrivener comes to the conclusion that they were derived 
separately from some early Greek Codex. But the Latin ver- 
sions of these documents are different, and on this subject the 
following extract will be found important :— 


The respective Latin versions are quite independent, and even more 
interesting than the Greek to a Biblical critic. ‘Codex Augiensis latinam 
interpretationem eamque veterem vulgatam adscriptam habet, Boer- 
nerianus vero Greecis superscriptam eamque veterem italam,’ is Tischen- 
dorf’s decision. Tregelles again terms the Latin version of F a ve 
good copy of that of Jerome, ‘far superior to that generally current.’ [ 
am not sure that Dr. Davidson has closely examined this subject, as his 
description of this copy is not quite free from error, yet I conceive his 
view of the version to be more correct when he regards it as ‘ patched and 
mended so as to be a mixture of the old Latin and Jerome's.’ But in 
fact, the internal history of the Latin Vulgate translation, and its relation 
to the Italic or old Latin, under the various forms wherein the latter has 
been preserved to us, remain yet to be investigated, nor is this the place 
to venture on so large a field of inquiry. The Latin portion of the Codex 
Augiensis, will, I believe, prove very useful to the scholar who shall un- 
dertake the thorough investigation of this question.” 
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Mr. Scrivener most minutely describes the document he has 
now published; what we have given being only a very small 
portion of the valuable matter he supplies. He mentions, more- 
over, “the remarkable readings and extraordinary grammatical 
inflexions which abound in this Codex ;” but being “ innumer- 
able” he has not given a selection from them, since they will 
“ be sure to arrest the interest and reward the best attention of 
every one into whose hands the volume is likely to fall”? One 
other paragraph we must quote, shewing as it does how more 
modern elements of difficulty than ancient MSS. contain are 
introduced to worry the critic, and render the task of improving 
the current text more doubtful. 


“As the Codex Augiensis exhibits throughout many traces of erasures 
and corrections, the reader will please, while using it, to make constant 
reference to the Annotationes Editoris, in which these alterations are 
carefully recorded. I only hope my notes may prove serviceable to 
others, in some proportion to the pains and anxiety I have expended on 
them. But no one versed in these studies is ignorant how much doubt 
and uncertainty often exists, as to whether a change has been introduced 
by the first penman or by some later hand. I have arranged these cor- 
rections into three classes, those prima manu, those secunddé manu, and 
those again recenti manu, according as I conceive them to have been made 
by the original scribe, by a second, yet ancient corrector (and to him I 
impute the great mass of these changes), or by a recent critic, whose judg- 
ment should have no weight whatever. Alterations of the last kind are 
easily detected, but for the others I am sensible that another eye will 
often decide differently from mine. I have taken no notice of a mala 
seges of Latin annotations scribbled over the earlier leaves of this Codex 
by some one who must have been profoundly ignorant of its value; from 
the similarity of handwriting I fear the culprit is Mieg, one of the former 
possessors of this priceless treasure. Several places are also disfigured 
by grotesque sketches in ink, such as often offend the reverential student 
of Biblical MSS. TI am inclined to think, however, that they are least 
frequently found in copies of the Holy Gospels.” 


A photographed fac simile of a portion of the Codex is given 
with the volume, and it will sufficiently convince those who look 
at it, of the great toil, the improbus labor, of Mr. Scrivener’s 
undertaking, now so happily completed. The type in which the 
Greek is printed is the common cursive character, which answers 
every purpose. The work is most elegantly executed by the 
Cambridge University press, and it will doubtless give satisfac- 
tion to the subscribers and the public at large, who may take 
any interest in such productions. 

So much respecting this Codex ;—we will now proceed to 
some observations on the place assigned by Mr. Scrivener to this 
and similar documents; that is to say, to the uncial manu- 
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scripts of the Greek Testament, in relation to the Cursives; a 
subject on which much difference of opinion exists, and is likely 
todo so. If perfect unanimity existed among all those who are 
competent to use the data furnished for the complete restoration 
of the text, the task would be even then beset with difficulties ; 
but the entire discrepancy in the opinions they entertain as to 
the relative value and importance of the materials greatly com- 
plicates and impedes the inquiry. The fact is, that there is at 
present no agreement as to the principles on which a lucidus ordo 
may be expected to arise out of the great mass of documentary 
evidence for the restoration of the text, and until this locus 
standi is conceded, critics must be content to be mere collectors 
of the means by which their successors, should they ever agree, 
may pronounce such a judgment as may amount to a moral 
settlement of the matter. The pursuit of this object is called 
Comparative Criticism, which, though it has made great ad- 
vances, is yet far from having the character of a science. The 
principles which men in the last generation, such as Griesbach, 
thought to be true, are now generally discarded, and we have no 
doubt that some others which are now more popular, will ulti- 
mately share the same fate. On this topic, and on Comparative 
Criticism generally, we quote from Mr. Scrivener. 

‘The term ‘ Comparative Criticism’ has been happily applied to that 
delicate and important process of investigation, whereby we seek to trace 
the relative value and mutual connexion of the authorities upon which 
the Greek Text of the New Testament is based, whether they be manu- 
scripts of the original, early versions, or citations by the Christian Fathers. 
Our accurate acquaintance with these authorities is very limited, much 
that we know about them being due to the exertions of scholars yet 
living; but we are sufficiently aware of the extent of the subject, and the 
minute and perplexing inquiries which beset the Biblical student at every 
step, not to seize with hearty welcome any clue that may promise to guide 
us through a labyrinth thus dark and doubtful. To this natural feeling, 
far more than to any external evidence or internal probability of the 
theories themselves, I would ascribe the favour extended to the schemes 
of recension promulgated by Griesbach and his imitators in the last gene- 
ration. Men wished such compendious methods of settling the sacred text to 
be true, and as demonstrated truths they accordingly accepted them. 
These systems, bold, ingenious, imposing, but utterly groundless, I have 
elsewhere discussed at length (Collation of the Holy Gospels, Introd., 
chap. i.); it were needless to revert to them, for I believe that no one 
at the present day seriously entertains any one of them.” 


But, as Mr. Scrivener well remarks, as Griesbach’s scheme 
and its subsequent modifications were gradually abandoned by 
critics, a more simple but probably a no less mistaken theory 
grew up in its place, which, under the seemly profession of 
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recurring to ancient authorities alone for the remodelling of the 
text, deliberately refuses so much as to listen to the testimony 
of the vast majority of documents that freely offer themselves to 
the researches of patient industry. Hence the battle between 
the uncial and cursive manuscripts, or rather between those 
who do not agree as to the relative values of these two great 
classes of documents. The Uncials, written in capital letters, 
are most ancient, but they are few in number; the Cursives, 
those written in running hand, are mostly more modern, but 
their name is Legion. The advocates. of the superior authority 
of the former rely on their age; those who defend the latter, 
take their number and other circumstances into account, and 
claim for them at least an honourable standing as materials of 
evidence. Mr. Scrivener defends the Cursives, and in doing so 
he places himself in opposition to contemporary critics to whom 
he thus refers. After speaking of those who refuse to listen to 
the Cursives, he says :— 

‘This certainly appears a short and easy road to Scriptural science, 
but, like some other short routes, it may prove the longest in the end; 
yet it is recommended to us by names I cannot mention without deference 
and respect. The countenance which Dr. Davidson lends to this princi- 
ple is neither unreserved nor supported by arguments he can well deem 
conclusive. ‘Tischendorf practically adopted it in his earlier works, but 
even then made concessions amounting to nearly all a discreet adversary 
would be disposed to claim ; in Dr. Tregelles, however, it finds an advocate 
learned, able, and uncompromising. In my endeavour to refute what I 
conceive to be erroneous in his views on this subject, I trust I shall not 
be betrayed into one expression which may give him pain. I honour the 
devotion and singleness of purpose he has brought to bear on these divine 
pursuits ; I am sure that his edition of the New Testament, dy reason of 
the large accession it will make to our existing store of critical materials, 
and of its great accuracy, so far as it has yet been tested, will possess, 
when completed, what he modestly hopes for it, ‘distinctive value to the 
Biblical student.’ I am not the less earnest in hailing the fruits of his 
long and persevering toil, because I fear that, as a clergyman of the 
English Church, I differ from him on matters of even more consideration 
than systems of comparative criticism.” 


Dr. Davidson states that if the oldest MSS. are thoroughly 
and accurately collated, all the rest, or the great mass of juniors, 
may be dispensed with. ‘They are scarcely needed,” he says, 
“ because the Uncials are numerous ; at present they do nothing 
but hinder the advancement of critical science, by drawing off to 
them time and attention which might be better directed to older 
documents.” Mr. Scrivener concedes that the order proposed 
above must be assented to by every reasonable person, for there 
is a presumption beforehand that the older MSS. written in 
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uncial characters will prove of more weight than comparatively 
modern copies in cursive letters, and all these uncial MSS. have 
been collated and used, as far as they are known to exist. But 
the statement that the juniors are scarcely needed, “ because the 
Uncials are numerous,” is severely criticised by Mr. Scrivener, 
and not without reason, for it evidently was made without due 
consideration. ‘‘ Numerous” is indeed a relative term, for “ one 
person will think it a ‘long distance’ from London to Lan- 
cashire, another uses the expression when speaking of the space 
between this earth and 61 Cygni, some sixty-three billions of 
miles.” But if we come to simple “numerous,” what does 
Dr. Davidson’s “numerous” mean? In the Apocalypse the 
uncial MSS. are three; in the Acts three are very old, and 
there are, in all nine, some composed of mere fragments; in the 
Catholic Epistles there are four entire MSS. and one fragment ; 
the Pauline Epistles claim thirteen, not one of which is com- 
plete. If Dr. Davidson was thinking more of the Gospels, the 
state of the case with regard to them is not much better. The 
list of Uncials extends, indeed, to thirty-two, as the catalogue is 
supplied by Tischendorf, but only one of these is complete, and 
serious deductions must be made from the others. This is rather 
a discouraging state of things for the advocates of the sufficiency of 
the Uncials, and Mr. Scrivener says, very appropriately, “I can- 
not imagine that many will judge this apparatus criticus so com- 
prehensive as to render further investigation superfluous.” Yet 
Mr. Scrivener softens his dissent from Dr. Davidson, by saying 
that, on other uccasions, the latter expresses himself differently 
as to the value of the cursive manuscripts, and that his proposal 
to confine collations to the Uncials, arose from his despairing of 
a thorough examination of existing materials by the languid 
students of our age. 

With regard to Tischendorf, Mr. Scrivener confesses that in 
his edition of the Greek Testament, in 1849, the great critic was 
adverse to him, since his list of authorities in the Gospels is 
limited to the uncial MSS., and to a few of the cursive, whose 
variations from the common standard text are most conspicuous. 
But then the edition of 1849 is now quite superseded by another, 
now issuing from the Leipsic press. This is far more compre- 
hensive in its plan, and, we are assured by Mr. Scrivener, more 
accurate in execution than its predecessor. In its compilation 
he has availed himself freely of the labours of others, has cited 
the cursive manuscripts more frequently, and his text is far 
nearer the Textus Receptus than it was before. Di. Words- 
worth, in his late volume on the Gospels and Acts, has observed 
this change in the views of Tischendorf, and although it is denied 
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in the Journal of Philology for March, 1858, the fact is esta- 
blished, we think, by the instances adduced by Mr. Scrivener. 
He has, therefore, reason to consider Tischendorf more on his 
side than formerly, and he says, “I cannot help believing this 
gradual, and (as it would appear) almost unconscious approxima- 
tion to the views I am advocating, into which more exact study 
and larger experience have led so eminent a scholar, to be no 
slight assurance that those views are founded in reasonableness 
and truth.” And even when the Prolegomena of Tischendorf’s 
edition of 1849 are examined, his opinions do not seem so dis- 
crepant as might seem at first sight, for he only affirms, what all 
acknowledge, that the true text is to be sought only from ancient 
witnesses (antiquis testibus), and not from the Tertius Receptus. 
To this Mr. Scrivener says, “ Very true; I, for one, see nothing 
in the history or sources of the received text to entitle it, of itself, 
to peculiar deference. I esteem it so far as it represents the 
readings best supported by documentary evidence, and no further. 
If, in my judgment, the Elzevir text approaches nearer, on the 
whole, to the sacred autographs than that formed by Tischendorf, 
it is only because I believe that it is better attested to by the 
very witnesses to whom Tischendorf himself appeals: the MSS., 
the Versions, and the primitive fathers. I enquire not whether 
this general purity (for it is but general) arises from chance or 
editorial skill, or (as some have piously thought) from providen- 
tial arrangement ; I am content to deal with it as a fact.” He 
thinks, on the whole, the best plan to adopt with regard to the 
text is that of Dean Alford, who, when testimony seems evenly 
balanced, would give the benefit of the doubt to the Textus 
Receptus. 

Mr. Scrivener devotes much more space to Dr. Tregelles, 
because that critic avows, as a principle, that the cursive manu- 
scripts should be excluded from all real influence in determining 
the sacred text. Taking the “ Account of the Printed Text of 
the New Testament”’ as a correct expression of the views of Dr. 
Tregelles, Mr. Scrivener presumes that his theory may be fairly 
enunciated in the following terms :— 


“ The genuine text of the New Testament must be sought exclusively 
from the most ancient authorities, especially from the earliest uncial copies 
of the Greek. The paramount weight and importance of the last arises 
not from the accidental circumstance of their age, but from their agree- 
ment with the other independent and most ancient authorities still extant, 
viz., the oldest versions and citations by the Fathers of the first four 
centuries. 

“To which proposition must be appended this corollary as a direct 
and necessary consequence :— 
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«The mass of recent documents [#. e. those written in cursive charac- 
ters from the tenth century downwards] possess no determining voice in 
a question as to what we should receive as genuine readings. We are 
able to take the few documents, whose evidence is proved to be trustwor- 
thy, and safely discard from present consideration the eighty-nine nine- 
tieths, or whatever else the numerical proportion may be’ (Tregelles, p. 
138).” 

Here Mr. Scrivener joins issue, and disputes the correctness 
of the critical principle of Dr. Tregelles. And is it not reason- 
able that he should do so? Is he not right in affirming, that in 
the ordinary concerns of social life, we should form no favour- 
able estimate of the impartiality of a judge, which is the real 
position of a critical editor, who would feel justified to discard 
unheard eighty-nine witnesses out of ninety brought before him, 
unless, indeed, it were perfectly certain that the eighty-nine had 
no means of information except what they derived from the 
ninetieth ; for only on that supposition could the judge be 
thought to act wisely or fairly. “That mere numbers should 
decide a question of sound criticism never ought to have been 
asserted by any one; never has been asserted by a respectable 
scholar,” says Mr. Scrivener. ‘‘ Tischendorf himself cannot 
condemn such a dogma more emphatically than the upholders of 
the general integrity of the Elzevir text. But I must say that 
the counter proposition, that numbers ‘have no determining 
voice,’ is to my mind fully as unreasonable, and rather more 
startling.” What Dr. Davidson asserts as to what may be the 
preferable value of a more modern manuscript to that of an older 
one is quite correct ; for while, ceteris paribus, the reading of 
an ancient document is more likely to be effective than that of a 
more modern one, yet “the reading of a more modern copy may 
be more ancient than that of an ancient one.” And why? For 
the obvious reason, that “a modern copy may itself be derived, 
not from an extant one more ancient, but from one still more 
ancient no longer in existence.” Mr. Scrivener thinks that a 
careful examination of the readings of cursive manuscripts, as 
represented in any tolerable collection, will bear out this hypo- 
thesis of Dr. Davidson ; and he justly observes, that it is not 
essential to the argument that the fact of being derived from 
ancient sources now lost should be established, but that it is 
enough that such an origin is possible. Grant this, and then it 
becomes unreasonable and unjust to shut them out from a “ de- 
termining voice,” on questions of doubtful reading. 

So far as to principles, @ priori. But Mr. Scrivener comes 
to facts, and examines the hearing of the question as illustrated 
by passages adduced by Dr. Tregelles. We will allow him to 
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state the case himself, and then give the substance of his con- 
clusions from the premises. 

“Now, Dr. Tregelles produces no less than seventy-two passages from 
various parts of the New Testament as a kind of sample of two or three 
thousand which he reckons to exist there, wherein ‘the more valuable an- 
cient versions (or some of them) agree in a particular reading, or in which 
such a reading has distinct patristic testimony, and the mass of MSS. stand 
in opposition to such a section, (while) there are certain copies which 
habitually wphold the older reading.’ Of course I cannot follow him step 
by step through this long and laboured catalogue; an adequate specimen, 
taken without unfair selection, will amply sutlice to shew my opponent’s 
drift and purpose. I will therefore transcribe all the places he cites from 
the Gospel of St. Mark (they amount to seven), making choice of that 
Gospel partly for its shortness, partly because 1 wish, in justice to Dr. 
Tregelles, to discuss in preference those texts which remain unmutilated 
in the four uncial codices of the first class; in the following list they are 
all complete, except C in Mark xiii. 14 alone. As Tregelles, ‘for the sake 
of brevity,’ has laid before us those passages ‘ without any attempt to state 
the balance of evidence,’ I have endeavoured to supply within brackets an 
omission which I cannot help considering a little unfortunate.” 

After a careful examination of the texts, Mr. Scrivener 
passes on to an analysis of the state of the evidence regarding 
them, so as to try the validity of Dr. Tregelles’ principle. First, 
as to the Uncials, it is obvious that even the earliest of them 
are much divided in all the passages cited. The Alexandrine 
MS. (A) and the Codex Vaticanus (B) come first, the former 
being placed in the fifth, and the latter in the fourth century. 
Now in each of the seven texts under examination, A sides with 
the Elzevir text against B. ‘ While I confess,” says Mr. Scri- 
vener, “ the great importance of B, I see not why its testimony 
ought, in the nature of things, to be received in preference to 
that of A. I cannot frame a reason why the one should be lis- 
tened to more deferentially than the other.” 

In the next rank among uncial manuscripts stand the Codex 
Ephremi (C) and the Codex Bez (D). The latter is generally 
considered the least weighty of the four great MSS. of the Gospels 
just enumerated, not so much on account of its later date, about 
the middle of the sixth century, as from its abounding with 
violent corrections and strange interpretations. “ Its singularly 
corrupt text,” says Dr. Davidson, “in connexion with its great 
antiquity, is a curious problem, which cannot be easily solved.” 
In relation to the texts before us, the evidence is stated by Mr. 
Scrivener as follows :—‘“‘ In the seven passages under considera- 
tion, C accords with B in four cases, with A once; once its 
reading is doubtful, once its text has perished. Codex D agrees 
with B five times; much resembles it once, and once sides with 
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A. Thus these documents of the second class favour B rather 
than A; C, however, less decidedly than B.” There remain 
only the Uncials of the third rank, from the eighth century 
downwards; with them the case is reversed. One of them, (L 
of the eighth or ninth century), is here and elsewhere constantly 
with B; A also supports B five times, A only twice ; while all 
the rest extant unanimously support A. 

Mr. Scrivener thus thinks that Dr. Tregelles has failed in 
shewing that the readings of B, and its adherents, are preferable 
to those of the received text in the passages cited. On coming 
from the uncial to the cursive MSS., he affirms that the resem- 
blance of them to A or B, or to each other, is but general. No 
one who has at all studied the cursive MSS. can fail to be struck 
with the individual character impressed on almost every one of 
them. It is rare that we can find grounds for saying of one 
manuscript that it is a transcript of some other now remaining. 
The fancy which was once taken up, that there existed a 
standard Constantinopolitan text, to which all copies written 
within the limits of that Patriarchate were conformed, has been 
swept away at once and for ever by a closer examination of the 
copies themselves. ‘Surely then,” continues Mr. Scrivener, 
“it ill becomes us absolutely to reject as unworthy of serious 
discussion, the evidence of witnesses (whose mutual variations 
vouch for their independence and integrity) because their ten- 
dency, on the whole, is to uphold the authority of one out of 
the two most ancient documents against the other.” 

As Dr. Tregelles lays much stress on the accordance of the 
oldest Versions with Codex B rather than with A, Mr. Scri- 
vener closely investigates the subject in connection with the 
same passages from St. Mark. So far as the Latin versions are 
concerned, it is admitted that he has established his assertion ; 
and there seems also reason to make the same concession as to 
the Coptic and Armenian, though from ignorance of these lan- 
guages, neither Dr. Tregelles nor Mr. Scrivener can speak with 
due authority. But when we turn to “ the Queen of the ancient 
versions, the graceful and perspicuous Peschito-Syriac,” there is 
no ambiguity as to the preference shewn to the Alexandrine 
MS., or Codex A. Nor is this the case only in the Gospel of 
St. Mark, the same likeness is steadily maintained throughout 
the New Testament. Here, then, is a venerable translation, 
assigned by some eminent scholars to the first century of our 
era, and undoubtedly not later than the second, which habitually 
upholds the readings of one of the two oldest uncial copies, of 
the later Uncials, and of the vast majority of the Cursives. 
We do not wonder that Mr. Scrivener, conscious of the great 
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value of this authority, should say: “ Here I pause ; it is enough 
that I claim for Codex A and its numerous companions peculiar 
attention, by reason of their striking conformity with the Peschito- 
Syriac.” We are most glad that this venerable version has 
thus been so commended ; and we are sure that it would be 
difficult to speak of it too highly. Yet even this precious docu- 
ment has to be suspected and charged with defects in order to 
uphold a theory; for we are not to suppose that Dr. Tregelles 
has refrained from accounting for the agreement spoken of in a 
way favourable to his own theory. We will quote the passage 
in which Mr. Scrivener details this attempt, for it is important 
and valuable.° 


“ How is this divergency of the Peschito version from the text of Codex 
B explained by Tregelles? He feels of course the pressure of the argu- 
ment against him, and meets it, if not successfully, with even more than 





¢ Mr. Scrivener had not seen Dr. Cureton’s Syriac Gospels when he wrote 
his Introduction, but he has the following note on the subject :— 

“ As this sheet is going to press (July, 1858), Dr. Cureton’s ‘ Remains of a 
very ancient recension of the four Gospels in Syriac, hitherto unknown in 
Europe,’ has at length appeared. The Syriac text had been printed in 1848, 
but was doubtless withheld by the learned editor, in the hope of finding leisure 
to write Prolegomena more full, and possibly containing more definite conclusions 
than those with which he has favoured us. It would ill become me to express 
a hasty judgment respecting theories, on which so eminent a scholar has be- 
stowed thought and time, and much labour. He will naturally expect Biblical 
critics to hesitate before they implicitly admit, for instance, the persuasion, 
which he hardly likes toembody in words, that we have in these precious Syriac 
fragments, at least to a great extent, the very Hebrew original of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, so long supposed to have been lost, that even its existence has been 
questioned. But topics like this are sure to be warmly debated by abler pens 
than mine. I will confine myself to those points that concern my argument, 
the relation these fragments bear to the Peschito. And here I would say, in all 
humble deference, (for my knowledge of Syriac, though of long standing, is not 
extensive), that my own hurried comparison of the Curetonian and Peschito 
texts would have led me to take them so far for quite separate versions. Even 
Dr. Tregelles, who, through the editor’s kindness, has been enabled to use the 
text for years, and whose bias is very strong, can only venture to say: ‘ The dif- 
ferences are great; and yet it happens, not unfrequently, that such coincidences 
of words and renderings are found, (and that, too, at times, through a great 
part of a passage), as to shew that they can hardly be wholly independent.’ 
(Tregelles. UHorne’s Introd., p. 268). To the same effect, also, Dr. Cureton 
speaks: ‘It seems to be scarcely possible that the Syriac text, published by 
Widmanstad, which throughout these pages I have called the Peschito, could be 
altogether a different version from this. It would take up too much space to 
institute here a comparison of passages to establish this fact, which, indeed, any 
one may easily do for himself.’ I heartily wish that Dr. Cureton had fully in- 
vestigated the subject: he might have removed the difficulties, at least, of those 
who love truth, and are ready to embrace it wherever they shall find it. As it 
is, we can but say with Tregelles: ‘Such a point as this can only be properly 
investigated after the publication of this version shall have given sufficient time 
to a to pursue a thorough investigation.’ In the meanwhile neither he 
nor I are at liberty to assume the truth of that hypothesis which may happen to 
harmonize best with our preconceived opinions,”’ 
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his wonted boldness. The translation degenerates in his hands into ‘ the 
version commonly printed as the Peschito.’ Now let us mark the precise 
nature of the demand here made on our faith by Dr. Tregelles. He would 
persuade us that the whole Eastern Church, distracted as it has been, and 
split into hostile sections for the space of 1400 years, Orthodox and 
Jacobite, Nestorian and Maronite alike, those that could agree about 
nothing else have laid aside their bitter jealousies in order to substitute 
in their monastic libraries and liturgical services another and a spurious 
version in the room of the Peschito, that sole surviving monument of the 
first ages of the Gospel in Syria! Nay, more, that this wretched forgery 
has deceived Orientalists, profound as Michzlis and Lowth [?], has passed 
without suspicion through the ordeal of searching criticism, to which 
every branch of sacred literature has been subjected during the last half 
century! We will require solid reasons indeed before we surrender our- 
selves to an hypothesis as novel as it appears violently improbable—and 
what is the foundation on which our opponent rests his startling conjec- 
ture? The reader is aware that besides the Peschito, several other Syriac 
versions, some grounded upon it, and ¢herefore implying its previous ex- 
istence and popularity, others seemingly independent of it, have been 
more or less applied to the criticism of the New Testament.” 


We think Mr. Scrivener disposes of this attempted argument 
most completely ; but we must refer to his volume for the rea- 
soning by which he defends his point. He next proceeds to the 
Fathers, and makes some valuable observations on their autho- 
rity in criticism. He observes, that it is not to be wondered 
at, that the Latin ecclesiastical writers should accord with the 
Latin versions, for some of them could not read, and none of them 
familiarly used, the Greek original. As regards the Greek 
Fathers, he states that no branch of Biblical criticism has been 
so utterly neglected, as the application of their citations to the 
discussion of various readings. “The ancient Fathers were 
better theologians than critics ; they often quoted loosely, often 
from memory; what they actually wrote has been found pecu- 
liarly liable to change on the part of copyists; their testimony 
can, therefore, be implicitly trusted, even as to the MSS. 
which lay before them, only in the comparatively few places 
where the course of their argument, or the current of their 
exposition, renders it manifest what readings they support.” 

We must now give Mr. Scrivener’s summing up, and hasten 
to close this paper. 


‘Those who have followed me through this prolonged investigation 
(which I knew not how to abridge without sacrificing perspicuity to con- 
ciseness) will readily anticipate my reply to Dr. Tregelles’ ‘ statement of 
his case,’ comprehended in the following emphatic words: ‘ It is claimed 


- that the wnited testimony of versions, fathers, and the oldest MSS. should 


be preferred to that of the mass of modern copies ; and farther, that the 
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character of the few ancient MSS., which agree with versions and fathers, 
must be such (from that very circumstance) as to make their general evi- 
dence the more trustworthy.’ Unquestionably, I rejoin, your claim is 
reasonable: it is irresistible. If you shew us all, or nearly all, the Un- 
cials you prize so deservedly, maintaining a variation from the common 
text, which is recommended by al/ the best versions and most ancient 
Fathers, depend upon it we will not urge against such overwhelming tes- 
timony the mere number of the cursive copies, be they ever so unanimous 
on the other side. But are we not discussing a purely abstract proposi- 
tion? Do we ever find the ‘ united’ testimony of the ancients drawing us 
one way, that of thejuniors another? I will not assert that such instances 
may not occur, though at this moment I can hardly remember one : it is 
enough to say that principles broad as those laid down by Tregelles must 
be designed to meet the rule, not the exception. In the seven texts we 
have been reviewing, in the sixty-five that remain on his list, in the yet 
more numerous cases he tells us he has passed over, the uncial MSS. are 
not unequally divided; or when there is a preponderance, it is not often 
in our adversary’s favour. The elder authorities being thus at variance, 
common sense seems to dictate an appeal to those later authorities respect- 
ing which one thing is clear, that they were not copied immediately from 
the Uncials still extant. Such later codices thus become the representa- 
tives of others that have perished, as old, and (to borrow Davidson’s sugges- 
tion) not improbably more old than any now remaining. These views 
appear so reasonable and sober, that they have approved themselves to the 
judgment even of Dr. Tregelles ; for he does not, by any means, disdain 
the aid of the few cursive copies (e.g., 1, 33, 69, etc.,) which ‘ preserve an 
ancient text,’ whereby of course is implied one coinciding with his pre- 
conceived opinion of what an ancient text ought to be...... I have a 
good hope that the foregoing investigation of the laws of comparative 
criticism will have convinced an impartial reader, that the cursive or junior 
copies of the Greek New Testament have, in their proper place and due 
subordination, a real and appreciable influence in questions relating to 
doubtful readings. If I have succeeded thus far, it results that the time 
and pains I have bestowed on studying them have not been wasted: the 
collations I have accumulated cannot fail to be of some service to the 
Biblical critic, even though he may think I have a little exaggerated their 
value and importance.” 


From what has now been said by us on the subject of the 
criticism of the Greek Testament, it is plain that much has yet 
to be accomplished before anything like a settlement can be 
arrived at, or the harmonious consent of all scholars obtained. 
We shall be curious to see how Dr. Tregelles will meet the skil- 
ful and learned opponent he has found in Mr. Scrivener ; but we 
are sure that, as his only object is to promote the integrity of 
the Divine Oracles, he will not shut out new light, or refuse to 
weigh fresh arguments. But it is the nature of all studies zeal- 
ously and conscicntiously pursued, to gain the affections of their 
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disciples, and thus, by a power almost inevitable, to warp the 
judgment. But those who stand by, those who have not com- 
mitted themselves to the Uncials, like Dr. Tregelles, nor to the 
Cursives, like Mr. Scrivener, may be permitted still to suspend 
their judgment, and to believe that the time has not yet arrived 
for the publication of a text of the Greek Testament which shall 
universally be regarded as a Textus Receptus. There are, indeed, 
a few readings different from those of the Greek Vulgate, which 
all competent scholars have agreed to admit as the correct ones ; 
but this is as much as can be granted. The fact that all the 
available witnesses have not yet been examined, and the ignorance 
which yet exists as to whether fresh ones may not be discovered, 
are alone sufficient to prevent a final judgment being given in. 
And even if everything now existing in the world, bearing on the 
subject, were put on the record, collated and examined, it is 
doubtful whether more than a moral probability would be attain- 
able in most disputed cases. The Church of God, for wise 
reasons no doubt, has hitherto had to be satisfied with this 
probability, and it may be that nothing farther will ever be 
vouchsafed to us. Let us be thankful that nothing of essential 
importance to faith and practice is affected by the doubts exist- 
ing; while, at the same time, with love and reverence, we cop- 
tinue our labour to make the Holy Scriptures as perfect as we 
can. That this desirable end will be best accomplished by giving 
due weight to all the witnesses, would seem to admit of no 
doubt, and the subject is so important that we shall make 
no excuse for quoting a passage from a former work of Mr. 
Scrivener,’ bearing upon it. 

‘Whence then, it may well be asked, this deliberate rejection of the great 
mass of authorities? Whence this voluntary choice of poverty, when we 
might freely take possession of a rich harvest which others have toiled to 
gather in? ‘ Ante omnia,’ Lachmann replies, ‘ antiquissimorum rationem 
habebimus: fine certo constituto recentiores, item leves et corruptos recu- 
sabimus.’ Let us endeavour, therefore, to discover the causes why the 
oldest MSS. should necessarily be the best, while the more recent are to 
be despised as ‘corrupt and of little consequence.’ Now Lachmann 
would, perhaps, be slow to assert that the more recent Byzantine docu- 
ments are but bad copies of the Alexandrine, Vatican, or Paris MSS. ; 
yet no supposition short of this will answer the purpose of his argument. 
The remark is so trite that one is tired of repeating it, that many codices 
of the ninth or tenth century were probably transcribed from others of a 
more early date than any which now exist ; and the incessant wear of the 
uncial Constantinopolitan manuscripts in the public services of the church 
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will abundantly account for their general disappearance at present. We all 
know the reverential and almost superstitious care with which their syna- 
gogue rolls are preserved by the Jews; yet scarcely one of them has been 
written so long as a thousand years. The Alexandrine copies, on the 
contrary, having fallen into disuse at the era of the Mohammedan con- 
quests in Egypt and Northern Africa, have been buried since that time 
in the recesses of monastic libraries, until they were disinterred on the 
revival of learning, only to be prized as valuable relics, and jealously 
guarded by their fortunate possessors. Again, it may be observed, that 
Lachmann claims for his best MSS. no higher antiquity than the fourth 
century. But we have the strongest proof the nature of the case will 
admit that no important change has taken place in the received text 
since the rise of the Arian heresy, and the final recognition of Christianity 
by the Roman emperors. The deep anxiety to procure correct copies of 
Holy Scripture, (see Euseb. de Vit. Constat., iv. 36, 37), and the per- 
petual watchfulness of rival parties, seem to preclude the possibility of 
extensive alteration from the fourth century downwards. It was far 
otherwise in the earlier history of the church; when its scattered branches 
were harassed by persecution, and maintained no regular intercourse with 
each other. During the cruel reign of Diocletian more especially, when 
fresh copies of the New Testament must often have been produced in 
haste to supply the places of those destroyed by the enemies of our faith ; 
when such MSS. were secretly circulating among persons whose lives 
stood in jeopardy every hour; it is easy to see that many errors may 
have imperceptibly crept into the sacred text, which the well-meant 
criticism of subsequent correctors would tend only to aggravate and 
confirm.” 

But the publication of the Codex Augiensis is not the only 
contribution to the criticism of the New Testament furnished by 
Mr. Scrivener in this volume. There is, besides, a full and exact 
collation of eight manuscripts of the Gospels (three being Evan- 
gelistaria in uncial letters) ; of fifteen containing the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles ; of fifteen of St. Paul’s Epistles; and thirteen 
of the Apocalypse, few of which have been previously used for 
critical purposes. The variations of these fifty-one documents 
from the standard text (Elzevir, 1624) have been marked by Mr. 
Scrivener with a minuteness not before thought necessary by 
others, or even by himself in his former work, “A Collation of 
Manuscripts of the Holy Gospels.” Not only has he noted the 
various readings, strictly so called, but every peculiarity of gram- 
matical inflexion or breathing, every erasure or error of the pen, 
every remarkable change, whether of accent or punctuation. The 
editor has done this, he says, not so much in accordance with 
his own judgment as at the earnest desire of several scholars, 
who have wished his labours to present them with as true an 
image as possible of the original codices. ‘‘ Undoubtedly,” he 
says, “the real value of our materials, the degree of care exer- 
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cised by the respective scribes, together with many interesting 
and significant peculiarities of each document, may thus be pre- 
served for the curious enquirer; nor, in consulting a book of 
reference like the present, can any one be seriously incommoded 
by what he may think an error of excess on my part.” 

We cannot now describe these Codices, but must be content 
with extracting a few curious and interesting particulars from 
Mr. Scrivener’s full account of them. One of these Codices is 
called Codex Leicestrensis, and is the property of the Corporation 
of Leicester, who allowed Mr. Scrivener to remove it to his own 
house for the purpose of collating it. This is one of the few 
manuscripts which contain the whole of the New Testament. 
It is written on vellum and coarse paper mixed together; yet 
not “ temeré permiztis,” as Wetstein states, but arranged pretty 
regularly in series of two vellum leaves followed by three paper 
ones, evidently from previous calculation how far the more 
costly material would hold out. It is not earlier than the four- 
teenth century. Mr. Scrivener-says :— 

* At the top of the first page this codex exhibits in a beautiful hand 
the words Exuc Dkepmov Xapxov, then in a later hand ‘ Thomas Hayne.’ 
The book is now well bound, and on the cover in very recent gold letters 
we read, ‘Town Library, Leicester, thé gift of Mr. Thomas Hayne, 1640,’ 
under the town arms. William Chark was one of the former owners of 
the celebrated Codex Montfortianus, and is supposed to have lived in the 
reign of Elizabeth; some of the later changes in the Codex Leicestrensis 
were made by him, chiefly however in the margin: I suppose he obtained 
the book from one of the dissolved monasteries. Wetstein, I believe on 
John Jackson's authority, states that Thomas Hayne, M.A., of Trussing- 
ton, in Leicestershire, gave the volume to the Leicester library in 1660. 
A collation of the MS. was first published by Mill; Caesar de Missy, 
in 1748, lent to Wetstein a much more accurate one, made by John Jack- 
son and William Tiffin, which he used for his great edition of the Greek 
Testament ; since that period nothing further has been published on the 
subject which has not been servilely borrowed from Mill and Wetstein. 
Yet nothing can be more unsatisfactory than their representation of this 
important document.” 

Among the Evangelistaria is a portion of one in a Codex 
marked (P..). Parham Evangelistarium unciale, No. 1. This 
volume contains many specimens of early writing on papyrus, vel- 
lum, and other materials, in Coptic and other languages, which are 
minutely described in the Parham Catalogue. The only Biblical 
fragment in Greek among them consists of three leaves of an 
Evangelistarium in large uncial characters, removed from the 
binding of a MS. of the twelfth century, found at the monastery 
of Docheirou on Mount Athos. Mr. Curzon obtained them for 
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asking. The Evangelistarium must have been of about the 
ninth century. 

Lambeth 1185, Carlyle 1. 11, is a small quarto of 417 pages, 
having about twenty-six lines in a page, on bad paper, vilely 
written, and in a dirty state. “In fact,’ says Mr. Scrivener, 
* nothing could be well more unpromising than this MS. ona 
first glance. Todd assigns it to the fifteenth century: I should 
be disposed to date it somewhat earlier. It comprehends the 
Acts and the Epistles in the usual Greek order. On pp. 1—5 is 
a mutilated trofecis to the Acts, the table of xeparaia being 
lost; pp. 395—404 exhibit an ill-written synaxarion of the 
Praxapostolos; pp. 405—417 wtrofeces and xepadraa of the 
Epistles, from the Galatians to the Hebrews, much torn. In 
fact the MS. might almost be considered a series of fragments in 
several different hands.” 

We are glad to see a goodly list of subscribers prefixed to 
this volume ; but the number is not sufficient to secure for the 
learned editor any pecuniary remuneration for his labours. He 
may feel that the work brings its own reward, and we know it 
does ; yet that is no excuse for the British public allowing him 
to be contented with what men of business and commerce would 
consider very unsubstantial fare indeed. We hope what we have 
written may induce some of our readers to purchase the book, 
the “ getting up” of which equals its intrinsic value. But we 
may well ask, on looking at the results of years of hard labour 
here presented in an attractive form, How is it that one who 
has so long proved his competency to help forward the highest 
learning, should be only Perpetual Curate of Penwerris, with 
little more, we believe, than a nominal income, although there is 
plenty of pastoral duty to be performed? This is a state of things 
quite foreign to the genius of the Church of England, which has 
made ample provision for her learned priests, so that they may 
help on the cause of sacred learning in easy temporal circum- 
stances and without much other toil. There is a fault some- 
where in relation to this matter, and we should like to see it 
rectified. 
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JEWISH SACRIFICES, WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 
THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST.’ 


In the following article it is designed to treat of the origin of 
sacrifices, the various rites and ceremonies by which they have 
been accompanied, and especially of their religious significance. 
The materials for the article have been derived from the cele- 
brated work of William Outram, a divine of the Church of 
England. This work, composed in Latin, was printed at Am- 
sterdam in the year 1688, and is the storehouse from which a 
large portion of what has been written since its publication, on 
the subject of sacrifices, has been taken. In presenting the 
views of Outram, we are not to be understood as, in all cases, 
agreeing with them. 

1. Significance of the term “ holy.”—Every careful reader of 
the Scriptures will have noticed a two-fold use of the word holy. 
The word denotes, in some places, the invariable choice, on the 
part of God, of that which is morally right. It is thus em- 
ployed in 1 Pet. i. 15,— As he which hath called you is holy, 
so be ye holy in all manner of conversation.” The Scriptures, 
in the next place, affix the epithet holy to Jehovah, for the pur- 
pose of denoting the supremacy which characterizes the divine 
nature, in relation to every species of excellence, whether natural 
or moral, his supremacy in wisdom, and power, and dominion. 
As by reason of this supremacy God is worthy of praise and 
worship, the word holy is used to signify this worthiness. This 
is the significance of the word when God is denominated the 
Holy One of Israel, when his name is said to be holy and 
reverend. 

From this double meaning of the word holy, as applied to 
Jehovah, arises a double significance of the same word in refer- 
ence to other objects. In the first sense, as indicative of moral 
purity, it is used in relation to those who, being endowed with 
moral powers, are capable of a moral likeness to Jehovah. In 
the latter sense, the epithet holy is given to beasts and inanimate 
objects, to denote their separation from profane and secular, to 
religious uses. Not rational beings alone, but all objects, and 
times, and places, and all rites and ceremonies which, in any 
special form, pertain to God or to his worship, are to be num- 
bered among the things which are holy. It is easy to see, 
therefore, how sacrifices, both in respect to the objects which ° 
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were used as victims, and the ceremonies with which they were 
offered, should be denominated holy, sacred rites, inasmuch as 
they have so special a relation to the worship of Jehovah. 

2. Origin of sacrifices.—In approaching our general subject, 
the question of the origin of sacrifices immediately suggests 
itself. Are we to find their origin in an express command of 
God, or in the promptings of the mind, independently of any 
such command? Little more can be done, however, than to 
state, quite summarily, the considerations which have been 
urged, by different writers, on the different sides of the question. 

Those who attribute the origin of sacrifices to an express 
divine command, lay much stress upon the consideration, that 
it is impossible to conceive any other origin. It could never 
have occurred, they maintain, to the mind of Abel, that the 
slaughter of innocent animals, the smell of burning flesh, en- 
trails, and fat, could be grateful to the divinity; and that the 
highest reverence of the mind for Jehovah could be best ex- 
pressed by rites of this kind. In addition to this argument, 
the words of the apostle, in the eleventh chapter of the He- 
brews: “by faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacri- 
fice than Cain,” are cited. The faith which is commended in 
this passage, could be, it is said, nothing else than obedience to 
a divine command. The obedience rendered by Abel to the 
divine command was the clearer indication of faith, because the 
command was so strongly in conflict with the natural convictions 
of the mind. It could indicate faith only upon this supposition. 

It is urged upon the other side, that we are not at liberty to 
refer the custom of sacrifices to an express command of God, 
because of the silence which is maintained by Moses concerning 
it. It ought, however, to be considered, in reference to this, 
that, if the authority of Moses cannot be cited in favour of a 
divine command, it cannot be cited against it. He leaves the 
question of the origin of sacrifices entirely open. A command 
to offer sacrifices may have been given, though it is not spoken 
of in the writings of Moses. It is not at all surprising that he 
should pass over the subject in silence. There must have been 
many matters of no little intrinsic importance, in which a writer 
so studious of brevity as Moses was compelled to be, could say 
nothing. He says nothing, for instance, concerning the pro- 
phecy of Enoch; nothing concerning the vexation of Lot’s 
spirit in view of the iniquities of Sodom, nothing concerning 
the preaching of Noah to the antediluvians. The object which 
he had in view in relating the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, did 
not require him to set forth, either all that was true concerning 
them, or all that he knew to be true. His object is merely to 
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exhibit the innate hatred of Cain towards Abel, and the detest- 
able murder in which it resulted. The question of the origin of 
sacrifices was entirely irrelevant. 

It is urged, again, in opposition to the idea of a divine com- 
mand, that the passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews concern- 
ing the faith of Abel, instead of proving the existence of such 
a command, proves the opposite. For if Abel offered sacrifices 
in obedience to an express divine direction, and if his obedience, 
in this instance, illustrated the depth of his faith, why is not 
this equally true in respect to Cain? Did not he bring his 
sacrifice to the altar in obedience to the same command, and did 
not his act betoken the same faith? We know, however, that 
he was censured for the absence of such a faith. If, on the 
other hand, Cain believed nothing of any such divine command, 
then, at the bare prompting of his own mind, he gave back to 
the Almighty, in the form of sacrifice, a portion of that which 
the divine bounty had given to him. And if Cain, an irreligious 
man, led by the mere call of nature, did this, how much more 
easily may we suppose that Abel was the subject of the same 
conviction, and rendered to it the same compliance? The as- 
sertion that the idea of sacrifices never would have occurred to 
the mind of such a man as Abel, is met by the counter-assertion 
that we, who live at such a distance of time from Abel, and 
with a culture so different from his, and especially amidst reli- 
gious observances so diverse, are not proper judges as to what 
would have been likely to suggest itself to his mind, in respect 
to the most fitting method of honouring God. The case would 
be somewhat changed, could we believe that sacrifices were 
essentially at variance with the laws of our moral nature, and 
with proper views of God. This we know is not the fact, as, at 
a subsequent period, in obedience to a heavenly command, the 
Jewish ritual sprang into existence. 

In the judgment of those who thus argue, the faith cherished 
by Abel was essentially distinguished from the state of mind 
harboured by Cain. It was, in the instance of Abel, an exalted 
estimate of Jehovah as the Creator of the universe, and the 
rightful possessor of universal dominion, such as led to the 
selection of the very choicest of his flocks and herds, as alone 
fit to be presented in sacrifice to the Almighty. Nothing else 
could serve as a proper token of reverence to the divinity, and 
of gratitude to the unwearied benefactor of the world. The 
absence of such sentiments from the mind of Cain, occasioned 
the selection of objects for sacrifice that were of inferior worth. 
He had no true faith in the infinite God, and hence the sacri- 
fices which he brought were so far from being acceptable to God. 
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On these grounds it is maintained, that we cannot refer the 
origin of sacrifices to an explicit command from heaven, but are 
to refer it to a natural impulse of the soul. It is an instinctive 
sentiment, that worship should be paid to the Almighty, that 
his universal dominion should be reverently acknowledged. It 
is an equally instinctive sentiment, that the fittest form in which 
this worship can be paid is the sacrificing, with appropriate rites, 
of whatever each one holds most precious. The words of Moses: 
Tt came to pass, in process of time, that Cain offered,” etc., 
are in agreement with this mode of arguing. The expression, 
“process of time,” refers to the end of the harvest which Cain 
had gathered, and, in the instance of Abel, to the time in which 
his flocks were enlarged by fresh births, when each judged that 
a portion of the gifts bestowed on him by the Almighty should 
be offered in sacrifice. In the different feelings by which the 
minds of the two brothers were actuated, we are to find the 
reason of the approbation and the displeasure with which their 
sacrifices were respectively regarded by the Almighty. 

These considerations in favour of the human origin of sacri- 
fices, seem to have had so great an influence-on the mind of a 
large portion of the church fathers as to lead them to discard 
the idea of a divine commandment. Chrysostom, for example, 
commenting on the words: “ It came to pass in process of time,” 
etc., affirms that nothing except a suggestion of his own reason 
and conscience could have led Cain to offer such a sacrifice. In 
allusion to Abel, it is said, that he had no teacher, no guide nor 
counsellor, but, prompted by his own conscience and by the 
wisdom given to men from heaven, he was led to the perform- 
ance of sacrifices. And yet again, Chrysostom affirms, that not 
as being taught by any one, not from obedience to any express 
statute, but by the dictate of his own reason, by the operation 
of a natural conscience, Abel was persuaded to offer true sacri- 
fices.’ 

Similar views are entertained by Jewish writers. Rabbi Levi 
Ben Gerson, in commenting on the fourth chapter of Genesis, 
thus remarks: “Cain and Abel were pre-eminently wise men, 
and therefore when they reached the end of their labours, each 
one offered to God a portion of the good things which he had 
accumulated; and, as it seems to me, the principle on which 
these sacrifices rested, was this, that God was the Creator and 
Preserver of everything that existed, and that consequently such 
sacrifices were a fitting acknowledgment of God’s dominion, and 
a suitable token of gratitude.” Isaac Abrabanel affirms, that 
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“Adam and his sons offered sacrifices to God because they 
judged this a proper mode of honouring and worshipping God.” 

Eusebius of Czsarea gives a somewhat modified, but yet not 
substantially different, view. The origin of sacrifices, he does 
not think, was fortuitous, nor yet due to mere human reason. 
Tnasmuch, he affirms, as pious men who were incessantly with 
God, and had their minds illuminated by the Holy Ghost, saw 
that there was a necessity for some instrumentality by which 
mortal sins could be expiated, they judged that a sacrifice to 
God, the giver of life and of the soul, was the true means of 
reaching this end; and since they had nothing better than their 
own souls, which they could consecrate to God, they sacrificed 
beasts in the place of their souls.’ 

. 3. Origin of Jewish sacrifices—Although the question of 
the origin of sacrifices in general must be allowed to be still un- 
decided, we may, without any doubt, refer to the command of 
God the origin of those sacrifices which were in use among the 
Jews. Into the reason of the divine command, in relation to 
these sacrifices, we shall now inquire. 

And upon this point, the Jewish writer Moses Maimonides 
pertinently suggests, that there is nothing in the religious rites 
which accompany sacrifices in itself pleasing to Jehovah. This 
is sufficiently plain from the words, 1 Sam. xv. 22—“ Hath the 
Lord as great delight in burnt offerings as in obeying the voice 
of the Lord?” and from the language of Jehovah in the book 
of Isaiah: “I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams and the 
fat of fed beasts.”” These passages indicate that there was ground 
in the nature of things for the requirement of spiritual obedi- 
ence; there was a factitious reason only for the requirement of 
sacrifices. Obedience is essentially pleasing to Jehovah; sacri- 
fices, separate from obedience, are not at all pleasing. 

Yet the reasons which led to the institution of the Jewish 
sacrificial ritual, were far from being unimportant. The view 
taken of this subject by ancient Christian writers was, that this 
form of religious service had been with the Hebrews, previously 
to the migration from Egypt, much in use, and that their attach- 
ment to it had become very deep. This form of religious ser- 
vice, the sons of Adam, Noah, Abraham, had all employed. 
Sacrifices had also prevailed among the Egyptians. The fond- 
ness of the Israelites for sacrificial observances, thus contracted, 
could not with safety be at once suppressed. Nor yet, as super- 
stition was ever liable to make inroads among the people, could 
this fondness be allowed to operate in any other ways than such 
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as God should expressly enjoin. If it had been suppressed by 
statute, so great was the power which it had gained, it would 
almost inevitably have broken out in sacrifices to false gods. 
And unless this fondness had been restrained and regulated by 
divine injunctions, it would speedily be deformed by the admix- 
ture of every sort of barbarous and incongruous ceremony. With 
a view to the prevention of these evils, God directed the trans- 
fer, to his own worship, of the custom of sacrifices, as one which 
could neither be abolished with safety, nor yet be allowed to 
exist without careful restraint and regulation. Thus God, toa 
certain extent, indulged the wishes of the people, and, at the 
same time, aimed to counteract those wayward dispositions by 
which the people were liable to be drawn aside into degrading 
and criminal superstitions. , 

We cite, in confirmation of these remarks, the words of 
Chrysostom : “God, with a view to the salvation of those who 
were disposed to err, allowed himself to be worshipped by the 
Jews in similar modes, by the use of similar rites, to those by 
which pagan nations were in the habit of adoring their false 
divinities ; modifying, correcting these rites, indeed, in some 
measure, and designing thereby to conduct his chosen people 
gradually to a purer and higher wisdom.’”4 

The language of Justin Martyr is to the same effect : “God,” 
he says, ‘“ accommodating himself to the weaknesses of the 
people, directed them to offer sacrifices to his name, lest they 
should worship false gods.”* So also Tertullian: “The burden 
of sacrifices, and rites, and oblations, and the scrupulosity at- 
tending them, let no one blame,” he says, “ as if God desired 
them for their own sake. But let all see, in these things, the 
care of the Divinity to bind to his worship a people prone to 
idolatry and to the transgression of his laws, and to guard them 
from sacrificing to graven images.’/ 

The opinions of Jewish writers are to the same effect. They 
conceive the custom of sacrificing to the Supreme Being to have 
been of such wide extent, and the propensity to its indulgence 
so vehement, that God, in accommodation to it, allowed and 
even commanded numerous sacrificial observances on the part of 
his ancient people, otherwise the people would have relapsed into 
idolatrous practices without check. Maimonides, after alluding 
to the almost universal prevalence of sacrifices, goes on to say, 
“that on this account God was unwilling to enjoin the entire 
disuse of sacrifices among his chosen people, men being always 
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reluctant to abandon that to which they have been long ac- 
custemed. And indeed a precept of this sort at that time would 
have been of the same effect as if a prophet, designing the 
honour of God, should now arise and assert that God forbids 
men to pray, or fast, or implore his help in time of trouble, on 
the ground that religion lies wholly in the thoughts of the heart, 
and is entirely independent of all outward deeds. God, with a 
better wisdom, retained in use the forms of religious observance 
which had previously prevailed, and transferred them from 
created and imaginary objects, such as had in themselves 
neither truth nor value, to the worship of his own name.’ 

Whatever degree of confidence may be placed in these sug- 
gestions, God unquestionably instituted the Jewish ritual with 
the design of foreshadowing the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Hence 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, comparing these Jewish 
sacrifices with the sacrifice of Christ, says, that the law had a 
shadow of good things to come. It was a type. Hence it is 
that he compares the innermost apartment of the tabernacle 
with the heaven of heavens, the high-priest of the Jews with 
Christ the great high-priest, and the sacrifices in general and 
particularly those in the day of atonement, with the great sacri- 
fice of Christ, as types with their antitype, as earthly things with 
heavenly. In relation to the principal sacrifices, there were 
certain rites which were emblematic of the more particular fea- 
tures of the sacrifice of Christ. As Christ was put to death 
without the walls of the city, of which city the camp of the host 
in the desert was a designed emblem; so was it enjoined that 
the principal piacular victims should be burned without the 
camp. And because Christ did not pass into the heavens with- 
out the shedding of his blood, he bemg at once high-priest and 
sacrificial victim, so was it carefully provided for that the earthly 
high-priest should not pass into the holy of holies without the 
shedding of blood. 

4. On the places appointed for sacrifices.—In respect to the 
places in which worship, whether in the form of sacrifice or 
otherwise, was to be rendered to the Supreme Being, we are to 
observe that before the sacred tabernacle was built, it was lawful 
to employ any place for this purpose. This freedom, however, 
was restrained after the building of the tabernacle. As long as 
that tabernacle, the receptacle of the ark, was placed either in 
the midst of the camp, as was the case in the desert, or as after- 
wards in Palestine, was lodged in any city as a fixed seat, thither 
all victims for sacrifice were to be led. Jewish w riters, Abrabanel 
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and Levi Ben Gerson, thus speak on this subject: “ While the 
Israelites were in the wilderness, it was enjoined in the law that 
no one should sacrifice in high places. But when the host had 
reached Gilgal, the strictness of this law was somewhat relaxed, 
because at that time there was no fixed place assigned to the 
tabernacle. As soon, however, as the sanctuary was built at 
Shiloh, the former strictness was revived. Afterwards, the ark 
being carried to Nob and to Gibeon, it became lawful to sacri- 
fice in high places. Hence we find Samuel doing sacrifice in a 
high place (1 Sam. ix. 13). But this was never allowed after 
the building of the temple, the temple becoming the permanent 
resting-place of the ark of the covenant.””* 

On the structure and arrangement of the tabernacle it is 
needless to descend to particulars. It was the peculiar seat of 
the symbolical presence of God ; it was the earthly palace of the 
monarch of Israel. The whole structure seems to have been 
intended to exhibit this idea. The cover of the ark was God’s 
seat. Above the seat were the two cherubim, an emblem of the 
servants and attendants of a monarch. The apartment in which 
these were placed was the audience-room. Here God was in 
the habit of meeting Moses and giving forth sacred oracles. In 
the outer apartment was the table of shew-bread, the golden 
altar, and the golden candlestick. In the court encircling the 
tabernacle was the altar of incense and the brazen laver. An 
analogy was meant to be preserved, in all these things, to the 
structure and furniture of a royal palace. The tabernacle and 
everything connected with it were, in accordance with this idea, 
denominated holy. They were wont to be anointed with holy 
oil, in token of the sanctity with which they were invested. 

The tabernacle, which could be moved, comported with the 
migratory life of the Hebrews in the desert. No sooner, how- 
ever, had they taken possession of Canaan, than a new institute 
of worship was planned, suited to the circumstances of a people 
of ample wealth and dwelling in permanent habitations. Ullti- 
mately the temple at Jerusalem was built, in accordance with 
this idea. It rested in the same principle with the tabernacle. 
There was an obvious analogy between the two in reference to 
their structure and arrangement. The great idea pervading 
both was, that they were the places in which God dwelt in a 
peculiar sense, as a sovereign in the midst of his subjects. This 
was the difference between the temple and the synagogue, and 
between the temple and all places of Christian worship. In the 
latter, God is only worshipped ; in the former, he was not only 
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worshipped, but in a peculiar sense considered as dwelling. 
Consider the terms of the command enjoining the building of 
the tabernacle. ‘They shall build me,’ God said to Moses, 
“a sanctuary, and I will dwell in the midst of them” (Ex. xxv.). 
On this ground unclean persons were forbidden to remain in the 
camp. ‘Their presence was unsuitable to the palace of the great 
King. And as the tabernacle, so the temple, was constructed 
with the design that it should become the residence of the 
celestial monarch. Hence the language of Solomon: “I have 
surely built thee an house to dwell in, a settled place for thee to 
abide in for ever” (1 Kings vii. 13). 

The sanctity always ascribed to the temple, grew out of the 
same idea of its being the dwelling-place of the Divinity. A 
place may be said to be sacred as being consecrated to the wor- 
ship of God. So Christian churches are viewed as sacred places 
in this modified and figurative sense. A place may be said to 
be sacred as being the place of God’s special abode. Such was 
the temple. Such are attempted to be made the churches and 
cathedrals of the Romanists.“ 

In keeping with this idea, God was unwilling sacrifices should 
be offered to himself anywhere else but in the temple. That 
was his earthly palace. With this view the priests who minis- 
tered in the temple, and all who at any time appeared therein, 
are said to appear in the presence of God. Whatever was done 
in the temple was done before God. The figurative use of the 
word éemple is derived from the same idea. Christ called his 
, body a temple for no other reason, than that the same divine 
f Power which inhabited the temple dwelt, in all its fulness, in 
the body of Christ. With a like significance, his flesh is called 
the veil, a type of the veil which, in the temple, concealed the 
scene of God’s glorious presence. Thus, also, Christians are 
called the temple of God. 

The language employed by Jewish writers is in perfect har- 
mony with these remarks. “God directed such a house to be 
built for himself,” says Rabbi Schem Tob, “as answered to the 
idea of a palace. In a palace are found those who prepare the 
food of the monarch, those that watch for his security, those 
who sing, and play on musical instruments for his entertainment. 
There is an apartment in a palace set apart to the preparation 
is of food, a place where perfumes are burned, a place where the 
table is spread, a secret place into which none are permitted to 
enter but such as stand next in dignity to the king or whom he 
admits to his peculiar confidence. In the same manner, God 
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designed that all these officers and arrangements should meet in 
his earthly house, lest in any respect he should be considered as 
inferior to earthly kings.”* We can easily deduce from this 
idea the propriety of the custom of the priests subsisting from 
the sacrifices. This answered to the custom of earthly kings 
maintaining, in the palace, their ministers and servants. All 
these arrangements were designed to engrave upon the minds of 
the people the idea that their king, the Lord of Hosts, was 
dwelling among them in the temple. 

[Do we not get an insight, it may be asked in passing, hereby, 
into the significance of the custom of sacrifices? The signifi- 
cance of sacrifices is analogous to the significance of the temple. 
The significance of a temple was that of a palace ; and the sacri- 
fices, did they not answer to the presents offered to the monarch, 
on various occasions, by his subjects? May not sacrifices be 
considered as the appropriate expressions of the feelings of a 
subject towards his sovereign; When a subject wished to do 
honour to the sovereign, when he would acknowledge allegiance; 
when he would appease the anger of the monarch, when he 
would supplicate forgiveness, when he would appear as interces- 
sor for another, he brought a present. The subsistence of the 
king’s household was derived from these presents. May not 
the various ideas involved in sacrifices, those of gratitude, of 
worship, of prayer, of confession, and atonement, be derived from 
the thought just announced ?] 

5. On the priesthood.—The priesthood, as it existed among 
the Jews, has been asserted by many writers, both Jewish and 
Christian, to have been the peculiar birthright of the first-born 
son. It was a provision of the Levitical law that all the first- 
born of the Hebrews, if males, should be holy unto the Lord, 
as those whom God called, in a peculiar sense, his own. This 
provision is thought to favour the idea of the priesthood’s being 
confined to first-born sons. It is also affirmed that the Levites, 
who subsequently became God’s sacred ministers and priests, 
were substituted for the first-born, so that the priestly office was 
conferred on them on the ground of its having previously been 
among the peculiar privileges of the first-born sons. The fact 
that Moses is said, on a certain occasion, to have sent young 
men to offer sacrifices, is adduced in support of this view, on 
the ground that the young men, thus deputed, were first-born 
sons (ix. xxiv. 5). Stress also is laid upon the fact that Esau 
has become infamous for having sold his birthright, the privilege 
of offering sacrifices as a priest. 

It is maintained, on the other hand, that first-born males 
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were holy unto the Lord, not as the prerogative of their age, 
nor from a prescriptive right to the priesthood, but because 
they were spared when God smote the first-born of the Egyp- 
tians. The sacredness pertaining to them was a peculiarity of 
the Jewish religion. It did not exist among them before the 
exodus from Egypt; nor after that event did it become an essen- 
tial qualification for the priestly office. Its only effect was to 
convert the first-born into a species of property of the priests, 
such as could be redeemed only by the payment of five shekels 
(Numb. xviii. 16). Neither is it an argument of much weight 
that the Levites took the place of the first-born. Although 
thus substituted they did not necessarily become priests, but 
only servants of the priests; nor did they become servants until 
they had been consecrated by peculiar rites. The argument, 
derived from the fact that Moses sent young men to offer sacri- 
fices, is inconclusive. It is not at all clear that these young 
men were first-born sons, nor that they sprinkled blood upon 
the altar, which was the peculiar office of the priests and the 
distinctive mark of the priestly character. When the apostle 
affixed a stigma to the character of Esau for selling his birth- 
right, it is by no means certain that the right to the priesthood 
was comprised among the privileges of primogeniture. Paul may 
have referred only to the double portion of the paternal inherit- 
ance, and to the chief authority in the household, which un- 
questionably were among these privileges. As these privileges 
were properly regarded as divine benefactions, the slight value 
placed on them by Esau, indicated signal ingratitude towards God. 

In addition to these remarks it may be observed, that in the 
earliest ages, in such sacrifices as individuals offered for them- 
selves, each was his own priest. Cain and Abel each presented 
his own offering. This one circumstance makes it apparent 
that no peculiar qualification for the priestly office was con- 
nected with primogeniture. It has been alleged that Cain and 
Abel merely presented at the altar their respective gifts, which 
were afterwards offered up by Adam, in his character as priest. 
For this opinion no valid reasons can be given. It is also con- 
trary to the scriptural narrative. In the sacrifices appointed for 
families the master of the family had the right of officiating 
as priest. Thus Noah and Job exercised priestly functions. In 
the sacrifices appointed for larger communities, it was the rule 
that the chief of the community, if he chose, should preside as 
priest. It was in the exercise of this function that Moses, in 
preference to Aaron, sprinkled the altar with the blood by 
which the covenant was sanctioned (Ex. xxiv. 6). 

Greater pains have probably been taken to establish a con- 
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nexion between the priestly office and primogeniture, from a 
desire at the same time to make out an analogy, in this point, 
between the priestly character and Christ’s relation to the 
Father as his first-born Son. This analogy is far from being 
without interest; nor is it certain that the sacred writers did 
not design to suggest it. 

We come, after this discussion, to a more particular consi- 
deration of the Jewish priesthood. After the Hebrews left 
Egypt, the priestly office was separated from the civil authority, 
and transferred to Aaron and his posterity. Besides their 
strictly priestly functions, certain others were assigned to them 
as being supposed to be endowed with a full knowledge of the 
law of God; functions which were sometimes shared with those 
who were not priests. Among these other functions are enu- 
merated those of giving judgment in cases of litigation, and of 
the interpretation of the sacred records. The duties peculiar to 
the priestly office were the performance of sacrifices and giving 
the benediction to the assembled people. 

Two grades were established in the Aaronic priesthood. To 
the higher, belonged the high-priest alone; to the lower, all 
the other priests. Besides this, there was a subdivision of the 
priests into eight ranks; in the first of these, as in the principal 
division, the high-priest alone was placed. The greatest care 
was taken to maintain the dignity and purity of this officer. He 
was forbidden to marry any other than an undefiled virgin. He 
was not permitted to come into contact with any dead body, nor 
in any way to defile his person in token of grief for the dead. 
It was unlawful for him to do this even in the case of deceased 
parents. The more modern Jewish writers specify numerous 
other particulars in which the purity of the high-priest was 
scrupulously guarded. He was required, they say, to excel his 
brethren in five particulars: in elegance of bodily form, in 
strength, in beauty of colour, in riches, and wisdom. They 
considered all these things as indications of a noble and excel- 
lent disposition. It was a provision of a more doubtful character, 
that the high-priest should keep himself from all unnecessary 
intercourse with the people. He had also the privilege of per- 
forming sacrificial rites at any time which he might select, and 
take into his own hands the duty of any of the inferior priests. 
[In this permitted absorption of all the functions of the whole 
priesthood in the hands of the chief, as if he alone were priest, 
are we to observe anything typical of the one mediator between 
God and man, Jesus Christ ?} 

A description of the duties incumbent on the other seven 
classes of priests would be tedious and unnecessary. A some- 
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what higher interest attaches to the minute details given in the 
Pentateuch and in more recent Jewish works, in respect to 
the rites used in the consecration of the priests, the peculiar 
dress and ornaments which they were to wear. These details 
sometimes appear to modern readers insignificant and tiresome. 
To the devout Jews, however, to any one indeed who should 
examine them with the aid of a thorough acquaintance with the 
customs and peculiarities of the times, they would by no means 
appear frivolous and uninstructive. Such students of the sub- 
ject would see in them much that was symbolical of the priestly 
and intercessory character of Christ. 

6. Sacrifices, their different kinds and accompanying rites.— 
The general name given, in the Scriptures, to the various objects 
which were brought to the tabernacle and to the temple, to be 
used in the construction of those buildings or in the sacred 
services, was oblations, offerings. This term even included the 
Levites and the priests. Different uses were made of these 
various objects. Some were sent away into the desert, as the 
scape-goat. Some were employed in the service of the sanc- 
tuary, entire and uninjured. Some were put to death and con- 
sumed. The offerings which were put to death, divided in 
various ways, and consumed in the sanctuary, were sacrifices in 
the vocabulary of the Jews. Allsacrifices, then, were offerings ; 
but all offerings were not sacrifices. The presentation of the 
victim at the altar, and its division and consumption there, in 
whole or in part, appear to be the distinctive outward marks of 
asacrifice. This definition would exclude certain things which, 
sometimes, are comprehended under the term sacrifices. Among 
these were the bird used in the purification of the leper; the 
heifer, offered to expiate a murder committed by a person not 
known; the red heifer, used to purify those who were defiled by 
touching the dead; the scape-goat, which, though of a piacular 
character, yet being sent away alive into the wilderness, cannot 
properly be ranked among sacrifices. 

Of proper sacrifices, there were two great divisions, animate 
and inanimate. The former were selected, almost exclusively, 
from animals judged fit to be used for human sustenance. The 
animals thus sacrificed are, with the exception of birds, styled 
hostie or victims; a name, however, more generally applied 
distinctively to peace-offerings. All others were denominated 
simply gifts, bloodless sacrifices. 

Confining our attention, for the present, to the bloody sacri- 
fices, we notice the scrupulous care used in the selection of 
victims. The choice was to be restricted to oxen, goats, sheep, 
doves or pigeons. One purpose of this restriction doubtless was, 
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to perfect the separation of the Israelites from the surrounding 
pagan nations, among whom it was judged fit to exclude no 
animal, however unclean and savage, from sacrificial uses. Still 
further, the comparative tameness and gentleness of these 
animals, the fact that they were used for food and could there- 
fore be considered as costly sacrifices, and also that they were 
found somewhat plentifully in the land of Canaan, seem to have 
been among the grounds of the selection of these animals. The 
greatest care, also, was to be used in the choice of animals for sac- 
rifice from among the prescribed classes. They were uniformly 
to be perfect in their kind. No animal that was blind, or that 
had a broken limb, or that was in any way mutilated or diseased, 
could properly be presented for sacrifice. No animal that had 
come into the possession of its owner by any unlawful means, 
could be presented for sacrifice. Pagan nations, though, as 
above remarked, they did not hesitate to use the most savage 
and unclean animals for sacrifice, were still careful to select only 
such as were perfect in their kind. This caution would be pre- 
scribed by the natural religious instinct. We should anticipate 
its operation among a people whom Jehovah had particularly 
trained for his service. Attention was to be given to the age of 
the animal, on the principle that all animals were not of the 
same worth at the same age. Animals of the one or the other 
sex were to be offered, according to the order to which they 
belonged, and the particular kind of sacrifices which were to be 
performed. 

Passing from this account of the animals which were deemed 
proper for sacrificial purposes, we take notice of the divisions of 
the sacrifices themselves, in relation either to their significance, 
or the mode in which they were performed. Four divisions are 
specified: burnt-offerings, peace-offerings, sin+offerings, and 
trespass-offerings. Of these, burnt-offerings are recorded as 
having been usual at a very early period. The sacrifices of 
Abraham, of Noah, and very probably those of Abel, were of 
this kind. Few traces, indeed, of any other than burnt-offerings 
are to be found in the Scriptures till a period even subsequent 
to Abraham. Before the promulgation of the Sinaitic law, 
however, peace-offerings seem to have been in use. The demand 
made by Moses of the Egyptian king, indicates this; ‘“ Sacri- 
fices and burnt-offerings shalt thou give unto us, which we may 
offer unto the Lord” (Exodus x. 25). The same is evident in 
the language used concerning Jethro, who is said to have offered 
sacrifices and burnt-offerings (Exodus xviii. 12). The word 


translated sacrifices, in each of these passages, has the meaning 
of peace- offerings. 
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The principle on which all sacrifices rested is, that they are 
essential elements of divine worship. They have the force and 
meaning of prayers. The peculiar significance of burnt-offerings 
is the acknowledgment implied in them of God, as the Creator 
and Preserver of all things. They were peculiarly expressive of 
the sentiment of adoration. They were presented, also, when 
the object in view was either to ask for the bounties of Provi- 
dence, or to render thanks for such as had been already vouch- 
safed. On both these occasions, the sentiment of adoration 
would necessarily accompany the petition or the thanksgiving, 
and burnt-offerings would he its most proper expression. They 
seem, in short, to have comprehended within themselves, in 
some measure, the significance of all other forms of sacrifice ; 
as it would be fitting that, when the bounty of Jehovah was 
implored, when this bounty was gratefully acknowledged, when 
one would appease the anger of Jehovah, his sovereign power 
and greatness should also be acknowledged ; and on the other 
hand, when adoration was to be expressed, it was fitting that the 
favor of God should be asked, his goodness be praised, and his 
forgiving mercy be implored. For each of these subordinate 
purposes, however, by the law of Moses, particular sacrifices 
were assigned, notwithstanding that the import of these other 
sacrifices was often meant to be expressed in burnt-offerings. 

It was a peculiarity of burnt-offerings, that foreigners as 
well as native-born Jews were allowed to present them in 
the temple. Piacular sacrifices, thank-offerings, peace-offerings, 
could be received from none but Jews, on the ground that 
the Jews only had been instructed by the Almighty, that 
sacrifices of these descriptions would be acceptable to him. 
Burnt-offerings as embodying that general acknowledgment of 
God as Creator and Benefactor, and offended Sovereign, which 
even nature suggests to all men as expressive of the instinctive 
and universal sentiment of adoration, might be received from 
all, because in this loose sense they were enjoined upon 
all. 

The class of sacrifices to which our attention is next turned 
are those denominated peace-offerings. A difference of opinion 
exists as to the meaning of the word peace as applied to these 
offerings. The term, as is well known, has in the Scriptures 
two meanings: one, that of mutual concord among friends ; the 
other, a condition of prosperity and happiness. The verb from 
which the noun peace is derived, is used in the two senses, of 
giving and enjoying peace, in the double signification of that 
noun already pointed out. It has been supposed, therefore, 
by some, that the offerings in question are called peace-offerings, 
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with a reference to the latter signification of the verb, because 
to each one of the parties, Jehovah, the priests, and the offerers, 
a certain portion of the victim was given. On the other hand, 
it is conceived that peace-offcrings were meant to be significant 
of the concord and friendship which subsisted between the dif- 
ferent parties in the sacrifice. A common table has always been 
regarded as a symbol of friendship; and so of the parties repre- 
sented in the peace-offering, each received and fed upon a 
portion, in token of a mutual friendship. This is the view of 
the subject adopted by many Jewish writers. These offerings, 
says Levi Ben Gerson, are called peace-offerings, as customarily 
presented whenever one was consciously in favour with God; 
and their significance lay in the fact, that the offerers, the 
priests, and Jehovah sat down, as it were, at a common table. 
The blood and the entrails lay upon the altar, as before God, 
the breast and the shoulder were given to the priests, and the 
skin and the remainder of the flesh to the persons who brought 
the sacrifice.) The opinion, in which peace-offerings were 
viewed as betokening prosperity, seems nevertheless the more 
simple and rational. These offerings relate to a condition of 
prosperity. They were either petitions for prosperity, or expres- 
sions of thanks for prosperity. This is the view adopted by 
Philo and the Greek commentators. 

Three kinds are included under the general denomination of 
peace-offerings : freewill, votive, and thank-offerings ; the two 
former are to be considered in the light of petitions ; the latter, 
as an expression of gratitude for prosperity. The judgment, 
even of those who lived before Moses, was, that the favour of 
God could neither be implored nor gratefully commemorated in 
any form so appropriately as by that of a sacrifice. This con- 
sideration seems to have given rise to the peace-offerings which, 
as we have observed, were presented by individuals before the 
time of Moses. To such an extent did this view prevail among 
heathen nations, that it was judged improper to commence 
eating, before the gods had been honored by the offering of a 
portion of bread and wine. This custom, as readers of the 
book of Daniel will remember, prevailed among the Chaldeans. 
Thank-offerings referred, in general, to the actual reception of 
benefits, or to deliverance from remarkable perils. Other peace- 
offerings, however, are sometimes included under this designa- 
tion. The Nazarite, who had fulfilled his vow, was commanded 
to sacrifice a ram as a token of gratitude. Certain peace- 
offerings were usual on solemn feast-days set apart for comme- 
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morating the goodness of God. The sacrifices which had relation 
to the redemption of first-born males are thank-offerings, because 
the consecration of the first-born was a symbol of gratitude for 
the preservation of the children of the Israelites, when the 
Egyptian first-born were put to death. 

Besides the two classes of offerings of which we have now 
treated, there were in use two others, denominated respectively 
sin and trespass-offerings, both which may be included under 
the one designation of piacular. Of sin-offerings, the Jews 
speak of two varieties: one, appointed alike for the poor and the 
rich, and consisting always of the same definite objects; the 
other, consisting of objects of greater or less worth, according 
to the ability of the persons by whom it was presented. Sin- 
offerings of the former variety were appointed in the case of 
transgressions against prohibitory laws, committed ignorantly or 
thoughtlessly, and which, if they had been designedly perpe- 
trated, would have rendered the perpetrator worthy of death. 
They must, also, have been overt acts, and not merely designs 
unexecuted, or words. The greater part of the transgressions, 
included under this head, appear to have been either acts of 
ceremonial impurity, or acts of a sacrilegious character. The 
transgressions for which sacrifices of the second variety were 
appointed, seem to have been very nearly of the same descrip- 
tion. The difference between the two kinds related more to the 
different circumstances of the offences than to any essential 
diversity in the sins for which they were presented. 

As with sin, so with trespass-offerings ; Jewish writers com- 
prehend under this term two specific sorts: one for trespasses 
suspected, either by himself or others, to have been committed 
by a particular person; the other, for trespasses known to have 
been committed by him, known both by himself and by others. 
The diversity was evidently similar to that existing in the case 
of sin-offerings ; and it referred, not so much to the essential 
nature of the trespasses, as to the degree of consciousness with 
which they were committed. 

The peculiarity of sins as distinguished from trespasses, it is 
a matter of some difficulty to state with precision. Jewish 
writers as well as commentators on the Scriptures, both ancient 
and modern, have come to conclusions on this point very much 
at variance with each other. Abrabanel considers sins to have 
been acts committed in unconsciousness of their illegality. Aben 
Ezra considers the difference to be, that the one class of acts 
was committed in ignorance, the other, in forgetfulness of their 
illegality. Grotius conceives the difference to be the same as 
that existing between positive and negative faults. Another 
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writer conceives the difference to be, that sins were acts done in 
mere thoughtlessness; trespasses, acts done from design and 
from motives positively malicious. Other writers maintain that 
sins are acts committed against Jehovah alone, from which men 
receive no direct injury; trespasses are acts tending directly to 
the injury of one’s fellow-creatures. This latter opinion appears 
on the whole to be more worthy of adoption than any one of 
the others. Is not this difference indicated in the fact that, in 
the case of sin-offerings, the blood of the victim was sprinkled 
on the sides and on the horns of the altar ; that sin-offerings were 
appointed for the whole congregation; while trespass-offerings 
were confined to individuals, as most properly capable of that 
class of acts which we have just defined trespasses to be ? 

The division of sacrifices into those appointed for individuals 
and those appointed for the congregation in its collective cha- 
racter, is not undeserving of attention. Besides the sin and 
trespass-offerings, which, as we have just seen, were prescribed 
to individuals, the paschal lamb is to be included in the same 
class. ‘The distinctive features of a sacrifice belonged to this 
offering. The victim was directed to be put to death in the sanc- 
tuary, and its blood to be sprinkled on the altar by the priests. 

In the sacrifices prescribed to the whole congregation, the 
people were regarded as one commonwealth, capable, in a collec- 
tive capacity, of sin; as the proper object of divine goodness, 
and often standing in need of blessings and deliverances. The 
victims offered were procured and presented at the altar by per- 
sons representing the commonwealth. In the statutes relating 
to these sacrifices, it was provided that their efficacy should 
extend to the entire people, considered as one. Of this class of 
sacrifices some were presented only when some peculiar circum- 
stances might demand; others were presented at stated times 
and at regular intervals. Sacrifices of the first kind were offered 
in case of a national transgression fallen into through ignorance, 
and consisted of a single bullock. They were also required 
whenever the people had become guilty of the sin of idolatry. 
The sacrifice, on such occasions, consisted of a single bullock or 
goat, with a second bullock added as a burnt-offering. Later 
Jewish writers add, that in some services of this kind, twelve 
animals of each class were presented. They describe, with much 
minuteness, the ceremonies with which these sacrifices were 
accompanied. A sacrifice of the former kind, that of a single 
bullock, was specially required whenever the commonwealth, 
though still retaining much in its character which was morally 
good, and addicted in general to the worship of God, had igno- 
rantly fallen into some act of the nature of idolatry. The 
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latter form of sacrifice, in which the piacular goat was added, 
was appropriate to a period in which there had been a more 
general and personal relapse into idolatry. As this sacrifice 
supposed not only the neglect of the prescribed religious rites, 
but also the introduction of foreign and heathenish ceremonies, 
the piacular goat was intended to atone for the sin which had 
been committed; and the bullock, added as a burnt-offering, 
denoted the resumption of former rites of worship. Thus Heze- 
kiah, after the temple had been for some time closed and many 
foreign superstitions brought in, offered for the two transgres- 
sions, respectively, bullocks and piacular goats (2 Chron. xxviii. 
24; xxix. 3). In the same manner the Jews, on their return 
from the Babylonish captivity and the restoration of the temple 
and the ancient service, sacrificed, in the name of the entire 
congregation, both these kinds of victims. 

With respect to the sacrifices which recurred at regular 
intervals, we find daily, weekly, monthly, and annual sacrifices 
commanded. Such were the morning and the evening sacrifices 
so frequently alluded to, the sacrifices appropriate to the new 
moon and to the Sabbath. Such were those which were or- 
dained for the paschal holidays and those of the Pentecost, for 
the day of propitiation and the feast of tabernacles. 

Much of the peculiar significance of sacrifices was hidden in 
the rites with which they were accompanied. Attention to 
these is therefore a matter of importance. Whenever a burnt- 
offering was presented by an individual, it was commanded to 
be brought before the great altar by him. When there, his 
hand was to be laid upon the victim and the appointed words of 
prayer to be uttered. After this, the victim was to be imme- 
diately slain and the blood poured round the sides of the altar. 
The skin was then to be removed and the animal cut in pieces. 
The thighs and the inwards were to be washed, and these, 
together with the entrails, were to be taken up the sloping 
ascent of the altar, and having been there sprinkled with salt, 
to be laid out on the hearth. The same rites, with the excep- 
tion of the imposition of hands and the prayers, were observed 
in the case of all sacrifices for the whole congregation. In the 
case of other sacrifices, these rites were somewhat varied. 

It is to be noted, that the services proper to such sacrifices 
as were presented by individuals might be, in part, shared be- 
tween the priests and the individuals offering. There was a 
portion of these services, however, which no one could properly 
perform except the priests. The sprinkling of the blood, the 
kindling of the fire, the laying out of the victim to be burned, 
was the peculiar work of the priests. 

The piacular victims, occasionally presented in the name of 
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the whole people, it was the duty of all the elders personating 
the people, to lead up to the altar and place upon them their 
own hands. A similar division of. services took place in the 
instance of these sacrifices as of those last mentioned. The 
priests retained, in these, their peculiar functions. There were, 
moreover, certain sacrifices in which the sprinkling of the 
blood upon the altar was retained as the peculiar prerogative 
of the high priest. Such were all those whose blood wag 
to be carried into the holy place, as the piacular bullock and 
goat, the sacrifice presented for the whole congregation on the 
day of atonement. Certain points of interest come into view on 
a more particular examination of the rites observed in sacrifices, 
In the first place, the victim having been rightly selected, was 
to be placed before the altar. A command to this effect was 
virtually embodied in the command to place the victim at the 
door of the tabernacle, because there the great altar was situ- 
ated, and God may be supposed to have laid stress on the door 
of the tabernacle, lest it should be believed that a victim was 
rightly presented, if the altar was in some other position. By 
specifying the tabernacle as his own house, the emblematic abode 
of the Divinity, God would admonish all worshippers that sacri- 
fice must be offered to Him, and not to foreign deities. Every- 
thing that was originally directed to be done at the door of the 
tabernacle, was afterwards appointed to be done at the gate of 
the temple of Jerusalem. 

The placing of the victim before the door of the tabernacle, was 
identical with the offering which God directed to be performed. 
This is insisted on to obviate the mistake of those who confound 
the offering, the oblation, with the slaying of the victim ; as if 
there were no oblation previously to the slaying. Yet, though 
the placing of the victim at the door of the tabernacle was the 
same as its oblation, and is wont to be so termed, still it is un- 
deniable that the blood, the inwards, and entrails, when placed 
upon the altar, are also said to be offered. But the oblation of 
these parts was not the oblation of the victim itself while yet 
living. More often, what was done to the separate parts, the 
sprinkling of the blood and the like, is styled burning, rather 
than offering. 

After the offering of the victim, in the sense just defined, 
there followed, in the case of peace-offerings and the piacular 
lamb of the leper, a turning of the victim towards all parts of 
the world; a designed emblem of the truth that God fills and 
possesses all things. To this succeeded the imposition of hands, 
demanded by a sacred law, of all who presented victims at the 
door of the tabernacle. According to Maimonides, both hands 
were to be used, and the whole strength exerted. This rite was 
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to be observed in all burnt-offerings by individuals, in peace- 
offerings, and in certain sin-offerings. The same is supposed to 
have been the case with trespass-offerings. It is added, that in 
piacular sacrifices and burnt-sacrifices, hands should be imposed 
at the north side of the altar; in peace-offerings, anywhere 
within the sanctuary; yet still, so that wherever they were 
placed, the eyes of the worshipper should be turned towards the 
west or towards the temple. This requirement was the more 
suitable, because certain prayers were to be uttered when hands 
were placed, which could not properly be done, unless the face 
was towards the temple. In regard to sacrifices for the whole 
congregation, it is agreed among the Jews, that hands were to 
be imposed only in those of a piacular character. While this 
judgment is not in conflict with any known law, it is in harmony 
with the ascertained usage. When, at the command of Heze- 
kiah, burnt-offerings and piacular victims were sacrificed, we 
are told that only in the latter sacrifices were the hands of the 
elders laid upon the victims. It is not, however, the unani- 
mous judgment of Jewish writers, that even in all piacular 
sacrifices were hands to be imposed. 

The imposition of hands symbolized the devotion to death of 
the object, or its commendation to the favour of God, or its 
being set apart to some sacred use. And certain words were 
appointed to be used in connexion with this rite, expressive of 
the particular object to which the imposition of hands was meant 
to refer; in all cases, however, expressive either of prayer for 
blessing, or of imprecation of evil. Imposition of hands is 
sometimes used as an interchangeable term for prayer. 

The imposition of hands, therefore, was always required to 
be followed by the utterance of certain prescribed forms of 
prayer, always referring, of course, to the precise purpose which 
the sacrifice itself had in view. Prayer of confession was used 
in the case of sin-offerings ; with free-will offerings, supplication 
for blessings was joined; with thank-offerings and votive-offer- 
ings, expressions of gratitude and praise were used. With all, 
might properly be combined the deprecation of evil on account 
of sin, as what suited with the condition of every man as a trans- 
gressor. No doubt can be entertained of the invariableness of 
this custom. Jewish writers uniformly insist, that no sacrifice 
can be effective in the procurement*of pardon, unless it be ac- 
companied by penitent supplication and confession. 

The blood of the victim represented its life, and the sprink- 
ling of the blood upon the altar was the most sacred of the 
sacrificial rites. It was practised in different forms and different 
parts of the temple, according to the nature and meaning of the 
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particular sacrifice. In some instances, the blood was carried 
into the tabernacle. In some cases, it was required to be 
sprinkled on the sides, or on the horns of the altar; in certain 
cases, this was to be done in the holy place; in others, in the 
holy of holies. ; 

The flesh of the victim was, in some cases, to be consumed 
by fire on the altar, Whenever it was commanded that only 
the inwards should be burned on the altar, the remaining parts 
were either to be eaten by the priests and the offerer, or else 
consumed without the camp. ‘The flesh of the victim was dis- 
posed of in this latter manner in most piacular sacrifices. Those 
who bore the flesh to the appointed place of burning, were re- 
garded as unclean, in consequence of the uncleanness of the 
victim ; and the uncleanness of the victim, as in the instance of 
the scape-goat, consisted only in this, that the sins, which it 
was meant to expiate, were supposed to be symbolically laid 
upon it. 

The flesh of all peace-offerings, and of all piacular offerings, 
except those whose blood was carried into the temple, was to be 
eaten, yet not by every man, nor at all times indiscriminately. 
Certain portions of certain victims went to the priests and their 
families ; others were eaten by the persons who offered the 
sacrifice in token of the peace, the concord, supposed to subsist 
between God and themselves. The ground on which it was un- 
lawful to eat things offered to idols, lay partly in this considera- 
tion: such an act betokened a belief in and affection for the 
divinity to which the things were sacrificed. The flesh of sin- 
offerings could not properly be eaten; partly, no doubt, because 
of the uncleanness they had contracted from the sins symbo- 
lically laid upon them, and partly because feasting was judged 
to be incompatible with the feelings and dispositions indicated 
in all piacular sacrifices. 

7. The general nature of a type.—After this discussion of the 
general characteristics of Jewish sacrifices, we proceed to a con- 
sideration of their typical nature. A preliminary question, 
however, must first be disposed of: What is a type? A type, 
in the theological sense, may be thus defined : it is a symbol of 
some future event, designed in its nature and the circumstances 
of its occurrence, to prefigure that future event. That which is 
thus prefigured is called thé antitype. It is, then, in the first 
place, an essential feature of a type that it shall actually pre- 
figure its antitype. One thing can thus prefigure another in 
two ways: either by means of some property or important cir- 
cumstances actually belonging to it in common with its anti- 
type; in the same manner in which the Jewish sacrifices were 
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a type of Christ in the putting to death experienced in both in- 
stances ; or else by means of some property symbolically attached 
to the type. In this last manner the images of the cherubim, 
in the holy of holies, were a type of the celerity with which the 
angels moved; not because the images actually moved swiftly, 
but because they possessed that which was a symbol of swift 
motion, namely wings, artificially attached to the body. Yet 
furthermore, one thing may be the type of another, on the 
ground of a proper comparison between the two. Melchisedek 
shadowed forth Christ our eternal high-priest ; for though Mel- 
chisedek is not in reality an eternal high- priest, yet he has that 
which may be viewed as an image ef eternity, in the absence of 
any historical record of his descent, of his birth and death. 

It is, in the second place, an essential feature of a type, 
that it is plainly shaped by the Almighty with a view to its re- 
presentation of a future event. This is the distinction of a type 
from a simile. Many things resemble each other, between 
which we are not to suppose any typical relation. All flesh is 
grass; yet evidently grass is not a designed type of the frailty 
of man. Sometimes the same name is given to two objects on 
account of a likeness which the one bears to the other. Yet 
there is no need of supposing any typical relation in such cases. 
Herod was denominated a fox. The fox, however, was not a 
type of Herod, because it was not so designed by Jehovah. 

In these statements in reference to the distinctive features of 
types, the usual sense of the word is regarded as well as the 
strictly Biblical usage. The Bible recognizes nothing as a type, 
except such things as God has plainly intended should represent 
future events. Thus the institutions of Moses, to which the 
principle of a type belongs, are called the shadow of things to 
come (Col. ii. 17). The Mosaic law, which was replete with 
types, is said to have had a shadow of good things to come 
(Heb. x. 1). There is the same difference between type and 
symbol as between genus and species. All types are symbols, 
though all symbols are not types. A symbol may represent a 
thing as past, present, or tocome. Thus rites which were in- 
tended to illustrate some trait of character, required to be culti- 
vated by contemporary Jews, were symbols and not types. Some 
rites may have had both the symbolical and the typical character. 
Only those, however, which were designed to represent future 
events were properly types. 

From what has been said of the nature of a type, that of the 
antitype may be easily gathered. The antitype invariably suc- 
ceeds the type. The existence of the latter ceases when that of 
the former begins. Still more, the force which belongs to the 
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antitype is found in the type, either in the form of shadow, 
mere appearance; or, if really existing, in an inferior degree 
only. The death which was common to the Jewish victims and 
to Christ, had in the type far less force in relation to God and 
men than it had in Christ. The law, it is said, having only a 
shadow of good things to come, could not make the comers 
thereunto perfect. The Jewish sacrifices had only a shadow of 
that virtue which belongs to the sacrifice of Christ, and there- 
fore they could not, of themselves, purge those who trusted in 
them. As the shadow with the solid body, so the Mosaic law 
is, in the Scriptures, contrasted with the Gospel. The law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. It 
is objected by Socinus, to this view of the subject, that the type 
never can be considered as entirely destitute of the very pro- 
perty which belongs to the antitype. Always in the type, he 
says, is found something of the identical nature of the antitype.* 
He asserts, therefore, that there was no force existing in the 
sacrifice of Christ which did not properly exist in the Jewish 
sacrifices. This idea is wholly untenable. Nothing is more 
evident than that a type may have only the appearance or a 
symbol of the properties of the antitype, but of the properties 
themselves be wholly destitute. The cherubim had in their 
wings a symbol of the celerity of the angels. The property 
itself they entirely wanted. The incense burned in the temple 
was a symbolof prayer. Had it in itself aught of the properties 
of prayer ? 

8. Sacrifices more particularly typical of Christ, and the 
points in which their typical character lay.—Those sacrifices 
very evidently were intended to be types of Christ, in which the 


victims were to be burned without the camp. Besides the’ 


analogy which lay in their unspotted purity and in their being 
put to death, these victims were employed as piacular sacrifices, 
and their flesh was burned without the camp. “We have,” 
says Paul, “an altar, whereof they have no right to eat, which 
serve the tabernacle. For the bodies of those beasts whose 
blood is brought into the sanctuary by the high-priest, for sin, 
are burned without the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that he 
might sanctify the people with his own blood, suffered without 
the camp” (Heb. xiii. 1O—12). And this argument, derived 
from the place in which Christ suffered, would be without force, 
unless all those victims whose blood was carried into the sanc- 
tuary, were a type of the sacrifice of the Redeemer. For Christ 
would not have suffered without the gate merely because those 
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Ww, victims were burned without the gate. There must be other 
ee and higher points of agreement; and this higher agreement 
nd can be found only in the relations of type to antitype. All 
nd victims, therefore, whose bodies were burned without the camp, 
7 a were types of Christ; and this in the stronger sense, because 
ers they not only prefigured his death in the general, but the place 
of in which it occurred. 
re- Of many of the victims whose flesh was to be burned with- 
in out the camp, the blood was to be carried into the holy of 
aw holies. These, too, were pre-eminently typical of the sacrifice 
vas of Christ. They not only prefigured his death in the general, 
It and the place of his death, but also his entrance into the upper 
"pe sanctuary. “ But Christ,” says Paul, ‘ being come an high- 
ro- priest of good things to come, by a greater and more perfect 
he tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not of this 
ye. building ; neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his 
the own blood, he entered in once into the holy place, having ob- 
ish tained eternal redemption for us” (Heb. ix. 11,12). In this 
ore passage, the Jewish high-priest and ours, Christ Jesus; the 
ra blood of goats and calves and the blood of the Saviour; the 
ies most holy place and the sanctuary above; and, finally, the en- 
eir trance of the high-priest into the former and that of Christ into 
rty the latter, are compared together as types and antitypes. No- 
ple thing, it may be here observed, can be further from the truth 
ies than the confident assertion of Socinus, that no piacular victims 
were types of Christ except those which were slain at stated 
the times and in the name of the whole congregation.’ Among the 
ces victims thus burned without the camp, were those piacular bul- 
the locks of which one was for the congregation and the other for 
the ° the high-priest alone; both of which were sacrificed only at 
ing irregular intervals, 
ces, 9. Exclusive reference of sacrifices to God.—The typical 
e,” nature of the sacrifices now described, lay in these two points: 
ich the first, that they had a specific relation to God; the second, 
ose that a vicarious punishment was laid upon the victims. These 
sin, sacrifices thereby teach us the correspondent truths concerning 
he Christ; that his sacrifice of himself had a reference to God, 
out and that he endured a vicarious punishment. Each of these 
ved positions, it is well known, has been denied by Socinus and 
ree, his school. 
ne- In proof of the first proposition, that the Jewish piacular 
rist sacrifices had particular relation to God, that they were designed 


08e to operate on the mind of God directly, we allude to the place 
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in which these sacrifices were required to be offered. This, at 
first, was the tabernacle. Afterwards it was the temple at Jeru- 
salem, which had the same character and uses with the taber-. 
nacle. Each was rendered holy by that glory, the cloud, which 
presented a certain symbol of the presence of God. Each was 
built with the design of its becoming the dwelling-place of Je- 
hovah. Those who entered the sanctuary are said to appear in 
the presence of God, and whatever was done in it was done 
before God. Here God was willing to be approached and con- 
sulted ; towards the temple prayer was to be offered by travellers 
or exiles, as we know to have been done by the prophet Daniel. 
These facts indicate that there was a certain special presence of 
God in the sanctuary. The inference is an easy one, that sacri- 
fices performed in this place, thus selected by Jehovah as his 
abode in the midst of the people, and made sacred by his pecu- 
liar presence, were meant to have a particular reference to God. 
There was no reason why they should be performed in the sane- 
tuary, unless they were performed with particular reference to 
the inhabitant of the sanctuary; nor could they be performed 
with reference to him, unless their aim had been to affect his 
mind, just as was the case with the prayers and thanksgivings 
which were uttered in the sanctuary. 

Let it be noted, besides, that of certain victims the blood 
was to be carried into the holy of holies, the peculiar dwelling- 
place of Jehovah. The only purpose of this act must have been 
to win for the worshipper the favour of Him before whom the 
blood was sprinkled. And if this be conceded, then must it be 
allowed also, that the virtue of these sacrifices, whose blood was 
thus sprinkled before God, must have been directed especially 
towards Jehovah, that God must have been their specific object. 
Not otherwise are we to judge, in the general, concerning all 
sacrifices. The whole sanctuary was consecrated to services, in 
performing which every one drew near to God. If such was the 
nature and relation of sacrifices in general, this must be the 
nature and relation of those sacrifices which we have enumerated 
as specially typical of the sacrifice of Christ. 

The consideration of the functions of the priests leads to the 
same conclusion. These functions are described in the words 
addressed by Jehovah to Moses: “Thou shalt put them,” i.e, 
the priestly garments, “ upon Aaron thy brother, and his sons 
with him; and shall anoint them and consecrate them and 
sanctify them, that they may minister unto me in the priest’s 
office ” (Ex. xxviii. 41). To execute the priestly office, there- 
fore, and to minister unto God, were the same thing. They 
were acts of which God is the great and exclusive object. The 
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priests, when they ministered unto God, that is to say, when 
they performed sacrifices, drew near only to God; and all the 
religious rites and ceremonies, which are connected with the 
offering of sacrifices, are so arranged as to appear to bear a spe- 
cific relation to God. We are to observe the distinction existing 
between the office of the priests and that of the prophets and 
apostles. It is the office of the latter to transact the business 
of God with men. It is the office of priests to transact the 
business of men with God. The prophets and apostles were 
God’s ambassadors to men; the priests are the advocates of 
men before God. Now then, says Paul, are we ambassadors 
for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us. On the 
other hand, it is said, that every high-priest taken from among 
men is ordained for men in things pertaining to God (Heb. 
v. 1). 

It has been urged by Crellius, in reply to Grotius, that Paul, 
as if invested with the priestly office, affirms that he had whereof 
he might glory through Jesus Christ in those things which per- 
tain to God (Rom. xv. 17). But it will appear by a reference 
to the verse immediately preceding, that Paul had transferred to 
himself, figuratively, certain functions of the priests. He had 
prepared the Gentiles, by the instructions he had given them in 
evangelical doctrine, to become living sacrifices unto God. In 
consequence of this he ventures to assume to himself, in this 
figurative mode, a priestly character, and to say that he had 
whereof he might glory through Jesus Christ. Though Paul, 
using this figurative style, though all Christians are sometimes 
denominated priests, yet it is to be noted that no ministers of 
the Gospel, whatever rank they may occupy, are in their official 
character ever spoken of in the Bible as priests. The ministry 
never should be confounded with the priesthood. The former, 
as has been affirmed already, is an embassy from God to men; 
the latter an embassy from men to God. The former has to 
do directly with men, the latter with God. To the Jewish 
priesthood, the priesthood of Christ, not the Christian ministry, 
succeeded ; and with Christ the priestly office ceased to exist on 
the earth. 

Again, we take notice of the careful provision made in the 
Jewish ritual for the preservation of the official sacredness and 
purity of the priests. Great regard was paid to their descent, 
their marriage, the healthiness of their body. No foreigner, no 
unclean person, no one with any personal blemish, no one under 
the influence of wine or strong drink, no one not clothed in the 
robes strictly proper’ to his rank, could perform any priestly 
function. These regulations grew out of the idea of the singular 
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sacredness of the priestly office ; a sacredness which had no other 
basis than the closeness of the connexion of that office with 
God. The priests were in all things to minister unto God. He 
was the direct object of every preparation for the work through 
which they passed, because he was the direct and exclusive 
object of the work itself. 

We advert also to the caution which the Jews were com- 
manded to use in the selection of animals for sacrifice. Not all 
kinds of animals, of which it was lawful for man to eat, was it 
lawful to employ for sacrificial purposes; nor was it permitted 
to offer, even from among the allowed classes, individual animals 
that were in any degree diseased or blemished. The reason for 
this extreme caution is found in the fact, that sacrifices are 
either an expression of praise to the Almighty for his goodness, 
or else they are the designed means of conciliating or retain- 
ing his favour. No victim that was not perfect in its kind 
could be considered as a fitting instrument for such purposes, if 
we assume that the significance of sacrifices is derived entirely 
from their relation to Jehovah. Sacrifices may be likened to 
gifts made to a king by his subjects. The dignity and excel- 
lence of the monarch, as estimated by his subjects, are in pro- 
portion to the excellence of the gifts presented to him. The 
words of Malachi may be here properly cited: “If ye offer the 
blind for sacrifice, is it not evil? Offer it now unto thy gover- 
nor; will he be pleased with thee, or accept thy person?” (Mal. 
i. 8). And as the transgression of the rules given for the selec- 
tion of sacrificial victims occasioned the rejection, and the careful 
observance of these rules occasioned the acceptance of the vic- 
tims by Jehovah, we are to infer that Jehovah was the one great 
object of all sacrificial observances. 

Reflection on the rites which accompanied sacrifices will sug- 
gest the same conclusion. The victim was to be properly placed 
before the altar; hands were to be imposed upon him; he was 
to be slain by the priests, and his blood to be sprinkled. These 
were rites by which the victim was offered to God. The altar 
was the table of the Lord. The mercy-seat and the innermost 
sanctuary were the peculiar dwelling-place of Jehovah. What- 
ever was presented at either of these places was presented to 
God. The waving of the sacrifice, in certain instances, to all 
points of the compass, was meant to indicate its being offered to 
God as filling all space. In all these rites there was a manifest 
reference to God. The sacrifice itself must therefore be con- 
sidered as having such a reference. The priests who attended 
at the altar directed their activity, not to the altar itself, but to 
the God to whom the altar was dedicated. For in all worship 
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rendered to God, the rites by which the worship is performed, 
and the worship itself, must be conceived of as referring to the 
same object. 

Furthermore, since all worship whether natural or artificially 
established, relates either to the attainment or the commemora- 
tion of the Divine favour, we infer that sacrifices, which are es- 
sentially worship, must have tended to the same point. Hence 
prayers are called the “calves of the lips,” for the reason that 
prayers are sacrifices and sacrifices are prayers. Prayers are 
spiritual sacrifices, and sacrifices are symbolical prayers. The 
sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to God, while the 
prayer of the righteous (that is, his sacrifice) is his delight. 
Prayers, also, were interspersed among the sacrificial rites. It 
was their intended effect to secure from God the same end as 
the sacrifices themselves; and the sacrifices must be supposed 
to refer to the same Being as did the prayers which were min- 
gled with them. 

It is instructive to observe the frequency with which the 
Bible gives the name of sacrifices figuratively to certain actions 
of men. Prayers and thanksgivings are denominated “ spiritual 
sacrifices” (1 Pet. ii. 5). In the same manner expenses, labors, 
sufferings, borne for the glory of God, have the name of “ sacri- 
fices.” Kindnesses done to the needy, brokenness of spirit, are 
spoken of in a similar way. These are all described as being 
pleasing to God, and they are figuratively denominated sacri- 
fices, because sacrifices have a similar purpose in view, and refer, 
like these actions, directly and exclusively to Jehovah. The 
sacred writers would not give figuratively the name of sacrifices 
to certain actions on the ground of their being acceptable to 
God, and being directed exclusively to him unless sacrifices, 
properly considered, were of the same nature. 

The exclusive reference of sacrifices to Jehovah is specially 
obvious in those which were of a piacular character ; and which, 
beyond all others, were symbolical of the sacrifice of Christ. In 
these, the relation supposed to exist between him who offered 
the sacrifice and God, is that of an offender to an indignant 
sovereign who possesses the power both to punish and to pardon. 
Piacular sacrifices are to be performed only for the purpose of 
averting punishment, and no one needs to avert punishment 
from himself unless he has contracted guilt by sinning. In all 
piacular sacrifices, the guilty party who offered the sacrifice, and 
the priest likewise in the same character of sinner, approached 
Jehovah as one that was offended and possessed the power of 
punishment and of pardon, and for the purpose of obtaining 
pardon; the criminal, placing the victim before the altar and 
performing the other rites incumbent on him, that he might 
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properly express his contrition for his crime, and render God 
propitious ; the priest, sprinkling the blood of the victim upon 
the altar, thus symbolically presenting to God the very life of 
the animal as a ransom for the guilty party ; a special reference 
to God manifestly pervading all these rites and lending to them 
their entire significance. 

All that has now been said in relation to the reference of 
sacrifices to God, is in harmony with the opinions of Jewish 
writers. Philo asserts that those who drew near to the altar did 
so for the purpose either of prayer or of thanksgiving to the 
Almighty.” If any one inquire, he goes on to say, for what 
reasons men, in early times, performed sacrifices and offered 
prayers, two will be obvious: one, the majesty of God, as being 
intrinsically deserving of honor: the other, the advantage of the 
worshipper, the procurement of good or the removal of evil. 
Sacrifices having the former end in view, whose chief purpose 
was to give expression to the sentiment of adoration, are called 
burnt-sacrifices or offerings; those having the latter object in 
view, are called either peace or piacular-sacrifices. Both, how- 
ever, have this feature in common, that they are directed exclu- 
sively to Jehovah. In a similar strain Abrabanel speaks of the 
principle on which all sacrifices rest. They are expressions of 
gratitude, they are supplications, to God. The law, he says, 
does not direct that the blood of the piacular victim should be 
sprinkled on the altar, except for the purpose of appeasing God 
and obtaining the forgiveness of sin.” Another Jewish writer, 
Isaac Ben Aramah, asserts the affinity between sacrifice and 
prayer to be so close that each avails to the same purpose and 
has the same significance ; and consequently, if God be the ex- 
clusive object of prayer, then also of sacrifices. In a word, it 
seems to be the unanimous judgment of Jewish writers, that 
sacrifices not less than supplication and thanksgiving, related 
alone and directly to Jehovah. 

The opinions of pagan writers on this point coincide with 
those of Jewish writers. Sacrifices are ordered to the gods, says 
Porphyry, for three reasons: for purposes of adoration, to testify 
gratitude for benefits conferred, to procure favors. The pagans 
evidently looked upon sacrifices as acts of worship, of which God 
was the object. They seem to have identified sacrifices with 
prayers. The Greck and Latin terms for sacrificing are of like 
signification to the words supplicate, appease, propitiate. Czesar 
relates that among the Gauls of his time, it was a common opi- 
nion, that, unless the life of a man was given for the life of a 
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man, the gods could not be appeased” The language uniformly 
employed by pagan writers on this subject, points to the same 
conclusion with that which we have already drawn from writers 
among the Jews. Early Christian authors teach the same truth. 
Sacrifices were never to be offered except to the one god. Sacri- 
fices were of the very nature of religious w orship, Jehovah is 
their exclusive object. 

10. Vicarious punishment, implied in piacular sacrifices.— 
The typical nature of piacular sacrifices lies, we have said, in 
these two points: the first, that they have a specific relation to 
God; the second, that a vicarious punishment was laid upon the 
victims. We have already demonstrated the peculiar relation 
of sacrifices to God. We pass to the proofs of the statement, 
that a vicarious punishment was laid upon the victims. 

By vicarious punishment, is meant any evil inflicted on one 
for the purpose of expiating the guilt of another. It is essential, 
that it have the effect of procuring the forgiveness of the sin of 
the offender, and removing from him the punishment which his 
sin deserves. That is not vicarious punishment, as we design to 
use the term, which, although it consists formally in evil suf- 
fered by another person, is yet in reality punishment to the 
offender himself. Children often suffer from the sins of the 
parent. The evil thus endured is penal to the parent; and be- 
cause it does not have the effect of averting punishment from the 
parent, it has not the nature of vicarious punishment. 

Vicarious punishment may be of two kinds. It may be a 
punishment of the very same nature with that whose place it is 
designed to take ; as when one suffers death in order to liberate 
his friend from death. It may be of a different nature. It is, 
also, to be observed that vicarious punishment inflicted on ani- 
mals for the sins of men, had its proper effect only as being a 
condition, as it were, prescribed by the law, without which God 
was unwilling to forgive the offender. For although it was, for 
the most part, only the lighter kind of offences that could be ex- 
piated in this way, still God was not willing they should be 
passed over without this species of punishment being inflicted, 
lest too free a licence should be given to sinful indulgence. 
Vicarious punishments have a real and intrinsic efficacy in the 
removal of punishment. They are an exhibition of the justice 
and righteousness of God, and have a real tendency to arouse 
and perpetuate a proper regard to the law. Their efficacy does 
not depend on an arbitrary Divine appointment. They remove 
guilt or the liableness to punishment, because they answer all 
the purposes of actual punishment. 

_For the purpose of proving that piacular sacrifices had the 
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nature of vicarious punishment, we observe, that the sacred 
writers are in the habit of representing sin as a foul spot pol- 
luting the person of the offender, and of describing the expiation 
of sin by terms expressive of purification. God directed, that on 
the day of atonement the sins of the congregation should, ina 
symbolical manner, be transferred to the goat, which was after- 
wards to be led into the wilderness. To deepen the moral sig- 
nificance of this act, the goat was to be considered as defiled b 
the very sins which were designed to be expiated. This defile- 
ment was so great, that the person by whom the goat was con- 
ducted into the wilderness, contracted uncleanness. He was not 
allowed to return into the camp, till he had been purified by 
water. Sins were symbolically transferred to the goat by the 
imposition of the hands of the high-priest, and the utterance of 
certain words of confession. The priest in this transaction was 
considered as personating the people. In the case of all piacu- 
lar sacrifices, whose blood was carried into the holy place and 
the flesh burned without the camp, the same rites were observed 
as in the case of the scape-goat. Hands were laid upon the head 
of the victim, and confession of sin uttered. The animals con- 
tracted, by means of these rites, the same ceremonial unclean- 
ness. The persons by whom their bodies were carried away to 
be burned, were supposed to become unclean. We are to infer, 
therefore, from this similarity in the rites practised in the two 
cases, that to piacular victims in general, as well as to the scape- 
goat, the sins of the guilty party were transferred. No better 
exhibition of the nature of vicarious punishment can be given 
than that which is here seen. The sins of the party actually 
guilty are laid symbolically on the victim, and expiation for these 
sins is then made by the shedding of the blood of the latter. 
The objection urged by Socinus, that the punishment due to 
the sins of a man cannot be laid upon a beast, because man and 
beast have not a common nature, is of little weight. The sins 
of men can be symbolically laid upon an irrational animal. We 
affirm this, because it is explicitly said in the Scriptures to be 
true in reference to the scape-goat. The Scriptures not less 
clearly assert that the sins of men can be expiated by the blood 
of piacular victims. In vain it is urged that this transference 
of sins to an irrational animal is done only in appearance ; that 
in reality it can never be done. Thisis admitted. This figurative 
transference of sins, however, has a significance, which can lie 
Only in this, that the animals on which sins were laid were put 
in the place of the guilty, and, by the shedding of their blood, 
expiated the sins of the guilty. And, though we should concede 
that there was rather the appearance than the reality of vicarious 
punishment, still should we be warranted in affirming that the 
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reality existed in the sacrifice of Christ. For it is the law of 
the type and the antitype, that whatever exists in appearance in 
the type, exists in the antitype in reality. 

It is said, still further, that animals could not endure a vica- 
rious punishment unless they were put to death; but they could 
not endure a vicarious death, because death is not the punish- 
ment affixed to the sins in reference to which these sacrifices 
were appointed. This objection rests upon the supposition that 
a vicarious punishment must be of precisely the same nature 
with that whose place it is designed to take ; that animals could 
not properly be put to death except in those instances where 
death was denounced against the actual offender. But this sup- 
position is groundless, It is not needful, in order to a vicarious 
punishment, that it should correspond precisely to the punish- 
ment for which it is intended to be a substitute. The kind of 
punishment, which may properly serve as a substitute, depends 
upon the will of the sovereign power. 

In fine, whoever rightly apprehends the points of agreement 
and the points of disagreement between vicarious and proper 
punishments, will have a ready answer to the objections brought 
forward by Socinus and his followers. All punishments, whe- 
ther proper or vicarious, go upon the ground of violated law. 
They are designed to inculcate a proper regard for law. Both 
are meant to teach that no sin can be allowed to pass unrebuked. 
But though they possess these points of likeness, there are other 
points in which they differ. Punishment, in the proper sense of 
the term, can be inflicted only on the evil doer. Its necessity 
grows directly out of the nature of the law. Law ordains pun- 
ishment only on such as have deserved punishment. It is de- 
served, in no case, by one man for the fault of another. Desert, 
in a moral sense, originates in the intentions of him of whom 
the desert is predicated; and there is nothing which is more 
strictly one’s own, nothing less capable of communication with 
another, than acts of the will or intentions. There is, therefore, 
nothing which is more strictly one’s own and less capable of 
communication than sin. Punishment, in the strict and proper 
sense, as inflicted on an individual, relates alone to the sin of 
that individual, and can rightly be inflicted only on the strength 
of that sin. But the right by which vicarious punishment is in- 
flicted, originates either in the sovereign dominion of the ruler, 
in distinction from his judicial character, or else in the consent 


‘of him who suffers the vicarious punishment, in conjunction with 


that sovereign dominion. The latter element is seen in Christ, 
suffering death of his own accord, in obedience to the will of the 
Father. The former element is seen in the piacular sacrifices 
appointed to the Jews. 
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It is wont to be alleged, at this point, that vicarious punish- 
ment, inflicted on the strength of either of these rights, lacks 
the essential characteristic of punishment relatively to him on 
whom it is laid. It does indeed lack this characteristic, if we 
fail to remember the distinction between proper and vicarious 
punishment. Proper punishment, provided it be proportioned 
to the crime, and there be no interposition of pardoning grace, 
immediately takes away the obligation to punishment by literally 
and fully meeting the obligation. Vicarious punishment, how- 
ever, not arising directly from the obligation to punishment 
created by the law, but from the sovereign power of the ruler, 
may properly consist in something else than that which the law 
literally prescribes. And it does not have for its purpose the 
satisfaction of the law strictly construed, but merely the de- 
mands of that sovereign power. Hence it is, that the idea of the 
remission of sin is altogether incompatible with the idea of proper 
punishment. The reverse of this is the case with the punishment 
which is vicarious. With the nature of this, the idea of pardon 
is entirely congruous. This can have no influence, except such 
as the pardoning grace of the ruler may see fit to assign to it. 
It is not viewed by the sovereign as the literal punishment of 
the evil doer, but only as the indispensable condition of the 
maintenance of the authority of the law. A condition of this 
kind may reasonably be exacted at the very moment that grace 
is exercised in the pardon of the offender. There is no incon- 
sistency between these two things, unless one choose to affirm 
that the exaction of any condition whatever is at variance with 
the idea of pardon. Punishment in the proper sense of the 
term, then, satisfies the law by means of the actual endurance, 
by the transgressor, of the precise evil appointed in the penalty 
of the law. In vicarious punishment, that is suffered which the 
penalty does not contain, but yet that which relates to the same 
point and effects the same end, the confirmation of the law. It 
is not of essential importance with what mind proper punish- 
ment is borne. If in its formal nature it be proportioned to the 
crime, it meets the full claim of the law, whether it be endured 
willingly or reluctantly. But vicarious punishment derives its 
efficacy from many other sources besides its formal nature. It 
depends on the voluntariness and innocence of the sufferer, upon 
the greatness of the evil endured, and upon its tendency to mag- 
nify the law. 

11. Views of Jewish, Pagan, and Christian writers on the 
subject of Vicarious Punishment.—lIt is evidently the sentiment 
of the earlier Christian writers, not only that the sins of men 
were laid upon victims presented in sacrifice, but that the lives 


of the victims were given in the place of the souls of the offerers. , 
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Origen asserts, that, as hands were imposed on the head of the 
animal sacrificed, so the sins of the human race were laid upon 
Christ, for he is the head of the body of the church. Theodoret, 
commenting on Leviticus, says, that every one who offered a 
sacrifice, placed his hands on the head of the animal, and by 
that means transferred to the animal his own sinful deeds; the 
hand, by which most deeds of men are performed, being taken 
for the deeds themselves. The early Christian writers conceived 
that the lives of the animals sacrificed were substituted for the 
souls of offenders. The writer just quoted, commenting on 
Exodus, affirms that the priests did not lay hands on all victims, 
but only on those which were presented for themselves, and es- 
pecially on all sin-offerings. In the case of other victims, the 
hands of the persons sacrificing were imposed. This was in- 
tended to signify the substitution of the victim in the place of 
the offender. Quotations to this effect might easily be multi- 
plied from Eusebius of Czesarea, Athanasius, and the early 
Christian writers in general. They uniformly ascribe to the 
death of Christ, as a piacular sacrifice, the nature of a vicarious 
punishment. 

The coincidence between these views and those expressed by 
Jewish writers, is worthy of remark. Levi Ben Gerson asserts 
the significance of the imposition of hands to be the transference 
of the sins of the offerer to the victim (Exodus xxix. 10). Isaac 
Ben Aramah teaches that as often as any one sins, whether 
ignorantly or consciously, he removes the sin from himself to 
the animal sacrificed, on whose head he places his hand.’ It is 
the doctrine of Abrabanel, that after confession, in the instance 
of the piacular bullock, the sins of the children of Israel were 
placed on it. If any one doubts whether those who considered 
sins to be transferred to the victim, also considered that these 
sins were expiated by the death of the victim as by a vicarious 
punishment, this scruple may be removed by recollecting the 
words of deprecation used in respect to a piacular victim: “ Let 
this be my expiation.” All Jewish writers conceive these words 
to be a prayer that the evil feared by the offerer in view of his 
own iniquities may fall upon the piacular victim. 

The most interesting of these testimonies from Jewish 
writers, are perhaps those which bear upon the doctrine, that 
the life of the animal slain was substituted in the place of that 
of the offending party. The Jewish writer Baal Aruch explains 
the words of deprecation cited in the preceding paragraph, in 
the following mode. “It is, he says, as if one exclaimed: “ Let 
this animal be regarded as standing in my place, as bearing my 
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iniquities in order that they may be forgiven me.” Solomoi 
Jarchi explains this formula in the same manner. It is equiva- 
lent, he says, to the prayer: ‘“ Let the evil which is due to me 
fall upon this my substitute.’ Another writer, Moses Ben 
Nachman, speaking of. sacrifices in general, says, “It would be 
just that the blood of the offender should be shed and his body 
be burned ; but God, in his clemency, accepts the victim at the . 
hands of the offender as a thing substituted, and a ransom, that 
his blood may be shed in the stead of that of the transgressor.” 
It is not necessary to multiply quotations. 

It only remains to observe that a similar idea in reference to 
the nature of sacrifices, evidently was spread among the pagan 
nations of antiquity. Herodotus thus describes a custom preva- 
lent in Egypt. It was usual, he says, to imprecate upon the 
heads of victims whatever evil was supposed to threaten either 
individuals or the land, in such a manner that the victim might 
be made to endure it. A victim thus treated was considered, he 
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adds, as unclean and as not fit to be eaten.” Servius, comment- : 

i ing on Virgil, tells us, that whenever, in a certain city of ancient 
i Gaul, the pestilence prevailed, one of the poorer inhabitants 

4 allowed himself to be led through the streets, and, after the evils 

f infesting the city had been imprecated on himself, to be put to P 

q death.’ A custom somewhat similar to this, is said to have ex- ; 

i isted among the Athenians. , 

q 12. The Priesthood of Christ. ‘The death of Christ embodies ‘ 
i in itself the reality to which the various observances that have 

been described bear the relation of type. The points to be proved : 

in respect to the death of Christ are, that it was a sacrifice and p 

that it had the nature of a vicarious punishment. Previously, ‘ 

however, the priesthood of Christ must be briefly discussed. . 

By the priesthood of Christ, we are to understand the advo- t 

cacy which he undertakes on behalf of men in the presence of e 

God. In his office of prophet and king, he has to do directly d 

with men. In his office of priest, he has to do directly with ‘ 

God. As prophet, he is ambassador from God to men. As p 

king, he is the representative of God in his regal character. As t! 

priest, he is the ambassador from men to God. This is the p 

same distinction which exists between the priestly and the i 

clerical office; and it is such, that by the very nature of the d 


case, the priestly office, in its real and proper sense, cannot be 
sustained by any man. In harmony with all this, we are told t} 
that “if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous” (1 John i. 2). Christ appears be- C 
fore God on our behalf, pleading our cause in that presence. 
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To what order of priests does Christ properly belong? The 
Scriptures speak of him as a priest after the order of Melchize- 
dek. Between the priesthood of Melchizedek and the Aaronic 
priesthood, two points of unlikeliness are to be noticed. The 
first is, that the priesthood of Melchizedek was not confined to 
any one family: the Aaronic priesthood was restricted to the 
family of Aaron. The second difference is, that whoever became 
a priest after the order of Melchizedek, became a priest for ever: 
either in a shadowy, symbolical sense, as was the case with 
Melchizedek ; or in a real and substantial manner, as was the 
case with Christ. The latter is to perform the priestly functions 
through all the ages of the world. In the Aaronic priesthood, 
the office was continually transferred from one to another; and, 
in the general, it was destined to come to an end with the ad- 
vent of Christ. 

The mode in which Christ was inducted into the priestly 
office differed from the mode used in the case of the Aaronic 
priesthood. In the latter case, the rites employed were intended 
to be emblematical of the excellences which every priest should 
possess. ‘These excellences were given only in an emblematic 
form. The rites, by which purification was symbolized, could 
not impart a real purification. In the case of the Son of God, 
as it was needful he should actually possess the qualifications of 
a perfect priest, what may be called the rites of consecration 
were such as, actually and not in the way of emblem alone, im- 
parted these qualifications. To the highest perfection of a priest 
these three qualities are essential: the first, that he stands in 
such a relation of favor and influence with Jehovah, as to be 
able efficaciously to commend unto God those to whom he would 
render God propitious ; the second, that he be of a disposition 
towards men, so kind and compassionate, as to be willing to ex- 
ert his priestly power on their behalf; the third, that he be en- 
dued with an immortal life. Reason not less than Scripture 
establishes the necessity of these qualities to the character of a 
perfect high-priest. It is essential, according to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, that every high-priest be able to offer both gifts 
and sacrifices for sins ; that he have compassion on the ignorant 
and on them that are out of the way; that he have an unchange- 
able priesthood, and be able to save unto the uttermost all that 
come unto God by him, and ever live to make intercession for 
them. 

These essential qualities met, in the most perfect manner, in 
Christ. Their impartation to him constituted his induction 
into the priestly office. The purity of his life and the severity 
of his sufferings, united with the voluntariness with which they 
were undergone, were the elements of that favor with God, on 
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the strength of which he is able to commend unto God those 
whose cause he undertakes. He is of such a compassionate 
temper as to banish all reluctance to sustain the burdens and 
pains, connected with the sacerdotal functions. He was raised 
up from the grave and ascended to heaven, that he might there 
perform its closing act. 

Such is the nature of the priestly character as predicated of 
Christ. Was this character actually sustained by him? Every 
reader of the Bible will take notice that, whatever things are 
affirmed concerning the priestly character, in the most strict 
and literal meaning of the words, are affirmed of the priestly 
character of Christ. It is said in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
that if perfection were by the Levitical priesthood, there was no 
further need that another priest should rise after the order of 
Melchizedek and not be called after the order of Aaron. For 
the priesthood being changed, there is made of necessity also a 
change of the law (Hebrews vii. 11). The argument here is, 
that, if the transference of the priestly character to Christ ren- 
dered necessary a change of the law, then it was a real and 
proper priesthood which was thus transferred to Christ. 
Priests, in the improper figurative sense of the term, existed 
among the Jews, while the Mosaic law remained in force. 
Every one was a priest who offered spiritual service to God; 
indeed, the whole Jewish nation were priests in this figurative 
sense. It must have been a real priesthood, then, which was 
conferred on Christ. Still further, it is said concerning Christ, 
that “if he were on earth, he should not be a priest, seeing that 
there are priests that offer gifts according to the law (Hebrews 
viii. 4). Such, according to this passage, is the nature of the 
priesthood of Christ, that it was forbidden him by the law to 
exercise its functions on the earth, because the law restricted 
the earthly functions of the priesthood to the family of Aaron. 
But if Christ were a priest only in an improper and figurative 
sense, there was nothing in the law adverse to the exercise of 
his functions on the earth. As already said, such a priesthood 
existed under the Mosaic law ; it has always existed; its duties 
have always been allowed to be performed. If Christ, then, be 
a priest at all, he is a priest.in the proper meaning of the word. 
He performs proper sacerdotal duties, not indeed on the earth, 
but in heaven, the holy of holies of the evangelical temple. The 
great difference between his priesthood and that of the Aaronic 
family, relates to the place in which their respective duties are 
discharged. 

Inasmuch, then, as the title of priest is often given to Christ 
in the Scriptures, we are warranted in supposing the proper 
priestly character and functions to belong to him, unless some 
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adequate reason to the contrary is given. Our adversaries, 
however, furnish no such reason. They attempt, without 
success, to show that there is no real distinction between the 
regal and prophetical offices of Christ and his priestly office ; 
that these are different names for one office. It is to no purpose 
to allege that the title and functions of priest are but seldom 
ascribed to Christ. They are as often ascribed to him as are 
those of prophet and king. No greater weight belongs to the 
other objections which are set up against our doctrine. 

18. Christ’s Death, a Sacrifice and of the Nature of Vicarious 
Punishment.—Having thus established the priestly character of 
the Redeemer, we proceed to remark, that his sacrifice belonged 
to that class which we have denominated piacular. Its intended 
effect was to purge away, to expiate, our sins; he is said to offer 
himself to God as a sacrifice for sin. These things cannot be 
properly predicated of any other than piacular sacrifices. His 
sacrifice, it is true, procures for us not only the forgiveness of 
sin, but also the influences of the Holy Spirit, and whatever else 
is needful to our salvation. The various classes of sacrifices 
appointed to the Jews, were designed to procure for the offerers 
these manifold benefits. The sacrifice of Christ may be con- 
ceived to combine, in itself, all the efficacy which was lodged in 
these others. Its direct effect was that of expiation ; its indirect 
effects were equally extensive with those intended to arise from 
the entire Jewish ritual. 

The class, to which the sacrifice of Christ belonged, being 
ascertained, we are next to ask in what it consisted? We are 
to remember, therefore, that those sacrifices in which the body 
was burned without the camp, more distinctly than others were 
typical of the sacrifice of Christ ; and of these, more especially 
those whose blood was carried into the most holy place. The 
sacrifice of Christ, therefore, consisted in the performance of 
rites similar to those which were observed in the case of victims 
whose blood was carried into the holy of holies. We are to seek 
for this similarity in three things; in the voluntary offering up 
of himself, in the death which he underwent, and in the subse- 
quent entrance into the holy of holies. The language, not less 
than the deportment of the Saviour, illustrates his offering of 
himself as a sacrificial victim at the altar. His language as 
given in John, “for their sakes I sanctify myself” (John xvii.), 
is equivalent to the phrase, “for their sakes I offer myself.” 
It is so translated by Chrysostom. The prayers by means of 
which Christ, as it were, consecrated himself to death, are of 
similar import and effect to those with which the high-priest, 
on the day of expiation, presented the victims at the altar. 
Christ’s prayer, as given in the seventeenth of John, is particu- 
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larly to be regarded as one of consecration to death. His 
deportment was, throughout, in keeping with his language. 
He went willingly to the place, from which he knew he should 
be conducted to his mock trial and subsequently to crucifixion. 

The death which he underwent corresponded to that ap- 
pointed for piacular victims. It was required that the flesh of 
these victims should be burned without the camp; Christ was 
put to death without the walls of the city. The action of Christ, 
in which we are to trace an analogy to the carrying of the blood 
of the victim into the holy of holies, was his ascension to heaven, 
there to present himself in his double capacity of priest and 
victim, before the throne of God. 

The death which Christ underwent for men, we are to con- 
sider more particularly in the light of a vicarious punishment. 
His death is considered, in the New Testament, in a threefold 
aspect. It is the death of a martyr, confirming the truth of the 
doctrines to be inculeated. It is the death of a testator, afford- 
ing to the heirs the immediate possession of the legacy be- 
queathed. Finally, it is the death of a piacular victim, by which 
our transgressions are expiated. Of his death, viewed in this 
latter aspect, we affirm that it has the nature of a vicarious 
punishment. As God was not willing to deny to men in view 
of their sins all hope of forgiveness, and yet could not pass over 
their sins without exhibiting some clear tokens of his extreme 
displeasure, some strong proof of his holiness and justice, he 
determined to give his holy Son as an expiatory sacrifice, that by 
means of his vicarious punishment men might secure the remis- 
sion of their sins.—We offer now some of the more prominent 
reasons why Christ’s death should be regarded as a vicarious 
punishment. 

We refer, in the first place, to the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah. It is here affirmed of Christ that he bare the sin of 
many. A sense is to be attributed to these words which suits 
with the character of one who is declared to be numbered with 
the transgressors. The meaning of this last expression is, that 
Christ was treated as a transgressor. But when we read of one 
that he bare the sins of others, and that he was numbered with 
the transgressors, we can attach no other idea to such decla- 
rations than that he endured the punishment which is due to 
sin. The treatment proper to a transgressor is the infliction of 
punishment. It may indeed be objected, that Christ was treated 
as a transgressor by his Jewish enemies. But the force of this 
objection is removed, when we remember that by the express 
counsel of God this treatment was practised. Another expression, 
found in the same chapter, should be considered in this connec- 
tion. The Lord, it is said, hath laid on Christ the iniquities of 
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us all. This expression must have the same import with that on 
which we have just commented. No form of speech more aptly 
describes vicarious punishment than that which we find in the 
fifth verse: ‘‘ He was wounded for our transgressions.” To 
these words Paul may be supposed to refer, and thereby to con- 
firm the view we have taken, when he says that Christ was 
delivered for our offences. The evident intention of the prophet, 
in this chapter, is to represent Christ as a piacular victim, offered 
up for our sins. We have already seen that the piacular sacri- 
fices were symbols of vicarious punishment. This view of the 
subject is so plain that we find at least one Socinian writer, 
Brenius, forced to confess that the principle of a piacular sacri- 
fice is the substitution of the life of the animal for the soul of 
the offender. Nor does Crellius himself stop much short of a 
similar confession. He admits that sacrifice had, in itself, the 
principle of punishment ; though he affirms that the punishment 
did not lie in the killing of the animal, but in the things (the 
sprinkling of the blood and the like) by which the killing was 
followed. This qualification amounts to but little, because it 
was in the carrying of the blood into the holy of holies and its 
sprinkling upon the mercy-seat, that the life of the animal was 
offered unto God. The killing was comparatively meaningless, 
except as preparatory to this latter transaction. 

We are also to call to mind, here, the fact which has been 
so often insisted on, that all victims whose bodies were burned 
without the camp, were considered as polluted by the sins of the 
worshippers, as were also the persons by whom they were carried 
out. These victims were specially typical of Christ. They were 
specially typical of Christ because that which was done to them 
was specially symbolical of the bearing of sins and the infliction 
of vicarious punishment. 

We may refer, in the next place, to the words of Peter, 
(1 Peter ii. 24) : “ Who his own self bare our sins, in his own 
body, on the tree.” It could not be sins, in the proper sense of 
the word, which Christ bare in his body, but most evidently, 
the punishment of our sins. It may be conceded that the use 
of this one phrase does not, of itself, indicate vicarious punish- 
ment, as a matter of necessity; but when used concerning 
Christ, whom we have before, as we think, so plainly proved to 
be a piacular victim, the phrase can have no other meaning than 
that which we have assigned to it. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length on that numerous class 
of texts in which Christ is said, by means of his death, to 
cleanse us from sin, to take away the sins of the world, to ran- 
som, redeem, our souls from sin and its attendant curse. After 
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what has already been remarked, the proof which these passages 
afford of the doctrine we have tried to establish, will not easily 
be misapprehended. The redemption and the purification, 
mentioned in these passages, it must carefully be observed, are 
effected by Christ in his peculiar character of a piacular sacrifice. 
The whole efficacy of a piacular sacrifice consists in its being a 
symbol of a vicarious punishment. 

The death of Christ, it should not be forgotten, redeems no 
one from eternal death, who fails to render a personal obedience 
to the gospel. The truth of this is apparent from what has been 
already said of the nature of vicarious punishment. It was the 
death of the sinner, and not the death of Christ, which was 
demanded in the penalty of the law; and consequently the 
death of Christ cannot, in the proper sense of the phrase, abolish 
that penalty by its own virtue and aside from the sovereign will 
of the Father. The sovereign will of God ordains that the death 
of Christ should be of saving efficacy only to such as exhibit a 
true faith and a sincere obedience. There is this distinction 
ever to be observed, that proper punishment, having its origin 
in the sanction of the law, by its own force and irrespectively of 
the disposition of him by whom it is endured, meets fully the 
obligation of the law to inflict punishment. Vicarious punish- 
ment has no such effect, except as it procures to the offender an 
act of grace on the part of the sovereign power. It is hence 
obvious, that there is nothing in the death of Christ, notwith- 
standing its being a vicarious punishment, which is at all repug- 
nant to the grace of God; nor aught which at all impairs either 
the legal or the moral obligation to practise holiness in the case 
of those by whom its benefits are received. 

The death of Christ as a piacular victim was succeeded by 
his ascension to heaven, there to offer himself unto God, in a 
manner analogous to the entrance of the high-priest into the 
holy of holies with the blood of the sacrifice. If Christ were a 
piacular victim, this was the necessary completion of his work 
in that character. We should have to infer that it, or some- 
thing answering to it, took place even if it were not asserted in 
the Scriptures. It is, however, asserted in the Scriptures with 
sufficient plainness. “ Christ is not entered,” it is said, “ into 
the holy place made with hands, which are the figures of the 
true, but into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of 
God for us,” (Hebrews ix. 24). The office of the high-priest, 
in this particular respect, was twofold: it was, in the burning 
of incense, to present unto God the supplications of the people; 
in his entrance into the holy of holies with the blood of the 
victim, it was his office to present supplication for the people. 
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Christ combines these two offices in the one act of presenting 
himself before God in the upper sanctuary. 

The Socinian interpretation of this act of Christ is, that he 
entered into heaven in order thence to take care of the salvation 
of our souls, and that we are the direct and the exclusive objects 
of his labor. They refuse to ascribe to him the office either of 
presenting our prayers unto the Father, or of interceding on 
our behalf. But there is no satisfactory ground for denying 
that the Redeemer, in this final act, had a direct reference to 
the Father. Such a reference, we have seen, pervades all his 
previous transactions as Mediator. Why should the reference 
cease at this particular point? The passage which we have 
cited in the preceding paragraph, from the ninth of the Hebrews, 
seems in direct conflict with this Socinian interpretation. In 
this passage Christ is said to appear in the presence of God; 
why, unless what he is about to do has a direct relation to God? 
And as he is said to appear in that presence for us, his intention 
must be supposed to be to commend us unto God, to offer 
prayer in our person and on our behalf. And the objects, to 
which these prayers refer, are exclusively the forgiveness of sin 
and the bestowment of those spiritual influences and helps which 
are needful in order to our attainment of eternal life. 

[Are we not, then, to regard the whole significance of the 
active obedience, the sufferings, the death, the ascension of the 
Saviour as virtually embodied in this final act of his mediatorial 
work, his appearing in the celestial sanctuary, there to present 
supplications in our name and in our behalf? Were not all the 
transactions of his life virtually a prayer? Many things which 
he did were only indirectly a prayer, it is true. Their designed 
influence, however, was either to qualify himself to offer effec- 
tual prayer, or to remove such obstructions as might lie in the 
way of the success of his prayer, or else to furnish arguments 
for a favourable answer to his prayer. They may be all viewed, 
therefore, with the strictest propriety, as one act of supplication. 
And what is true of the antitype, in this respect, is true of the 
types. The various sacrifices, comprehended in the Jewish 
ritual, whose nature and rites we have endeavoured in the fore- 
going remarks to unfold, were prayers. This is in conformity 
with the theory, several times alluded to in these remarks, that 
prayers are spiritual sacrifices, and sacrifices are symbolical 
prayers. There is nothing connected with sacrifices which may 
not, on the whole, be most satisfactorily explained when it is 
viewed in this light]. 











THE ANNALS OF ESARHADDON. 
TRANSLATED FROM TWO CYLINDERS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


TuEse curious, though fragmentary, annals, were first given 
to the world in the volume of inscriptions published by the 
British Museum in 1851, where they are found at pages 20 and 
54. I gave a brief translation of them in 1856 in my Assyrian 
Texts, and I am not aware that any other version has yet been 
published. But a careful re-examination of the Cylinders them- 
selves has been made by Sir H. Rawlinson, and the amended 
text has been lithographed. It is beyond comparison better 
than the one originally published, which indeed was so faulty 
that in many passages the cuneiform signs printed in the volume 
have no resemblance at all to those which really exist upon the 
Cylinders. 

The translation which I gave in 1856 of the parts which 
were legible, was, I think on the whole, tolerably accurate, but 
whenever the cuneiform signs were partly effaced, I was obliged 
to have recourse to restorations more or less probable, and some 
of these, as might have been expected, were not verified by the 
re-examination of the Cylinders. 

But the most important result of Sir H. Rawlinson’s revision 
is the list of the kings of Cyprus and the cities over which they 
ruled, which was almost wholly illegible in the published text. 

I was for some time under the impression that this very 
curious addition to the history of Greece in the seventh century 
before Christ had not yet been published by its discoverer, and 
I therefore felt a scruple about referring to it, but I have since 
found that it was published by him in the first volume of the 
Herodotus, p. 483, and I am glad to see that his version of the 
names agrees very nearly with the one which I was prepared to 
give. There is a beautiful concordance or agreement between 
this inscription and one of the cylinders inscribed with the an- 
nals of Sennacherib (now preserved in the British Museum). 
We may suppose fifteen or twenty years to have elapsed in the 
interval between the writing of these inscriptions, and the 
changes that had taken place are very much such as might have 
been expected. 

The former inscription names Hezekiah as the reigning king 
of Judah, and relates a furious war against him. In the time of 
the latter we find Manasseh on the throne of Judah, in peace 
and amity with the Assyrian monarch, and as it should seem 
a conformer to the Assyrian worship—for without that compli- 
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ance$I think he could not have been admitted to the Imperial 
presence. 

Again, the former inscription names Buduel as king of “the 
Jand of the children of Ammon,” and we find that the same 
king was still reigning over them at the latter period. But 
during that period Mitinti, king of Ashdod, who was oue of the 
chief adherents of Sennacherib in the war against Hezekiah, had 
been promoted to be king over the much more important king- 
dom of Ascalon, which comprised as its dependencies, according 
to the cuneiform records, the cities of Beth Dagon, Joppa, and 
some others on the sea coast. 

Again, the former inscription relates the wars of the As- 
syrians with Merodach Baladan king of Babylonia: but when 
the latter inseription was written, Merodach Baladan had been 
gathered to his fathers. His two sons were still maintaining a 
hopeless contest with the Assyrians, in which at length one 
perished, the other submitted to Esarhaddon. 


THE ANNALS OF ESARHADDON. 


§ 1. Preamble.—(The commencement is fractured on the 
left side. The words within brackets are a restoration.) 

[Esarhaddon king of Assyria] and Mesopotamia. 

{Son of Sennacherib] king of Assyria. 

{Son of Sargon] king of Assyria. 

[The king who in the name of Ashur] San, the sun, Nebo, 
Marduk, the moon-goddess of Nineveh aud the moon-goddess of 
Arbela, the great gods his lords, from the rising of the sun unto 
the setting of the sun conquered nations which no one could 
number. 

§ 2. Conquest and plunder of Sidon.—Conqueror of the city 
of Sidon, which is in the sea." 

Sweeper away of the inhabitants of its towns. 

Its citadel and its palace J pulled down ?’ and I flung them 
into the sea.° 

The place of its... . I plundered. 

Abdiskutti‘ the king, who had fled from my arms into the 





* A loose expression for “ maritime city.” 

» Ashursu, usually “ I carried away.” 

¢ Addi, I threw or flung (first person singular) is the Assyrian form of the 
Hebrew rp idah, jecit. 

The third plural iddu, jecerunt, often occurs, as for example, speaking of a 
captive monarch, biritu almas iddu, “ catenas ferri jecerunt supra eum.” 

4 This name may mean Servant of Religion (so the present Sultan of Turkey 
is named Abd-ul-Mesjid, Servant of the Mosque). Lskut, religion, is a word 
which occurs perpetually in the inscriptions, but in various senses, difficult to fix 
with precision, ex. gr. religious service ; religious war; arms; etc., etc. 
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middle of the sea, like a fish in the sea I caught him, and I fet. 
tered ? his hands. 

All his wealth of gold and silver, precious stones 
called agarta,’ skins and teeth of amsi,/ valuable woods, precious 
stuffs and cloths—the treasures of his palace—abundantly I car- 
ried away. 

His men and his women without number, with his oxen, 
sheep, and other cattle, I sent as spoils to Assyria. Then I dis- 
missed the kings of the Khatti (Syrians)’ and of the sea coast, 
all of them, and I built’ a new city and I called it the city of 
Esarhaddon. I garrisoned it with my most skilful archers, 
natives of the lands and seas of the rising sun, and I appointed 
my secretaries to be officers and rulers over them. 

§ 3. Fate of the king of Sidon and his allies.—Moreover 
Sanduarri king of Kundir-sitzu, an enemy and a heretic who 
paid no observance unto my majesty, and whom the gods had 
abandoned, trusting to his mountain stronghold, had formed an 
alliance with Abdiskutti' king of Sidon. He had given to his 
false idols the name of the great Gods of Heaven, and in their 
vain mysteries he put his trust, while I put my trust in Ashur 
my Lord, and like... .4 in the midst of his mountains I caught 
him and I fettered ? his hands. I made a religious' feast ? unto 
Ashur my lord... . and I cut off the heads of Sanduarri and 
Abdi-milkutti by the side of those of their principal chiefs, and 
along with many others of the common people in the neighbour- 
hood of Nineveh I set them up.” 

§ 4. A broken portion of the — —Spoiler of the city 
Ar... in the land of Musri (Egypt) . 
. Unto Assyria I brought them, ‘and in front of the great 


eastern gate of Nineveh I placed them" on columns? of brick, 
to remain for ever. 





* Or agarut, perhaps carbuncles. 

f Elephants ? 

& The campaign being over, he dismissed his allies and vassals, probably 
with thanks and presents. 

* Here a fracture occurs and partly obseures the sense. The new city ap- 
pears to have been built at Sidon itself, on the site of the citadel and palace 


which he had destroyed, but the ancient name of the place was probably very 
soon restored. 


‘ Here the other cylinder reads Abdi-milkutti, which name would mean 


‘“‘ Servant of the kingdom.” I suppose that one name was considered equiva- 
lent to the other. 


* Etzuri, perhaps some wild animal, possibly “a goat of the rocks,” from 
az or ex (goat), Phoenician Aa, Steph. Byz. quoted by Gesenius, and tzur (a 
cliff) Ws: 

? Sense doubtful. 

™ Here again the sense is obscure. 

» What is here spoken of is uncertain, 
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§ 5. Moreover Tivaspa’ king of Gimirra, a warrior, whose 
country was remote, in the land of Khubsan I conquered both 
him and his army. 

§ 6...... The inhabitants of the land of Kilakki? and the 
land of... . . dwelling in the forests which border on the land 
of Tabal, who, trusting to their mountains from ancient times, 
had never submitted to the yoke, twenty-one of their cities of 
strength and smaller cities of their land [without? number] I 
overthrew and destroyed and carried away their women. I 
ravaged the cities and burnt them with fire. But the best of 
the people who submitted? and had not done evil? I allowed 
them to become subjects of my empire. 

§ 7. Conqueror ? of the people of Barnaki, who are enemies 
and heretics, dwelling in the land of Telassar, which in their 
own language the inhabitants call by the name of Mikran 
Pitan.’ 

§ 8. Conqueror of the land of Manna,’ . . . . and who the 
army of Ispakiah, king of Ashguza (rebels who could not save 
themselves), destroyed in his just vengeance. 

§ 9. Fate of the sons of Merodach Baladan.—Conqueror of 
Nebo. . . . son of Merodach Baladan, who trusted to the land 
of Elamti,’ but that did not save his life. I sent to Neith- 
Marduk, his brother, and offered him terms of friendship. 
From the midst of the land of Elamti he escaped, and came 
straight to Nineveh, the city of my majesty, and kissed my 
sceptre. The land of the sea-coast, with all its provinces, which 
was the inheritance of his brother, I gave to him. 

§ 10." Conqueror of the city of Beth-Dakshatri, which is in 
Chaldea, near to Babylon? Subduer ? of Shems-ebni,’ its king ; 

. who paid no worship unto the name of the Lord of lords,” 
and who had perverted the religion of many subjects of the 
princes of Babylon and Borsippa. But I restored ? the religious 
rites of Bel and Nebo, and made those people again subject to 
the authority of the princes of Babylon and Borsippa. I placed 





°2Or Tiuspa. The name resembles Teispes who was an ancestor of Darius. 

” Perhaps Cilicia. 

¢ The scribe has carelessly omitted the usual words “ without number.” 

’ This resembles a Greek name. Can it be pixpoy medov, or maxpoy medioy— 
the Great Plain ? 

* Or Vanna. Believed to be the modern Van. At any rate, it was situate 
near the Armenian mountains. 

* Susiana. 

“ This section is rather obscure. 

* Name means, “ the sun created him.” 

” Viz., Ashur. The Babylonians hated Ashur, and those on the sea-coast 
seem even to have been iconoclasts. 
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Nebo-shalsi,* son of Balatzu, upon the throne, and I made him 
my vassal. 

§ 11. The city of Edom, a strong city of the Arabians, which 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, my father, had captured... .. 
[The rest is destroyed by a fracture. | 

§ 12. A supplant king is pardoned.—[Commencement is 
lost.| ... . bearing great presents, he came to Nineveh, my 
royal city, and kissed my sceptre. Holding forth,his gods as an 
offering, he approached reverently unto me. I had mercy on 
him. I took those gods, and I renewed their ornaments,’ and 
then I carved upon them the holy emblem of Ashur, my lord, 
together with the characters of my own name, and I gave his 
gods once more to him again. A woman of my family,’ and 
educated“ in my palace, I made to be queen over them ;’ and I 
sent her back, together with her gods, unto her own country, 
An increase of sixty-five camels beyond the tribute he paid to 
my late’ father, I imposed upon him. After’ Hazael was dead? 
I placed Yahilu, his son, upon his throne.’ Ten mana of gold, 
one thousand precious stones, called dirutis fifty camels, one 
thousand kunzi-shimdi? beyond the tribute which his father 
paid, I imposed upon him. 

§ 13. The lands of Batzu-nagu,’ whose situation is remote. 
.... [The next seven lines are rather obscure; the account 
then continues.] .... Into these distant regions the kings, my 
ancestors, had never penetrated ; but in the name of Ashur, my 
lord, I boldly advanced into the midst of them, and I slew the 
eight kings who reigned over those provinces, and I carried off 





* Or Nebo-shallim, which would mean Nebo the saviour. 

¥ Ankhut-tzun uttish. What were the ankhut, so frequently mentioned, is not 
precisely known. I have rendered it ‘‘ ormaments.” 

Uttish, I repaired or restored. 

Lnittish, may he restore ! 

Muttish, the restorer. 

* Tabua (my property, or belonging to me). 

« Tarbit : from erbah or rebah—to raise up, t.e., educate (élever in French). 
Similarly irbu—he grew up, or was educated. Tarbit is a feminine form. 

® Apparently she became the wife of the suppliant monarch. 

¢ Makriti. It is remarkable that the Greeks use the same word—pakapitns. 
This may not impossibly have been originally suggested to the Ionian Greeks by 
the Syriac term (for many persons in Asia Minor must have spoke both lan- 
guages), although afterwards, no doubt, it was taken to mean “the sainted one,” 
whose soul was in heaven, ovy pakapeoot Oeoot. The word paxapirns first occurs 
in the Perse of Auschylus. 

@ Arka. 

¢ From this it would seem likely that Hazael was the name of the suppliant 
monarch. 

S, Pearls ? 
s Nagu (city or district) sometimes formed part of the name, as Susinaga for 
Susa. 
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their gods and all their treasures, together with the inhabitants, 
into Assyria. Then Layoli, king of the city Yadihu, who had 
fled before my arms, hearing that his gods were captured, came 
to my royal city, Nineveh, a suppliant unto my majesty, and 
kissed my sceptre. I had mercy on him, and... . His gods 
which I had captured, I carved on them the holy emblem of 
Ashur, my lord, and gave them back to him again. I made him 
ruler over the land of Batzi," and I imposed upon him a tribute 
payable to my majesty. 

§ 14. Belbasha, son of Bunani, king of the nation Gambuli,' 
who, like fishes‘ in the seas and waves ? at a day’s voyage’ from 
the land, have fixed their is/and? dwellings, in the name of 
Ashur my lord I conquered them, ... . and made them pay 
tribute. . . . [The rest is effaced. } 

§ 15. [Commencement is lost.} . . . . He kissed my 
sceptre. I had mercy on him The city Karpi-Bel, his 
stronghold, I strengthened its fortifications. Himself and his 
archers in that place [The next two lines are of doubtful 
meaning. | 

§ 16. The city of Patusarra-nagu, on the frontiers of 
Beth . . . . which is in the furthest part of Media that belongs 
to Bikni, the land which produces the precious zamat? stone,” 
which, in time of the kings, my fathers, no one ever mentioned 
the name of their country; Sidan-parna and Eparna, two chiefs 
of fortified cities, who had not submitted to the yoke; them- 
selves and their men, their horses and their chariots, oxen, 
sheep, mules ? and dromedaries;" their innumerable spoil I car- 
ried off to Assyria. 

§ 17. Uppits, city-chief of the city Partakka; Zanasan, 
city-chief of the city Parratka ; Ramatiah, city-chief of the city 
Uraka-Zabarna ; towns in the remoter part of Media, who in 
the times of the kings, my fathers, never crossed the boundary 
of Assyria, nor ever even spoke of such a land, now accepted the 
true religion of Ashur, my lord. Rich presents, namely, those 
great animals called Karniski, and lapis lazuli stone, the pride ? 
of their country, they brought with them to Nineveh, my royal 
city, and kissed my sceptre. Then the chiefs of seven ? cities 
assembled themselves, and unto my majesty they reverently 





* Nagi-Batzi, previously called Batzu-Nagu. 

‘ A nation in lower Babylonia, on the coast of the Persian Gulf, very fre- 
quently mentioned in the inscriptions of Sargon, grandfather of Esarhaddon. 

* The usual comparison, when maritime nations are spoken of. The lonian 
Greek islanders are constantly compared to fishes. 

' Twelve kasbu, probably of two hours each. 

™ According to Rawlinson, the lapis lazuli. 

" Uduri (alibi utturat) are, I believe, dromedaries. Persian ustur, a camel. 
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drew nigh, lamenting that ever they had rebelled. I appointed 
my secretaries to be magistrates over their land, and to overlook 
them. I commanded? the people of those countries to pay 
homage to them (to these my lieutenants?) and I imposed a 
tribute payable to my majesty. 

§ 18. When Ashur, the sun, Bel and Nebo, the moon- 
goddess of Babylon and the moon-goddess of Arbela, had esta- 
blished me firmly (on the throne) by victories ? over my enemies, 
I fulfilled my vow.? Out of the spoils of foreign kingdoms, 
which in the name of the great gods, my lords, I had seized with 
my hands, I built ten” temple-cities in Assyria and Mesopo- 
tamia; with silver and gold I caused them to shine, and I made 
them as brilliant as the sun. 

§ 19. Esarhaddon embellishes Nineveh._—Then the royal palace 
which is in the middle of Nineveh, which the kings, my fathers 
who went before me, had built [In what follows, several 
words are obscure; but the sense is that he converted it into 
an arsenal full of war-chariots and horses, and the spoils of 
enemies obtained in many victories, “which Ashur, king of the 
gods, had granted to my arms.”| . .. . captives..... I com- 
pelled them to make bricks for me. The smaller palace, with 
all its courts, I. . . . I removed from it all its inhabitants; I 
increased the height of it, and with large stones I completed the 
mound of it. 

§ 20. Esarhaddon holds a splendid court.—I assembled the 
twenty-two kings of the land of Syria, and of the sea-coast, and 
the islands of the sea, all of them. And I passed them in 
review. Magnificent cedar-trees and other valuable woods 
brought from the lands of Serar and Lebanon; statues of god- 
desses ? sculptures of winged female figures ? stone idols or divine 
images, and slabs of marble, granite, etc., [seven kinds of stone 
are here separately named] they brought me as gifts from the 
forests and mountains which are in the land of their birth. And 
for the adornment of my palace, with toil and arduous labour 
unto Nineveh men brought them home. 

[Here the other cylinder which is preserved in the British 
Museum varies considerably ; and instead of the 20th section, 
it has preserved to us the noble passage concerning Cyprus, 
which Sir H. Rawlinson was the first to render intelligible. I 
read it as follows :—] 

§ 20. I assembled the kings of Syria and the isles beyond 
the sea, all of them :— 





° Or, my intention. 
P Ishrat, ten. By inadvertence I translated it thirty in my Assyrian Teats. 
The same error occurs in the Herodotus, vol. i., p. 482. 
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Bahilu,’ king of Tyre. 

Manasseh, king of Judah. 

Kadumukh, king of Udumi (Edom). 

Mitsuri,” king of Mahian? 

Rub-Bel ? king of Gaza. 

Mitinti,’ king of Ascalon. 

Itutzu, king of Amgarrun.' 

Ishki Asapha, king of Gubal. 

Kilu-Bahal,” king of Arvad. 

Abibal, king of Ussimiruna.” 

Buduel,” king of the land of the children of Ammon. 

Nushku, king of Ashdod. 

The twelve kings of the sea-coast.’ 

Ekishtuts, king of Edi-hal (probably Aigisthus, king of 
Idalium, in Cyprus). 

Pisagurra, king of Kittie (Pythagoras, king of the Citians, in 
Cyprus). 

Ki... , king of Sillummi (Salamis, in Cyprus). 

Itu-Dagon, king of Pappa (Paphos, in Cyprus). 

Erieli, king of Sillu (Euryalus, king of Soli, in Cyprus). 

Damatzu, king of Kurie (Damasus, king of Curium, in 


Cyprus). 


Rumitzu, king of Tamissi (Temesa, in Cyprus). 

Damugur? king of Amti-Kadasti (Damagoras, king of Am- 
mochosta, in Cyprus). 

Unabgutzu, king of Lidni? 

Buhali, king of... . 

The ten kings of the Ionians, who dwell in the sea. 





? This name is related to Baal or Bel, and we find several similar names in these 
inscriptions, such as Tubahilu or Tubal, whom Sennacherib made king of Sidon, 
and Yahilu, or Jahel, or Joel, who is named in 2 12 of the present inscription as 
being the son of Hazael, and whose history, therefore, was probably connected 
with Syria. 

’ This name merely signifies “‘ the Egyptian,” and is not his proper name, 
which was perhaps too difficult to express in Assyrian characters. There are 
many other instances of this in the inscriptions, such as “the Ionian,” king of 
Ashdod, ete. 

* There is mention of this king of Ascalon, who was then king of Ashdod, in 
the inscription of Sennacherib, whose ally he was, and who gave to him some of 
the cities which he had taken from Hezekiah. 

* Believed to be Ekron, Axxapwv. 

“ To Baal, in this name, the sign of “ divinity ” is prefixed. 

* Probably Samarina, the usual cuneiform name of Samaria. 

” He was also their king in Sennacherib’s time. 

* Sidon is absent from the list, perhaps because it had then no king, but was 
governed by Esarhaddon’s lieutenants ; moreover, the city was partly lying in 
ruins. See 2 of this inscription. 

¥ Damasus is a Greek name. 

Terpaevov Aanacov mada Aauacropidnv.— Callimachus. 
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Altogether,’ twenty-two kings of Syria, and the sea-coast, and 
the islands of the sea, all of them. And I passed them in 
review, etc. etc. [This cylinder then continues like the other. ] 

This very curious chapter of ancient Greek geography will 
doubtless be the subject of many commentaries. I will only add 
a few remarks here :— 

Tread, ‘‘ Pythagoras, king of the Citians ;” but, since several 
kings of Cyprus were named Protagoras and Evagoras, I think 
that the name Protagoras may possibly have been here intended, 
The first syllable Pro, may have been softened into Po, to suit 
the Assyrian mode of pronunciation; so, in Greek, the preposi- 
tion pote was softened into rote. 

The Citians may have been the Chittim of Scripture. We 
see that in those days the king of Paphos was a Pheenician, 
named Itu-Dagon, or Itho-Dagon, which means, “Dagon is with 
him.” <A similar name is that of Itho-Bal, or “ Baal is with 
him ”—an ancient king of Tyre mentioned by Josephus. The 
sign of “a divinity” is prefixed to the name of Dagon. The 
king of Paphos was undoubtedly a worshipper of the deity whose 
name he bore. And my opinion is, that this deity was the 
female Dagon whom the Pheenicians worshipped, and whose 
image—half woman, half fish—was called, in the temples of 
Syria, Derceto, or Atergatis. She was identical with the sea- 
born Venus, whose world-renowned temple was seen at Paphos. 

It has long been supposed that the Phoenicians introduced 
this worship into Cyprus, but the name of this king, Itho-Dagon, 
seems to establish it in an incontestible manner. It has always 
been a question what city Homer intended by Teyeon in the 
well-known line— 


Es Teyeony peta yadkov .. . 


It was evidently the principal port to which merchants resorted 
for copper. But in what part of the world was it situated? 
Strabo says, in Italy ; but his opinion has not prevailed. Many 
writers maintain that it was Temese in Cyprus; and now that 
our inscription proves the great antiquity of the city of Tamisi, 
it will probably be conceded that this solution must be the true one. 
It is a very curious circumstance that there should be such a close 
connexion between the name of the island of Cyprus, Kuzpos, 
and the name of the goddess there so greatly worshipped, Kuzrpus, 
and also that of the metal cuprum (copper), otherwise es Cyprium 
and yadxos Kurpios. And the alchemists who named the metals 
after the planets, calling gold and silver Sol and Luna, and 





The text has literally “in one,” or “ united.” 
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naming iron Mars, gave to copper the name of Venus, doubtless 
guided by a traditional etymology of Cupris and Cuprum. 
Moreover, Pliny says there were copper-mines at Tamasus, in 
Cyprus, so tliat the chain of evidence is complete. 

The next city mentioned—that of Ammochosta—was called in 
the middle ages, by the Venetians, Famagosta, from a mistaken 
notion that it was built in honour of Augustus (Fama Augusti). 
Neither does the Greek name of Ammochosta (which may be 
rendered the sand-banks, or sand-hills) appear to be the original. 
The cuneiform spelling is Amtikadasti. It is due to Sir H. 
Rawlinson to add his version of these names, from the first 
volume of Herodotus, p. 483. Many of them I had read similarly 
before I met with his book, such as Aigisthus, Pythagoras, Itu- 
Dagon, Tamisus, etc. ete. The reader may, therefore, place some 
confidence in the transcription :— 

Rawlinson’s version is as follows :— 

Ekistuzi of Edial (A&Xgisthus of Idalium). 

Pisuagura of Kitihim (Pythagoras of Citium). 

Ki of Tsilluimmi (* * * of Salamis). 

Itu-Dagan of Pappa (Ithodagon of Paphos). 

Erieli of Tsillu (Euryalus of Soli). 

Damatsu of Kuri (Demo... . of Curium). 

Rummizu of Tamizzi (* * * of Tamissus). 

Damutsi of Amtikhadasti (Demo . ... . of Ammochosta). 

Hunazig-gutsu of Liminni (Onesi . . . . of Limenia). 

Puhali of Upridissa (* * * of Aphrodisia). 

§ 21. Esarhaddon builds a splendid palace.—In the month 
named Ga,* on the day named Bitgari, upon that mound I began 
to build a lofty palace for my royal dwelling ; it was a great 
building, of 95 measures in length and 31 in breadth. What 
none of the kings, my fathers, who went before me ever did, that 
I accomplished. A lofty roof of cedar-wood I raised over it. 
Columns of Shurman wood, which men had carved ? excellently 
inlaid’ with silver and copper, I completed’ them and placed 
them at the gates. Divine bulls carved in stone 
[These are described in the six lines following, which are diffi- 
cult to be understood. | 

This palace of wrought stone and cedar-wood, with a large 
park around it, for my royal residence I grandly constructed. 
[Other divine images of bronze are then spoken of, but the sense 
is obscure. ] 





* Or Taurus, the Bull? 
» Mitsir, overlaid, or covered over; from tsir (over). 
* Weshallimu. 
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§ 22. Same subject continued.—Columns? of lofty cedar. 
trees I placed before its gates. I made the circuit of that palace 
with a great of stones [of two kinds]. (‘The next three 
lines of the description are obscure.) 

Ornaments of silver, ivory, and polished brass I added thereto. 
An image? of Ashur, my lord, which in foreign countries 

skilful artificers I made its porticoes of 
Sarmakhu trees from the land of Khamana [He then 
mentions the park, or enclosed fields, in which he kept numerous 
horses, etc., etc. | 

This palace, from its foundation to its summit, I built and I 
completed it, and I called it the Palace of the 
Pleasures of all the Year. 

§ 23. Esarhaddon holds an assembly of the people-—Ashur 
and the moon goddess of Nineveh, and all the gods of Assyria, I 
worshipped therein. Rare and costly victims unto them I sacri- 
ficed. I placed their images? upon thrones. Then I assembled 
the great men of the kingdom, the chiefs and the people of my 
land, all of them. I dodged? them in the halls? and galleries? 
and apartments within the palace. (‘The three next lines are 
obscure.) 

§ 24. A prayer for his posterity ?—In the name of Ashu, 
king of the gods, and of all the other gods of Assyria, on lofty 
seats and splendid thrones, in great splendour and with abundant 
offspring, within it for ever may they dwell? [The next passage 
contains many obscurities : it seems a prayer for the prosperity 
of the palace which he had built ; that it may always be full of 
warlike troops, and spoils of the enemy, and of horses and camels 
able to carry the engines and implements of war. And certain 
mystical divinities are then invoked (apparently the sacred bulls) 
as guardians of the empire. | 

§ 25. Conclusion.—In future days, in the reign of the kings, 
my sons, whom Ashur and Ishtar? shall raise to the royal power, 
and men shall call upon their name; when this palace shall grow 
old and decay ; then may one’ repair its ornaments/ (An abrupt 
change of syntax, to the second person, here occurs. The king 
addresses his successor.) In like manner? as I have erected the 
sculptured tablets of the king, my Father, by the side of those 
which are sculptured with my own name, do Thou, like Me, first 
read aloud the records from the sculptures of my name; then 
build an altar, and sacrifice a male victim, and replace them 





4 The Queen of Heaven. 

* Viz., the king of that day. 

Sf Ankhut-tsa luttish, see note ¥, p. 105. 
& Ki sha, in like manner, 
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again by the side of thy tablets which bear the sculptures of 
thine own name. And Ashur and Ishtar shall grant all thy 
prayers ! 

§ 26. Colophon.—In the month of summer heat, day the 
18th. (Another cylinder has a different Colophon, viz.) In the 
month of ...., on the feast (or birth-day) of the man Ataran, 
prefect of the city of Lakhiri." 


H. F. Tausor. 








THE MOSAIC DISPENSATION COMPARED WITH THE 
CHRISTIAN. 


Many and wonderful as are the examples of the wise Providence 
of God, there is perhaps no more striking one than is afforded 
by a retrospect of the successive dispensations which have been 
vouchsafed to man. Throughout these we trace a gradual and 
progressive development of divine truth, and a wise adaption of 
laws and doctrines to the ideas of the age, and the various cir- 
cumstances of the parties to whom they were addressed. 

Thus, the revelations made to Adam were of the most ele- 
mentary character, and, although in those given to Noah, and 
to Abraham and his successors, new truths were exposed, and new 
ordinances enjoined, a careful attention was always paid to the 
increasing capacity of man, and he was never burdened with too 
complicated doctrines. 

In all of these announcements, from the covenant of circum- 
cision with Abraham down to its further development in the 
Mosaic Law, spiritual ideas were conveyed under symbolical 
figures, and a direct appeal was made to the senses, that through 
them the mind might be reached. So we find that Moses was 
constrained to prove by miracles that he was indeed the Divine 
delegate, and that even our Lord was not exempt from the same 
necessity. So, also, the terrors and wonders of Mount Sinai, 
that accompanied the delivery of the Law, were doubtless 
intended to make an impression upon the gross natures of the 
Israelites. For their better comprehension, temporal prospects 
were held out as the immediate motives of obedience, and a 
covenant was represented as having been concluded between them 
and Jehovah. The stipulations contained in it were precise and 
positive. They were to worship God, to obey His laws, to fulfil 
His ordinances, and to extend his spiritual empire ; while He, on 
the other hand, was to give them prosperity and happiness, and 





4 This city is often mentioned in Sargon’s inscriptions. 
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to bestow on them certain fixed blessings or punishments, accor. 
ding as they observed the conditions of their compact. The 
connexion between God and Israel has been beautifully described 
by Jeremiah, under the figure of a matrimonial alliance ;—God 
has chosen Israel as his eternal companion and helpmate ; Israel 
has consented to aid in spreading on earth a knowledge of Him 
and an obedience to His laws, and has been consecrated and set 
apart for this holy mission. As the priests were in one nation 
so was Israel to be among all nations ; it was selected to propa. 
gate the worship of God, and to turn away the idolaters from 
their unholy superstitions. To effect this separation, were the 
peculiar laws of Moses ordained, together with their various rites 
and ceremonies, some of which were also intended to prevent the 
Israelites from lapsing into idolatry, some to commemorate the 
kindness of God towards them, and others to set forth and typify 
the coming of Jesus Christ. Among the most important of these 
institutions were the three great signs of the Covenant, Passover 
Circumcision and the Sabbath. The first of these was a symbol 
of the national covenant between God and the whole people of 
Israel, as distinguished from circumcision, which was the indi- 
vidual covenant between God and each member of the commu- 
nity. This is shewn both by the fact that it was not instituted 
till the nation that had developed itself out of individuals had 
begun its political existence by deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage, and by the strict injunction that a sufficient number in 
each household should partake of the lamb. Like most of the 
Mosaic ordinances, its reference is both historical and typical. 
It was indeed the commemoration of the Exodus, and an emblem 
of the closer connection into which Israel, as a nation, was then 
brought with God; but it was also an earnest of the great 
Christian sacrifice, and of the benefits that were to be obtained 
thereby. Circumcision, on the other hand, was instituted while 
the worship of God was confined to individuals, and cannot be 
taken except as the symbol of an entirely individual covenant. 
The Sabbath was, after the Passover, the second great national 
sign of covenant. Its immediate purpose was to imprint, practi- 
cally, upon the people the theories of Mosaism. It was to 
strengthen their belief in Jehovah, to keep constantly alive in 
their hearts the precepts of His Law and the blessings vouch- 
safed to them by Him, and to typify the rest in Heaven that 
will hereafter be enjoyed by the saints. Its internal end, how- 
ever, was the perfect harmonizing and reconciling of the material 
and spiritual life of man, by setting aside a day on which his 
mind would be released from worldly cares, and have leisure to 
turn its thoughts to matters of higher import. 
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The Decalogue comprises the whole sum of Mosaism. It is 
the germ of the entire legislation, and from its diffusion may be 
dated the beginning of the Mosaic dispensation, and the first 
revelation of a complete code. The other laws and ordinances 
are but further developments of the general principles here 
contained, and all the civil and political institutions are im- 
pressed with the spirit that here prevails. The precepts com- 
prised in it may be divided into two classes, the first of which 
affects the supremacy of God, the second the welfare of man. 
In the former are comprehended the first four commandments, 
which speak of Divine veneration with the heart, with word, and 
with deed. At the head of those regarding offences against man 
stands the fifth commandment, which is the connecting link of 
the two divisions, and the point where Divine duties end and 
human ones begin. In these latter we see the same attention 
paid to thought, to word, and to deed, although the order of 
their treatment is reversed, thus affording a clear and incon- 
testible proof that Mosaism was not satisfied merely with out- 
ward observances and good works, but inculcated purity and 
holiness of thought as well as of deed. In fact, almost every 
commandment has a double basis, a natural one and a spiritual 
one, since Jehovah required faith and a surrender of the heart, 
not a mere performance of external duties. 

Throughout the various political and civil ordinances of 
Mosaism, we see a regard paid to the general happiness and 
welfare of the community, in a far higher degree than in any 
other legislation of antiquity. In the laws concerning murder 
and homicide, and indeed throughout the whole penal code, 
severity is admirably coupled with humanity, and an unusual 
respect and attention is paid to human life. Punishments, with 
the exception of those cases which come under the Jez talionis, 
seem to have been inflicted in order to express the anger of God 
against wilful transgressions of His law, rather than for the 
purpose of gratifying any feelings of private vengeance. 

Those laws, also, which relate to servitude were singularly 
mild and considerate. Personal liberty was the great civil 
principle of Mosaism ; for where God alone was Lord and master 
of all, and all men were children of the same father, perpetual 
slavery would have been an infringement on His rights, both as 
king and as parent. 

Besides, however, the various laws and precepts that were 
given to the Jews, it was necessary to create a firm and visible 
centre of Mosaism, in order to keep the idea of the Lord God of 
Israel perpetually alive in their minds, and by employing them 
mM constant religious exercises, to prevent the inclination to idol- 
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atry that would probably have been otherwise felt. For this 
end the erection of the tabernacle (and afterwards of the 
temple), as the earthly abode of Jehovah, was commanded, 
and the daily offering of sacrifices was enjoined with peculiar 
emphasis. 

These last form one of the most important characteristics of 
Mosaism. They were designed, in some cases, as a means of 
thanksgiving, but more generally as an atonement for the sins 
of the people. They were by no means confined to the Jews, 
but appear to have been offered by all nations of antiquity. In 
this respect, however, lay the difference between the pagan and 
Judaical sacrifices—the former were believed to propitiate the 
Deity, and to procure pardon by their actual offering ; the latter, 
on the contrary, merely signified that when God had been 
offended by any member of His people He was graciously 
pleased to accept of the sacrifice of the victim, instead of the 
death of the offender; and they were intended as an emblem 
of the universal forgiveness of sins that would be obtained by the 
sufferings and death of Christ. 

The tribe of Levi were particularly consecrated and set apart 
for the service of the temple and the sacrifices. They formed, 
in many respects, the medium between God and the people, and, 
as Jehovah was King as well as God, from being his ministers 
they became, also, ministers of state. The oftice of prophecy 
was a direct consequence of the theocratical form of government, 
in order that the will of God might be made known unto his 
subjects thereby. The prophets, however, had no legislative 
power, nor any fixed political influence; their mission was to 
make the people adhere to God, and, as His messengers, to 
assist in preserving the true religion and genuine theocracy ; in 
all other matters they were merely advisers. 

Notwithstanding these useful institutions and beneficial doe 
trines, the law still presents many instances of wise adapta 
tion to the Jewish national mind, and many concessions to 
human infirmity. It offered joyous rites and ceremonies to 
make an impression upon the sensuous natures of the people, and 
to wean them from idolatry; it connived at polygamy, and 
allowed too easy a system of divorce, “ because of the hardness of 
their hearts ;” it tolerated the Jew talionis, and, under certain 
restrictions, permitted avenging of blood. But, however much 
these points may be urged as defects in the Mosaic ethics, they 
are in reality but continued exemplifications of the infinite 
wisdom and the long suffering of God, in choosing that Moses 
should rather temporize with the errors of the people than make 
too sudden an innovation upon their ideas and prejudices, The 
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Jews, indeed, by reason of their peculiar national character, 
would not have submitted to such an attempt. They were a 
stubborn and stiff-necked generation, who required to be gently 
weaned from their faults, and gradually instructed in a better 
system, not to be violently torn away from the habits and 
customs to which they were attached. The law was entirely 
framed out of consideration to their infirmity, “because of 
transgressions.” Its precepts were minute and literal, and, for 
their better comprehension, all points of duty were enjoined 
under the form of religious stipulations. 

Throughout all the laws and institutions of Mosaism, we 
see the immediate purpose of founding a theocratical hierarchy. 
God is to be the only legislator, the supreme and invisible King 
of the nation, and the one great chief whom all alike are to 
obey. The law is to be the fixed and unalterable guide of the 
people, the starting point of their political existence, the code 
by which all actions are to be measured and judged, and the 
pure theocratical standard, from which there is to be no deviation 
nor appeal. 

Besides, however, the separation and guidance of the Israel- 
ites, Mosaism had a far higher and holier aim. It was to keep 
up the hope and expectation of the promised Redeemer, and to 
prepare mankind for the more perfect dispensation that He was 
to introduce. Israel therefore continued to be the peculiar and 
chosen people of God only until they had fulfilled His purposes 
by paving the way for a better system. The resignation of 
their especial privilege was but the signal of the faithfulness 
with which they had performed their mission, and the success 
that had attended it. 

The teaching of Christ stands as the connecting link between 
the two dispeusations. During His lifetime, Mosaism had not 
ended, nor had Christianity begun, but “the kingdom of 
heaven” was at hand, and a gradual preparation was being 
made by His ministry for the instruction of the Apostles. From 
their writings, it is clearly evident that Christianity is not 
founded, nor dependent on Mosaism. We find no transference 
to the former of the rites and ordinances of the latter, no rest- 
ing on any previous dispensation, but an essentially independent 
and fresh system. No Jewish arguments are ever made use of 
to Gentiles (although the Jews are met on the ground of the 
Old Testament, as being the only one they recognized), nor is 
circumcision enforced, or even recommended, as a means of 
admission into the Church of Christ; but, on the contrary, we 
are declared to be entirely removed from the jurisdiction of the 
law. Indeed, the first step in the foundation of Christianity was 
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an announcement of the total abolition of the separation between 
Jew and Gentile. Both were shewn to stand condemned in the 
sight of God,—the Jew from his violation of the covenant, the 
Gentile from his transgression of the law of nature, not from the 
neglect of any special revelation by himself or his ancestors, 
Both, therefore, being equally condemned, both had to be justi- 
fied on the same ground, viz., faith in Christ only. This is the 
grand vital principle of Christianity, upon which the whole 
system depends, the one point in which all minor distinctions 
are merged, and the foundation on which alone is built our hope 
of forgiveness and redemption. 

The detailed ceremonies of the Law are now no_ longer 
required, and the simple rites that Christianity needs for decent 
and reverent worship are left to be arranged according to the 
custom of each country, at the discretion of the members of 
its church. The Passover, and sacrifices too, are no more 
needed, since the blood of the Paschal Lamb, that taketh away 
the sins of the world, has been shed for us. These, moreover, were 
merely types, and therefore they, together with the other typical 
institutions of the Law, necessarily ceased at the appearance of 
the antitype. Still the Lord’s Supper has been ordained, for the 
more thankful commemoration of the sufferings and death of 
Christ, and of the advantages that we derive thereby, and, indeed, 
fills the same place in Christianity as the Pesach did in Mosaism, 
It is, however, a far holier and more sacred rite; no historical 
or worldly ideas are connected with it, but it is simply to keep 
us in memory of our crucified Redeemer, to impress upon us that 
by Him, and Him alone, we can be saved, and to aid us in 
following His example and footsteps. It is the most solemn 
sacrament of which a Christian can partake, the one that pro- 
cures the greatest blessings if we receive it with a contrite and 
repentant heart, andthe most awful judgments if we approach 
it unworthily. 

Circumcision has given place to baptism, as the initiatory 
rite, and as the former symbolized the removal of impurity, 
so also the latter is intended to represent our death unto sin and 
new birth unto righteousness, that are consequent upon our 
admission into the church of Christ. 

The consecration of the Sabbath still remains, though that 
of one day in seven has been substituted for that of the seventh 
day in the week, as such. For, although we have not been 
delivered from Egyptian bondage, we have to commemorate the 
common benefit of the creation, our redemption from the bonds 
of iniquity, and our new creation to holiness and the blessed 
hope of everlasting life. The Sabbath, also, is still required to 
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harmonize our spiritual and our natural life ; we still need leisure 
for meditation and prayer, and to be constantly reminded of our 
obligations and our duties to God. 

The hereditary ministry of the Levites has been succeeded 
by a priesthood, whose office lies equally open to all, without any 
regard to descent. The medium of the prophets is no more 
needed, since the theocracy has ceased, and with it the special 
announcements of God, who has himself spoken unto us in these 
latter days by the mouth of His Son, and revealed unto us all 
that is necessary for our salvation. 

The use and institution of the temple, which was the great 
centre of the national religion and unity, have obviously been 
ended by the destruction of Jerusalem and consequent dispersion 
of the Jews, independently of their requisite cessation at the 
coming of Christ, by reason of their typical design. God, too, 
no longer vouchsafes to make His presence manifest among men ; 
and we are taught that the place of our worship is but of little 
importance, compared with the state of our hearts and the spirit 
in which we pray. 

The obligations of the civil portions of the Law have likewise 
been dissolved, simultaneously with the theocracy; they were 
binding on Israel as a nation, and on Israel alone. Christianity, 
too, never attempts, like Mosaism, to lay down any social or 
political ordinances, nor to control by any fixed laws the out- 
ward lives of men, but simply endeavours to take a firm hold 
of their hearts, and so to form their conduct by forming their 
dispositions. 

Again, the spirit of general love and forgiveness that our 
Lord so strongly inculcated is in itself a sufficient prohibition of 
murder and other similar crimes. Christianity, indeed, is a 
religion of love: we are told to love all, even our enemies, and 
the lex talionis (which, however, appears rather to have been 
tolerated by Moses than to have been introduced or approved by 
him) has been abolished by express command; “Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you.” We find but few actual laws given by our Lord in place 
of those of Mosaism, but rather new motives for keeping those 
already established. Spiritual prospects were held out instead 
of temporal ones, and the promise of a future state (which formed 
no part of the actual covenant, even if believed in by some of 
the prophets and the more enlightened Jews) now became the 
great reward which was amply to repay all dangers and persecu- 
tions endured for Christ’s sake. 

The opinions expressed by our Lord and His apostles con- 
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cerning the abolition of the Law are various, and apparently 
very contrary. In the Sermon on the Mount it is declared 
that “ one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the Law 
till all be fulfilled ;” and St. Paul, on the other hand, assures us 
that we are justified by faith, without the deeds of the Law. 
These words have been taken as referring to the ceremonial and 
civil portions, and not to the moral ; but neither Christ nor His 
Apostles ever distinguished between the different materials of 
the Law; and in the books of Moses it is always spoken of asa 
whole, all of whose parts are equally binding. Again, when our 
Lord said that one jot or tittle should in no wise pass from the 
Law till all were fulfilled, He could not have meant that the 
greater portion of it was already abolished; and immediately 
before He declared that he was not come to destroy, but to ful- 
fil. St. Paul, too, clearly shews that the moral law also had 
come to an end, by specifying several crimes that transgressed 
t¢ and not the ceremonial or civil, and declaring that those who 
committed them were restrained by the Law. 

The distinction, therefore, must be drawn not so much 
between the different parts of the Law as between the different 
manners in which its obligations may exist. Over the Jews the 
Law exercised an absolute authority. This authority is no 
longer asserted over us; grace and truth have been added by 
Jesus Christ to the original forms of Mosaism, and the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit has been declared superior to the letter of the 
Law. Again, when we consider the vast interval that has 
elapsed between the conclusion of the Mosaic covenant and the 
present day, as well as the great discrepancy of circumstances 
and social relations, it appears how very little its institutions can 
ever have been intended to influence us, and how entirely they 
refer to a long past stage of civilization. They still, however, 
retain their didactic force, and are to be referred to for example 
and instruction, although their positive jurisdiction has ceased. 
Christ and his apostles, therefore, must evidently have meant to 
declare that the absolute authority of the Law had been abolished, 
but that its didactic influence continued ; not that we had been 
released from its ceremonial and civil institutions while still 
remaining subject to its moral ones. 

Christianity, indeed, is the reality and substance of what 
Mosaism only presented the emblem and shadow, and as the type 
is fulfilled in the antitype, although its cessation is a necessary 
consequence of this fulfilment, so, also, Mosaism is fulfilled in 
Christianity, although superseded by it. It is plain, from the 
Old Testament alone, that Judaism was originally established as 
the precursor of Christianity, for throughout the Pentateuch, 
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and the whole body of the prophets, we find intimations of “the 
promise,” which is hinted at as the more perfect revelation 
which should take the place of all previous and less complete 
ones. 

The typical relation between the two dispensatians has been 
followed up to a great extent, and has been deduced by some of 
the writers of the early Church between their most trivial points. 
It seems probable, however, that a great number of the compari- 
sous which were made by the apostles were not intended to be 
taken in their literal sense, but merely to represent Christian 
obligations to the Jews by means of analogies from their own 
recognized scriptures. So St. Paul described the Gospel as a 
covenant, not meaning that it really was one, since, on the con- 
trary, it is distinctly called a free gift of God, but to impress 
upon the Hebrews that it stood in the same relation to Christians 
as the covenant of Moses did to them. Their covenant though 
was national and temporary, ours is universal and eternal. In 
Mosaism, accordingly, we find many adaptions to national 
character, and many concessions to human infirmity, but in 
Christianity there is no deviation from general principles, no 
swerving from the pure and elevated standard of morality and 
truth. All men now are to be regarded as one nation, and the 
Gospel is the one bond that shall knit them firmly together in 
unity of religion and love, the instrument that shall thoroughly 
purge out from their original natures all sin and corruption, and 
the unalterable and unerring guide that shall lead them to the 
throne of Christ. Now good intentions are accounted more 
than even good works, and the outward observances of the Law 
have given way to the spiritual service of the heart. Christianity 
recognizes the moral precepts contained in the Law, but elevates 
their character and establishes them ona firmer basis. Mosaism 
forbids a crime, but Christianity keeps our hearts from from the 
desire that leads to a crime. 

Christianity, as a system, is vastly superior to Judaism, both 
on account of its greater moral efficiency and the purer tone of 
its doctrines. Still it cannot be denied that the Law was most 
admirably suited to the nation to whom it was vouchsafed, and 
that its political and social institutions were well calculated to 
further their prosperity and welfare. The Israelites, indeed, did 
not reap its full benefit, owing to their repeated transgressions, 
and from their misfortunes we learn a lesson of implicit obedience 
to the will of God, and perfect submission to whatever he may 
ordain. 

We, therefore, should steadfastly endeavour to avoid their 
sins, and in our lives and conduct to act fully up to the precepts 
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of Christianity, knowing that while we do so we do that which 
is best pleasing to God, and best in accordance with His Holy 
Word. We are promised, also, that while we so endeavour we 
shall be aided with the grace of the Holy Spirit, so that we may 
be enabled to strive manfully against the sin and corruption of 
our original natures, and the trials and temptations that assail 
us in the world. 

The line of duty that each of us should follow is plainly 
apparent, and to this alone we are required to keep, taking the 
Gospel for our guide, and the grace of God for our help. To 
us the Old Testament is nothing more than a useful teacher; 
old things and old dispensations have passed away, and new 
revelations have been made unto us by the Son of God. With 
these last then lies our only concern, and the Gospel is the only 
master that we have to serve. Its service is a perpetual one, of 
reverence and of love, in spirit and in truth. 


J. D. 








SCRIPTURAL ACCOUNT OF THE CHERUBIM. 


Berore examining the passages of Scripture which relate to the 
cherubim, it seems desirable to say a few words on a question 
which has been mooted among modern theologians, viz., Are 
the cherubim to be regarded merely as figures of religious sym- 
bolism, or have they a personal reality and existence? do they 
merely represent, in a figurative and poetical manner, the divine 
omnipresence and omniscience, or are there such beings as the 
cherubim? In the ancient church, the latter opinion prevailed; 
in modern times, the former has been adopted by several foreign 
theologians, and supported not without some shew of plausibility. 
The grounds alleged in defence of this notion are such as these: 
in the first place, the manifestly symbolical character of the 
cherubim, in the tabernacle, in the temple of Solomon, and like- 
wise in the apocalyptic vision of St. John. Here we have a 
symbolical representation of the divine attributes, and it is un- 
necessary to suppose that anything more was meant. In the 
next place, there is a remarkable agreement between the descrip- 
tion of the cherubim given us in Scripture and the symbolical or 
mythical forms of Assyrian, Egyptian, and Indian antiquity. 
Some have gone so far as to suppose that the idea was borrowed 
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by Moses from the Egyptian sphinxes.* And lastly, if we except 
Gen. ili. the mention of the cherubim, both in the Old and New 
Testament, is rather in a poetical way, than as the representa- 
tion of actual existing beings—as serving the purpose of sym- 
bolism in worship, or as occurring in prophetic visions. Yet 
all these reasons are unconvincing. The form, indeed, assigned 
to the cherubim may be intended to express devotional or poet- 
ical ideas, and so far may be symbolical, and yet the beings 
which are represented in the symbols may be themselves objec- 
tive realities. The existence of like forms in heathenism may 
most reasonably be accounted for by the supposition of some 
one original tradition, from which tradition the pantheistic ten- 
dency of all heathenism had withdrawn the idea of personality 
and reality—just as from the original tradition of a supreme 
Godhead had been withdrawn the truth of his unity and person- 
ality. The second commandment, again, has been adduced as 
an argument against the actual reality of the cherubim. It has 
been supposed a direct violation of that commandment that the 
images and likenesses of any creatures should be set up in the 
tabernacle and in the temple. But it is quite a sufficient reply 
to this objection to refer to 1 Kings vii. 25, where we find that 
the brazen sea, in the forecourt of the temple, rested on twelve 
brazen oxen, whence we infer that the second commandment 
does not forbid the making of the images of living actual beings, 
but the abuse of such images, for the purpose of idolatrous or 
nature-worship. This perversion, however, was entirely obviated 
in the case of the cherubim, since they are represented not as in 
any way the odjects of adoration, but as themselves in the atti- 
tude of worship (Exod. xxv. 50). But the most decided proof 
against the notion that the cherubim were merely symbols, is the 
way in which they are mentioned in Gen. ili. Unless we reduce 
the whole account of the fall to a myth, we cannot maintain the 
mythical or purely symbolical character of the cherubim. There, 
at least, we have not a representation, but an actual appearance 
of them, and an office which they perform. The purely historical 
character of this account in Genesis being allowed, the reality of 
these beings will necessarily follow. And we must bear in mind 
that the subsequent account of them in Scripture always pre- 
supposes the fact mentioned in that narrative. They are spoken 
of as real beings first, which ought to prevent the mistake of 
imagining that when the same name is used, only symbolism, 
poetical figures, or prophetic imagery, is to be understood. 
Having premised so much as to the reality of the cherubim 
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—maintaining this ground, viz., that though they symbolize 
religious truths, they are not mere symbols, just as the history 
of Isaac and Ishmael is an allegory’ (Gal. iv. 24), at the same time 
that it is a real history, let us proceed to make some enquiry into 
the nature and purpose of the cherubim. First, as regards the 
name. It must be confessed that none of the attempts to explain 
etymologically the name of cherub have been successful. Hoff- 
mann has brought forward the old explanation, that the word 
Kerub is merely a transposition of Rekub, i.e., a chariot—in 
confirmation of which supposition he refers to Psalm civ. 8, 
where Jehovah is said to make the clouds his chariot; as also to 
Psalm xviii. 10, where Jehovah is described as riding on the 
cherubim ; so also, in the vision of Ezckiel, they are described 
as being the throne-chariot of God. But, not to mention that 
such a transposition of letters as is here supposed is altogether 
without precedent, this circumstance decides against it : that the 
idea of a chariot in the description of the cherubim is not an 
essential one. It does not occur on all occasions, but is rather 
an accidental than fundamental idea, and is mentioned only on 
a particular occasion. In the tabernacle, in the temple, in the 
vision in the apocalypse, there is no mention of the chariot as 
forming a part of the figure under which the cherubim are 
represented ; and in their relation to Paradise, in Gen.iii., there 
may only possibly be some allusion to this characteristic. Just as 
little foundation has another theory, which would derive the 
Hebrew word from an Indo-germanic root, signifying to seize, to 
hold—from which we are to imply that the office of the che- 
rubim was to hold, to support the throne of God, since of this 
notion there is not a word in Scripture. Others have found a 
derivation, which would indeed be very suitable to the character 
assigned the cherubim, from the Hebrew word Karob, i.e., ‘ near, 
as standing near the throne of God; or from the Arabic, 
Karama, i.e., “‘was noble;” but these cannot, we believe, be phi- 
lologically supported. We must, therefore, be content to leave 
the word Kerub unexplained. Bahr, despairing to attain to an 
interpretation of the word itself, observes, however, that both in 
Ezekiel and in the apocalypse, the cherubim are mentioned by 
the name of “the living” (Chafoth, €oa, creatures), and infers 
from this that the main idea of the cherubim is that of life, and 
indeed (as is evident from the further description), of created 
life. And so we may suppose that we have, in the cherub- 
forms, the ideal representation of the very highest life, including 
in itself all the perfections of created life. But this idea of his 
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is not to be pressed too far, since the prophet does not express 
that the object which he saw was “ the living,” par excellence, 
but that it was a living being. The name does not afford us a 
clue to the main idea of the cherubim: let us see whether the 
symbolical form under which they appear will open to us any 
further insight into their nature and meaning. 

The figures under which the cherubim were represented in 
the tabernacle and in the temple are not minutely told us. We 
learn this much—that they were winged, since over the wings of 
the cherubim, which stood on the covering of the ark, the cloud 
hovered, the symbol of the gracious presence of God. From 
their posture, which is described as that of suppliant adoration, 
we may fairly infer this, that the fundamental type of their form 
was the human figure. 

From the poetical passage, Psalm xviii. 10, where Jehovah is 
represented as riding on the cherub, compared with Psalm civ. 
8, where he is spoken of as carried on the clouds as in a chariot, 
we are led to deduce the comparison with achariot. But, as has 
been observed, this is no essential part of the form of the che- 
rubim. On the other hand, the idea of the chariot is carried 
out in a very sublime and poetical manner in the vision of the 
prophet Ezekiel (ch. i. and x.). A mighty, rushing storm of 
wind carries by a fiery, glittering chariot. It reminds us of the 
cloudy and fiery pillar in which Jehovah went before the people 
of Israel in the wilderness. But all is unspeakably more 
majestic and grand. Out of the fulness of life which moves in 
the cloud are first brought to view four living forms, in upright 
human shape, each with four wings and four faces—namely, 
that of a man, of a lion, of an ox, and of aneagle. Beneath 
this, but inseparably united with it, are four double wheels, so 
arranged, that one wheel is intersected by the other at right 
angles, in such a way that, without the chariot being turned, 
they can move to any region of the world they please. There is 
a living spirit in these wheels, and so they move freely and inde- 
pendently. Their fellies are furnished with eyes, as well as the 
whole body of the creatures—back, hands, wings, ete. An awful 
fiery radiance shines here and there between the four living 
creatures. Over their heads, borne by the points of their wings, 
is as a crystal surface or firmament, which divided the Creator 
from his creatures—the eternal, uncreated Source of life from 
the highest created beings. For over the crystal surface or fir- 
mament was enthroned, on a sapphire seat, the glory of the 
Lord, like to the figure of a man, but in most dazzling radiance. 
The fourfold composition of the cherub, of man, lion, ox, eagle, 
is intended clearly to declare that the peculiar characteristics 
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and excellencies of the four creatures are united in the cherub; 
In the four countenances is represented the union of all created 
excellence—reason and conscience in that of the man, boldness in 
that of the lion, strength and endurance in that of the ox, keen- 
ness and swiftness in that of the eagle. It has been well observed, 
too, that the four countenances are taken from the creatures 
who may be regarded as kings in their several domains. The 
lion is the king of the wild beasts of the field, the ox the king of 
cattle, the eagle of birds, and man of the whole earth. The 
wings denote that the creature can move freely through all 
space ; the eyes with which it is covered, that wherever it moves, 
all things are equally present to its vision. And that it can, 
without movement on its own part, be equally present in every 
part of the space in which it acts, this is represented by the 
power of the wheels to move to all ‘sides. It always offers the 
same aspect while through the might of the indwelling Spirit it 
turns whichever way it lists. The fundamental form in the 
cherub is the human ; but as this alone is insufficient to represent 
the idea of created excellence, the bodily attributes of other 
creatures are joined to it. 

The description of St. John in the Revelation, is essentially 
the same as that of Ezekiel. The differences are, that in the 
Old Testament prophet the glory of the Lord is represented in 
motion, and hence the chariot throne ; while in the Apocalypse 
the scene is in heaven, where the idea of the chariot is out of 
place, and instead of it is seen a stationary throne. The 
cherubim are not under the crystal surface or firmament which 
bears the throne, but they stand “ in the midst of the throne, 
and round about the throne,” by the side of him who sits thereon. 
But the most remarkable difference is that here, by St. John, 
each of the four living creatures is not represented as by Ezekiel 
as having four countenances, but each has one of the four faces, 
and yet as furnished with wings. This difference has been 
explained thus—that in the Apocalypse, the creatures are repre- 
sented as standing, and not as moving, as in Ezekiel, and so they 
have united the same aspect, which is preserved by the four- 
fold countenances assigned to each. In Ezekiel, wherever the 
cherubim might turn, the four faces presented themselves ; in 
St. John, being immovable, the countenances are seen altogether, 
though one is only assigned to each of the creatures. 

This much is clear, that if the cherubim are real existing 
beings, they occupy a higher and more perfect position than 
does man in his present state: if they are merely symbols, then 
they are the representatives of an idea so exalted, that the most 
perfect of the forms of life of this earth are required to be 
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united for its due exhibition, and the idea, which their forms 
would typify, is very clear. They are the representatives of all 
created perfection. The figure, therefore, which is intended to 
convey this idea to man’s comprehension, must do so by means 
of earthly forms, which are well known to him, and which bring 
before his mind the notion of the utmost created perfection. 
But is the human form alone insufficient for this purpose, since 
man is the crown and the head of all earthly creation? If man 
is the king of al/ earthly creatures, what need is there in addi- 
tion to the human countenance of those of subordinate beings, 
kings, indeed, in their different spheres—the eagle, the ox, the 
lion? The answer is given as in Gen. iii. Before the fall, man, 
created in the image of God, was without any limitation or 
rivalry, the head and chief of all on earth, the unchallenged 
king over the whole animal world. But after the fall, he was 
deposed from this eminence and authority. The animal kingdom 
has in part made itself free from his dominion. To his great 
humiliation it is seen, that the animals possess, in the region of 
physical life, powers and faculties which are denied to man in 
like perfection. For this reason, therefore, the human counte- 
nance alone is insufficient to represent the perfections of those 
created beings who uphold the throne of God. 

But we shall gain a further insight into the object of our 
inquiry, if we consider where the cherubim are represented as 
moving. In the holy of holies, both of the tabernacle and 
of the temple, two golden cherubim with outstretched wings 
formed the throne of God over the ark of the covenant. The 
gracious presence of Jehovah is symbolized by the cloud which 
at the consecration filled the sanctuary, and rested between the 
wings of the cherubim. Levit. xvi. 2; Exodus xl. 34, 35. More- 
over, the whole space of the holy, and holy of holies, or the 
symbolical dwelling of the Most High is represented as peopled 
by them, since figures of cherubim were woven on the curtains 
and hangings of the tabernacle, or, in the case of the temple, 
carved on the panels of the walls. It is continually said of 
Jehovah, that he is enthroned above the cherubim, (Numbers 
vii. 89; 1 Sam. iv. 4; 2 Sam. vi. 2; 2 Kings xix. 15; Isaiah 
xxxvii. 16) ; and in Ezekiel they form the chariot throne of the 
divine majesty and holiness, as in the Apocalypse they surround 
the throne of his glory. This same characteristic is noted by 
the Psalmist, (Psalm i. 8). The Almighty in whom he trusts, 
and upon whom in trouble he has called, comes to his aid with 
the fullness of his majesty, power, and glory, (v. 8—16), to serve 
him and to judge his enemies, (v. 17—20). The sacred writer 
describes in most glowing colours the coming of the Lord to 
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judge the people. Before him the earth trembled, the founda 
tion of the hills was moved, the heavens bowed, cloud rolled 
upon cloud; thunder and lightning, storm and hail, fire and 
vapour, accompany Him, and are messengers of his wrath, 
But he himself rode upon a cherub and did fly; yea, he did fly 
upon the wings of the wind (v.10). In all these places the 
representation is the same, that the cherubim are in the presence 
of God; that they are the witnesses and the heralds of his 
presence, whether in his dominion over the universe, or in the 
grace of his salvation. If we combine this view with that given 
us in the vision of Ezekiel, we gain the main idea of the 
cherubim to be this, that God’s administration and working 
in the provinces both of nature and of grace, are carried on in 
the presence of, and by means of, beings of the most perfect 
created life. They are not as the angels (Maleachim, dyyeXou), 
messengers from God to man, but witnesses and ministers of 
his divine majesty—a majesty which could be shewed to Moses 
only in a transient glimpse after that itself had passed by (Exod, 
xxxill, 19), a majesty which Ezekiel could behold only in sym- 
bolic vision. 

If the question be asked, supposing the cherubim to be real 
creatures, under what scale of existing beings are they to be 
ranked? The reply is, that they belong to the order of super- 
terrestrial creatures, and in the scale of creation occupy a high, 
if not the highest position. 

But are the cherubim angels? Yes and no, according as the 
notion of angels is taken in a narrower and wider sense, as a 
specific or a generic name. In the narrower acceptation of the 
term, the name “ angel,” messenger, denotes a class of super: 
terrestrial beings, whose office in respect to the earth, is to be 
sent forth as messengers of God for the service of those who 
shall be heirs of salvation. Heb.i. 14. But the cherubim have 
quite another office. They form the company and the train of 
God himself, when he makes himself known to the world in his 
majesty and glory; or when he is enthroned as Lord and King 
in the midst of his creation. If we take the name “ angels” in a 
wider sense as the comprehensive and generic name of all super- 
terrestrial creatures, then do the cherubim belong to this cate- 
gory. In the division by St. Paul, (Col. i. 16), of the heavenly 
spiritual world into “ thrones, dominion, principalities, powers,” 
it seems very probable that by “ thrones” (@pdvox) are meant the 
cherubim. As such they are represented, we have already shewn, 
in the Old Testament worship, in the Old Testament phraseology, 
and in the vision of Ezekiel. Both, then, angels and cherubim 
belong equally to the created super-terrestrial spiritual world, 
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and both form a contrast to the clouds, winds, and lightning, 
which in the province of terrestrial nature correspond to the 
angels and cherubim in the super-terrestrial spiritual world. 
The cherubim form the chariot on which God is borne in his 
royal and glorious majesty. But he is in no wise confined to 
their presence, nor requires their services; he makes even the 
clouds to be his chariot. In like manner, the angels are his 
proper messengers from the spiritual world, yet he makes use 
of the winds and flames of fire, without any diminution of his 
glory; nay, he thereby magnifies his glory, by making the least 
of his creatures to be the servants and ministers of the Most 
High. 

“To sum up the conclusions from Scripture at which we may 
arrive on this subject: the cherubim are real creatures, not mere 
symbols of God’s glory and omnipresence ; yet the representa- 
tion or figure under which they appear is symbolical. We are 
not to suppose that we possess an image of what these beings 
are in themselves. The four countenances denote the highest 
characteristics of created beings; the eyes the omniscience, the 
wheels the omnipresence, etc. of him who is enthroned thereon, 
and so on. They are beings of angelic nature, and it seems 
probable of the highest order in the angelic hierarchy. They 
form the company of God’s majesty and glory, being represented 
as his chariot throne in Ezekiel, as the throne in St. John, the 
one representing his providence in action, the other his majesty 
in heaven. The angels are the messengers of his will and mercy 
to men, hence their more frequent mention in Scripture; the 
cherubim are the attendants of the divine glory, and hence the 
representation of them in those places, where his presence is 
more especially revealed; in the temple and tabernacle, the 
type of the Christian church, and the figure of heaven, and in 
heaven itself, the dwelling-place of the Most High.° 

H. D. 











¢ The writer of the above feels bound to express the great assistance he has 
derived, in the composition of this essay, from the very interesting work by 
Kurz (Bibel und Astronomie). 
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ON THE COUNTRY AND RELIGION OF THE EMPRESS 
HELENA. 


Tue period and manner of the conversion of Constantine the 
Great and his family to the Christian religion, would appear 
to form a question of considerable uncertainty, if we are to take 
the notices on that subject which are afforded by his biographer 
Eusebius, on the one hand, and those which may be collected on 
the state of his family from British writers, on the other. 
Eusebius intimates that Constantine himself, though favourably 
inclined to the Christians, was still an adherent to the imperial 
religion, down to the very period of his great contest with 
Maxentius; and that his first stage of conversion was an ac- 
knowledgment only of that God whom his father Constantius 
had worshipped, whom he designates the one only Supreme Being. 
To this God, says his historian, he made supplication on that 
occasion, with great humility and devotion; beseeching Him to 
make Himself known to him, and to assist him in the coming 
war; and it was to that prayer that the miraculous vision of the 
Cross was vouchsafed, as an emblem of his religion and the 
future standard of his wars. 

This reference to his father’s God as the One Omnipotent, 
occurs also in the account given by the same author of Con- 
stantius himself; of whom he relates, that he was inclined to 
the true religion, but acknowledged only one God, the Supreme 
Being, whom he honoured all his life, and dedicated his whole 
house to Him; which, as it has been very justly observed, was 
in a manner telling us that he was a Christian. Eusebius, how- 
ever, himself adds enough to induce a conviction that such must 
have been truly the case; since he relates, that the palace of 
Constantius, while in Britain, was so thronged with the ministers 
of God, that it seemed rather a church or an oratory than an 
imperial palace ; and that he selected those Christians who, when 
the persecuting decree of Dioclesian was published, refused to 
sacrifice to the gods, and thereby endangered their fortunes for 
the sake of their religion, as the special guards of his person, 
and to fill the most important trusts of the public affairs: thus, 
adds the historian, filling his palace with the pious adorers of 
the true God. 

The distinction between the religion of Constantius, and the 
Christianity of his servants and friends who occupied his palace, 
may possibly find its true explication in the Arian tendencies 
of the historian, and his obvious purpose of drawing a line of 
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demarcation between the two; for he wrote his history for the 
younger Constantius, the son of Constantine, and for the pur- 
pose of leading that young emperor to a conviction that his 
grandfather Constantius was a Deist, and that Constantine his 
father was converted by his prayer to the God of that creed, 
“the one only Supreme Being.” It must have been by per- 
suasions of this kind that the Arian bishop drew the Emperor 
Constantine himself from the Catholic faith, to which he had 
constantly adhered till he fell in with the Eastern heretic. 

The whole account of Eusebius relative to this family, so far 
as regards the religious question, must be viewed, therefore, in 
some degree as colourable. In particular, we must so consider 
the account he has given respecting the Empress Helena, of 
whom, while he scrupulously withholds all notice of her country 
and parentage, he says positively that she did not acknowledge 
the true God till she was induced to do so by her son, on the 
occasion of his own conversion, which happened only on the eve 
of his critical combat with Maxentius.* 

It seems an unaccountable omission of an historian, not to 
state the origin and descent of a man whom he is engaged in 
handing down to posterity, for the greatness of his achievements, 
and the benefits he has been instrumental in conferring on the 
whole world; yet Eusebius has done this in his history, not only 
of the Empress Helena, but also of this first Christian Emperor ; 
and we may be well assured, therefore, that that omission did 
not happen without a reason. That historian does not give any 
particulars at all of the birth of Constantine ; and if it turns out 
that the mother of that Emperor was a Christian princess, 
though of an obscure province only in the empire, there is suffi- 
cient ground for suspecting that the cause of this omission must 
have existed in the animus of the Arian historian; and ina 
desire to cast a veil over the early Christianity of the family, 
from a fear of disturbing the representation he had made of its 
prolonged heathenism in the case of Constantine himself. 

The statement that the mother of Constantine did not ac- 
knowledge the true God till the period of the war with Maxentius, 
and only upon the solicitation of her son after his own conver- 
sion, is, there is every reason therefore to believe, a direct 
slander upon her memory. Theodoret gives direct testimony 
the other way; that the mother inspired her son from his 
infancy with sentiments of piety’—of course he does not mean 
heathenism ; and the testimony of Nicephorus, though mixed 
up with an absurd and impossible story of the descent of Con- 
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stantine from an illicit amour of his father with an innkeeper’s 
daughter at Drepanum in Bithynia, is not to be disregarded in 
that part where he states that the young Constantine, while 
residing at the court of Dioclesian, was instructed in and em. 
braced the truths of the Christian religion.” For this statement 
by a Byzantine historian shows at least, that the old world did 
not altogether regard the conversion of Constantine in the same 
view, as has been represented of it by his Arian historian ; and 
it is a flat contradiction to the statement that he was a heathen 
till the overthrow of the Dragon, as Maxentius was accounted 
by the Christians of that day. 

The notion of the son’s early Christianity is moreover so 
entirely consistent with that character and conduct manifested in 
Constantius his father, which is given by Eusebius himself, in 
his devotion to the ministers of the God of the Christians, as 
renders it next to impossible that_the account of his son’s 
heathenism to so late a period should be true. Constantius 
lived eighteen years with his first wife Helena, before his 
political divorce took place. His son Constantine was, at that 
time, seventeen years old, and was then first taken to reside with 
the Roman court, as a pledge for his father’s fidelity in his new 
elevation to the dignity of the Cesars. The new and political 
wife of Constantius was a relative of the Emperor Maxentius; 
and certainly not a Christian. Where, then, did Constantine 
imbibe his Christian predilections? Is it probable these should 
have arisen in the new exaltation of his father, and with his 
heathen wife? or is not the other history so probable as to be 
almost certain, that it must have had an earlier birth, and main. 
tained its hold on him in spite of his new associations—that he 
imbibed his early attachment to the Christian household in the 
first springtide relationship of his life, and jfrom his mother’s 
family, in whose religion he was brought up? No doubt, that 
excellent princess was too staunch a Catholic to be drawn away 
by the persuasions of Eusebius ; and therefore he put a veil over 
her memory, in his endeavours to mislead her grandson, the 
young Constantius, into another path. 

The difficulties on this subject have been very fully and very 
fairly stated by the writers of the Universal History ;/ though 
they intimate an opinion against the Empress‘ Helena being of 
British extraction, or that Constantine was born in this island. 
They say: “ As to the country and parentage of the Empress 
Helena, no writer before the seventh century mentions either. 
Those who flourished after that time commonly supposed her to 
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have been a native of this country, and the daughter of a king 
they call Coelus, or Coellus; but that opinion rested upon no 
foundation, there being a profound silence by all writers, till 
that seventh century, on the subject.’ As to the birth of Con- 
stantine her son, they assign its probable place to Nissa in 
Dardania, of which country his ancestors were natives; and for 
this they adduce the authorities of ‘an anonymous writer of his 
life” (published in a.p. 1636 by Henricus Valesius) ; of ‘ Ste- 
phanus the geographer,’ who states it in his account of the town 
of Nissa; of ‘Julius Firmius,’ who, according to the best- 
grounded opinion, wrote in the reign of Constantine; and of 
‘Cedrenus ;’ all of whom expressly affirm that he was born at 
Nissa. ‘This opinion is supported also, they state, by the cir- 
cumstance that Constantine shewed an attachment to the place, 
resided there frequently, and embellished the city with many 
stately edifices; so that the geographer above named, calls it 
the ‘ birthplace and work of that Emperor.’ ” 

These are very legitimate grounds for the conclusions which 
these writers have drawn, in their prima facie appearance. But 
if the supposition of his being born in that place can be shown 
to be erroneous, and the fact impossible, those conclusions must 
necessarily fall to the ground; and all the rumours which are 
referred to, and the circumstances which are adduced as col- 
lateral proofs of that birth, may find their proper explanation 
in a simple attachment of the Emperor Constantine to the place 
of his paternal ancestry. How many English gentlemen, born 
in the distant colonies of our land, have in the same way returned 
to the hearths of their ancestors, and recognized them as the 
true soil of their nativity? That the family of Constantine 
came from that region is very probable—but not himself. 

Both the country of Helena, and the birthplace of her son, 
must after all depend therefore upon what the histories shew 
of the whereabouts of Constantius, the husband of Helena and 
father of the Emperor, at the time of the marriage and birth of 
that son. Then what do the histories of these periods shew ? 

First. That the son of that marriage was unquestionably 
born in the month of March, a.p. 274, for Constantine the 
Great died in the month of May, a.p. 337, on Whitsunday, 
when he was sixty-three years and rather more than two months 
of age.’ Where was Constantius, his father, in that year of 
his birth, and the year that preceded it, viz., the years 273 
and 274? 


Now, in answer to that question, we have very authentic 
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evidence that Constantius was in Britain, and that he came over 
to this country in the former of those years, and certainly in the 
early part of the year. For it was on the visit of the Emperor 
Aurelian into Gaul, to subdue the usurper Tetricus, that he was 
dispatched by that Emperor into Britain; and that event took 
place in that year (a.p. 273). 


The order of the consulates shews the course of these events 
as follows :— 


CONSULS. 
Antiochianus and 
Orphitus. 


The year of the death of Claudius, and the wr" *, 
sion and Gothic wars of Aurelian, A.D. 

The year occupied in Rome by Aurelian, building \ The Emperor and 
the new walls, &., a.pD. 271. Numerius Bassus, 

The year of the war with Zenobia and the Egyp- Quietus and 
tian Ovinus, a.D. 272. \ Voldumianus. 

The year of the subjugation of Tetricus, and of the ) 
celebration of the triumph of Aurelian for | 
both his conquests, both Zenobia and Tetricus | 
being led in triumph, a.p. 273. J 


Tacitus and 
Placidianus. 


The Emperor a 
second time, and 
the Sun, &e., a.p. 274. C. Capitolinus. 
The year of a second visit to Gaul, and thence to 
the countries of the Danube, and to Thrace | Aurelian the third 
to winter; in preparation for an expedition r time, and 
against Persia in the spring of the next year, | Marcellinus. 
A.D. 275. 


The year of the death of Aurelian, in January, 
A.D. 276. 


There are several things in this chronological epitome which 
are quite certain, and one which is not easily reconcileable to 
the general tenor of the histories we have to refer to. 

For first it is certain, that the year of the war with Zenobia 
was 272, and that the subjugation of Gaul and Britain from the 
usurpation of Tetricus was the year after that Palmyrene war; 
for the triumph, at the latter end of the Gallic war, embraced 
the trophies both of the Eastern and Gallic conquest. 

Trebellius Pollio, in his History of the Thirty Tyrants, says 
that the conquest over Tetricus took place in the fourth year of 
the Emperor Aurelian’s reign,’ which is such as the succession 
of consulates shews it to have been. But all the writers on the 
history of the reign of Aurelian state that the death of Aurelian 
took place in January, a.p. 275; some say after a five years 
reign, and some after a six years’ reign. hm, it is clear, 
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that the consulates cannot err in pointing out the year 276 
as the year of his death ; and the reign to have been a six years’ 
reign. For as Trebellius Pollio, who wrote only thirty-six years 
after his death, states positively that the war in Gaul against 
Tetricus was in the fourth year of that Emperor’s reign ;’ and as 
there were two full consulates afterwards, and the first few days 
of a third, there is no doubt the reign might be counted as six 
consular years. The truth is, Aurelian touched upon the years 
of seven consulates, but reigned not quite six full years; for he 
came to the throne in the spring of the year 270, and died 
early in the month of January, a.p. 276; the consulates of both 
which years were within the limits of his reign—though of the 
latter he could not even have received intimation of the new ap- 
pointments before his death. According to the list of consuls, 
the year of his accession was in A.D. 270, in which he was fully ' 
occupied, with part of the ensuing year, in repressing the inroads 
of the German and Vandal armies, that beset the northern pro- 
vinces of Italy and Illyrium. In the ensuing year 271, he 
took the consulate on himself, as was usual with the emperors; 
but, intending to follow up the designs of Claudius his prede- 
cessor in the next year, A.D. 272, by an expedition against 
Zenobia, other consuls were appointed for that year, and he set 
off in the early spring for that war. From that conquest he 
passed into Egypt to subdue some commotions there, and he is 
found in the ensuing year engaged in his Gallic war with 
Tetricus, without any notice of his having even visited Rome on 
his way thither. In that year, Tacitus and Placidianus were 
the consuls, and that was the fourth year of his reign. Towards 
its end the Emperor returned to Rome, and celebrated his 
double triumph, for the conquest of Palmyra and its courageous 
queen, and for that of Tetricus the Western usurper. 

Of the fact there appears to be no doubt, that upon the sub- 
jugation of Tetricus, who was the last of what are called “the 
Thirty Tyrants,” the island of Britain, which had been deeply 
involved in that revolt, became an immediate object of the 
emperor’s solicitude ; and having decided the fate of Gaul by his 
victory over Tetricus, he sent Constantius the father of Con- 
stantine into Britain, to re-establish his authority in that island.’ 

It is evident that this event must have occurred as an imme- 
diate result of his victory in Gaul; and as Aurelian was some- 
what celebrated for his early campaigns, and the winter months 
were never fairly complete ere he was in the field, it cannot be 
doubted that the completion of that campaign, which was de- 
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cided by a single battle, must have taken place in the spring 
of that year, a.p. 273. 

It is pretty clear then, that the mission of Constantius into 
Britain, as the lieutenant of Aurelian, would have happened in 
the first half of the year he was sent there; and as his son was 
born in a.p. 274, there is a very cogent inference to be drawn 
that he was both begotten and born in this island. His birthis 
assigned to the 26th February, a.p. 274; so that a marriage 
before the month of June would have sufficiently antedated that 
event. Now, according to the chronicles from the seventh cen- 
tury, that marriage arose from a sudden impression on the 
youthful lieutenant, such as British beauty is very apt to inspire; 
for it is said that Helena was the daughter of Ceellus a British 
king, and that she married Constantine, who was charmed with 
her beauty when he first came into Britain. If these facts are 
certain ; first, that Aurelian re-conquered Gaul from its usurpers 
in the spring of a.p. 373; and next, that after his victory he 
sent Constantius into Britain as his lieutenant; and thirdly, that 
Constantine was born in February following, how can we doubt 
that the records as to the British birth of Constantius are true. 

The facts above deduced, however, are not drawn from 
modern or provincial authors, but from Roman and contempo- 
rary records ; and they prove to demonstration that Constantine 
was born in Britain. The panegyrist of Constantine appears 
indeed to refer to this descent, when he declares that Constan- 
tine had ennobled Britain by having proceeded from it, illic 
oriendo ; for though it is certainly possible to assign that ex- 
pression to the fact of his having been first proclaimed Emperor 
in Britain, it is hardly applicable to the circumstances of his 
association with the island in that way; for he was a mere 
visitor to his father in Britain, and not in any way actively 
engaged in the concerns of its government. Such a notion had 
attached itself to the Emperor Vespasian, that he was the pro- 
phetie king who was to proceed out of the East, because he was 
saluted Emperor in Juda; but the circumstances were alto- 
gether different, and the conqueror of the people, out of whose 
soil the promised king was expected, was obviously open to that 
expectation, that he would be the founder of a dynasty that was 
to succeed the theocracy of the old people, which he had de- 
stroyed. But that that expression was applied to the birth of 
Constantine in Britain is shewn by Father Alford to have been 
the prevailing opinion, from above seventy authors of different 
countries, whom he refers to./ 

It seems to be admitted that Aldhelmus, who flourished in 
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the seventh century, was the first who wrote in express terms 
that Constantine was born in Britain,‘ an opinion which it has 
been presumed was probably founded upon the authority of 
some historian, whose works have not reached our times, but 
which we see no reason for not attributing to the better autho- 
rity of a prevailing tradition which that writer has faithfully 
preserved. The general acknowledgement of such a tradition, 
by the numerous churches dedicated to the name of this cele- 
brated Christian Empress, which it cannot be pretended arose 
after the seventh century, ought to have satisfied the writers 
that, notwithstanding the flattery of a Roman geographer to a 
provincial town of the older country, the greater probability 
rests with the claims of the British island. But this tradition, it is 
said, was not recognized by the Roman writers ; and may not that 
omission be ascribed to the want of all notice on the subject of the 
Emperor’s birth by the peculiar historian of his own family ; for 
such Eusebius must be accounted, who wrote under the particu- 
lar sanction and patronage of the younger Constantius, the 
grandson of Helena. That historian had an obvious reason for 
suppressing the facts of the true maternity of the great Em- 
peror, as we have shewn; but other writers may have observed 
the same silence from a mere distrust of a fact, which was 
omitted to be noticed by so prime an authority on the subject. 
The fact too of his father Constantius having another wife, who 
was imposed upon him as the political partner of his imperial 
estate, and who was related to the reigning Emperor Maximian, 
from whom he took the adoption of Cesar, would be sufficient 
tohave put the claims of the true wife into the shade, as the 
partner only of an obscure marriage, as Eutropius affirms of it.’ 

These causes have combined to cast a great historical uncer- 
tainty over the life of this Empress, and slander itself did not 
hesitate to instil its venom into the reports that were circulated; 
sothat many authors, probably from the first fable of Nicephorus,” 
handed down the imputation that she was not the lawful wife of 
Constantius at all, but his concubine. This imputation, how- 
ever, is completely refuted ; and the anomalous position of the 
divorced Empress, who was put away solely for a political cause, 
and without a stain upon her character, may account for the 
invidious reports which arose about her." 

An all-sufficient proof, one would think, of the legitimacy of 
Constantine, is afforded by his acknowledged title to the throne 
as the son of Constantius ; and another, by the rank assigned to 
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his mother as soon as he had power to grant her her true posi- 
tion. Eusebius, in speaking of the accession of Constantine, 
says expressly that it was his “ birth-right,’’’ and Aurel. Victor, 
who wrote under the reign of Constantius the younger, and 
other authors, expressly state that both Constantius and Galerius 
were obliged, on being nominated Cesars, to divorce their former 
wives, and take others from the reigning families.” The oldest 
inscriptions call Helena the wife of Constantius, and give her the 
title of Augusta, which could not have happened if she had not 
been the true wife of that Emperor.’ It must not be overlooked, 
moreover, that Constantius had a family of six children by his 
second and imperial wife Theodora; and is it possible to believe, 
if there were a shadow of doubt as to the legitimacy of Constan- 
tine, that there should have been no endeavour made to supplant 
him by that family, which would have been, in that case, the 
true inheritors of the birth-right, as Eusebius designates his 
title to the empire. But we hear of nothing of the kind ; on the 
contrary, the Emperor Dioclesian received the young Constan- 
tine, and entertained him with a marked distinction, notwith- 
standing his father’s new marriage; and manifestly regarded 
him as the future inheritor of the empire.” When Galerius was 
living, and held the eastern part of the empire, he fell into 
a fit of jealousy towards the youthful prince, who was still resi- 
dent in that court—as fierce as Saul’s to David—and imperiled 
his life in such a variety of ways, that his escape into Britain to 
his father, which was accomplished by a successful stratagem, 
was altogether regarded as done by a direct interposition of 
Providence. Galerius would not of course have entertained that 
feeling towards one whose title was open to an imputation of 
an illegitimate descent; but he would have attacked him on 
that weak point, where he could not have failed. In fact, all 
the circumstances of history go to shew that the birth of Con- 
stantine could not have been spurious; and consequently, that 
the marriage of Constantius with his mother must have been 
perfectly well known, and admitted by all parties interested in 
the subject at the period of his succession. We take it, that 
no marriage was ever established under the plea of “reputation” 
by a more forcible body of circumstantial testimony. Both by 
the Roman accounts of the actual position of Constantius, in the 
years antecedent to and at the birth itself of Constantine his 
son, and by the unquestionable recognition of the legitimacy of 
that son by the authorities of the day, both in his father’s and 
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his own life, against the actual claims of another family, who 
had rank and title both before Constantine if he were not 
legitimate the descent of the Christian Emperor from a British 
marriage, in a legitimate line, is unquestionably proved from 
Roman authorities. The fable of Nicephorus, as to his birth 
from an innkeeper’s daughter in Bithynia, is so extravagantly out 
of date, and the order of events in other respects, as has long 
since given grounds for its rejection; yet from that alone, and 
the want of a truer notice on the subject, the rumours ob- 
tained currency of the illegitimacy of Constantine. But the 
course of that slander being traced, and its falsehood shewn, the 
traditional rumours derived from it are of course equally con- 
futed. 

We come now to the direct testimonies as to the marriage 
of Constantius with the Empress Helena, which will be found to 
be very brief, but perfectly genuine and authentic. These are 
found in the Bruts or Chronicles of the old British or Welsh 
People, and may be referred to in the Welsh Archeology, where 
the marriage of Constantius Chlorus, with the daughter of Coe/ 
Godebog, Earl of Colchester, is plainly recorded.’ The same is 
also mentioned by Usher,’ and by Stillingfleet," who both give 
credit to the fact of this marriage ; and it cannot be questioned 
that these are precisely the records which are conjectured to 
have existed and from which the Saxon Aldhelm in the seventh 
century, who was Bishop of the West Saxons, derived his know- 
ledge that “ Constantine was born in Britain,” 

These records ascribe a much higher rank, however, to the 
birth of Constantine through this princess, for they state that 
her mother was the sole direct descendant, not disqualified by 
ecclesiastical rules, of Caractacus, and sole heiress of the British 
crown from him. By her marriage with Coel, Earl of Colches- 
ter, her husband became “ King” by courtesy. But that claim 
arose long after the marriage of Helena his daughter with Con- 
stantius, and upon the defeat of Carausius and Asclepiodotus, 
in the reign of Dioclesian ; and it was by a compact between the 
British King Coel and his Roman son-in-law, that the British 
were brought again into peaceable subjection as tributaries to 
the Roman power. 

These British chronicles state that the name of the princess 
who was wife of Coel and mother of Helena was Ystravael, and 
that she and her family were all eminently Christian, and had 
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been so from the time of Caractacus. That mother had three 
brothers, the sons of Cadvan, who was great grandson to Cara. 
doc. These uncles of Helena were, Gwerydd, Jestin, and 
Cadvrawd; while several others of the family, who were all illus. 
trious, were distinguished bishops in the British Church.” 
The Empress herself had also a brother, a recluse in the British 
Church, if we may believe these authorities.” 

There seems no good reason for distrusting the genuineness 
of these records, which have that authenticity that is peculiar 
to the chronicles of a highly religious and isolated people. 
Their peculiarity consists probably in this, that they are not 
histories, but records of current events, though modulated in 
their traditional form, as merchants’ entries differ in the diary, 
and the summary accounts that distinguish their ledgers. Some 
authors have objected to the testimony of Anselm, as being 
too far off from the event recorded; for, it is argued, it is the 
first historical testimony of an event which occurred A.D. 273, 
and does not appear till the seventh century. If there had been 
any other histories published in the interval, and none had 
mentioned the fact of this marriage, that objection might have 
borne some weight; but as there were no other histories, it is 
difficult to see the force of that objection. They admit that 
among the Roman writers a profound silence is observed on the 
subject of this marriage, except in the one case of Nicephorus, 
whose absurd fiction they at once refute; and if such writers 
had exercised half as much ingenuity upon that fact, as they 
have bestowed upon the nonentities of the British history, dur- 
ing those four centuries that no books were written in Britain, 
they would certainly have found reason to see, in that silence of 
the Roman writers, a suppressio veri which should have made 
them more cautious in the sort of comments that have been 
bestowed upon the subject. 

The result of the present inquiry cannot, we think, leave a 
doubt that Constantius was in Britain before and at the birth 
of his son Constantine ; and all that is built upon the hypothesis 
of his being born in either Bithynia or Dardania, falls to the 
ground with the establishment of that fact. The British descent 
of his wife almost follows of course from that admission; and 
the records of the British chronicles which touch upon his 
descent and history, in connexion with the other political events 





” See Cambrian Biography, Vocibus, Cadvraud, and Gwerydd—Bede, |. i., Hist, 
Eccles. ch. iv., Geoff. Monm. Brit. Hist., |. v., ch. v., Henry of Hunting. /Hist., ch. 1.. 
Usher, ch. vii. 

* Rees’ Welch Saints, p. 104. 
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of that period, cannot under any pretence be rejected from their 
due weight in the testimony they afford on this subject. Cam- 
den, Bede, Usher, Stillingfleet, receive these chronicles for true ; 
and it is the height of hypercritical pedantry to reject such tes- 
timony on any plea of its provincial or religious character. The 
mother of Constantine, it cannot be doubted, was a British lady, 
a princess of the race of Caractacus, and a Christian by inherit- 
ance of many generations. Constantius her husband, though 
prevented by the necessity of his position from acknowledging 
the religion of his wife, it may be believed was of the same faith: 
his founding the Archbishopric of York ought to be sufficient 
guarantee that such was the case; and if both Constantius and 
Helena were Christians in this way, who will be found to be- 
lieve that the conversion of their only son was not effected till 
after his father’s death, and his own accession to the imperial 
dignity ; for he was brought up with his father till his eighteenth 
year, and the account Eusebius gives of the palace he was nur- 
tured in, as the resort of the Christian clergy, leaves no doubt 
that the same spirit which furnished that abode with such an 
inhabitancy, would have urged the early steps of the son into a 
communion which itself so zealously affected. H. M. G. 








ANNOTATIONS ON CERTAIN PASSAGES IN THE EPISTLE 
TO THE ROMANS. 


Tae following annotations may serve as a pendant to those 
formerly given me on the Epistle to the Hebrews. The pas- 
sages in this epistle which we have selected for comment are 
not those which have been the fields of labour most cultivated 
by students of the Word of God, or the fields of battle most 
marked with the traces of past controversy. They are rather 
such as, from their pregnant depth of meaning, require and 
repay more assiduous special study than can be looked for in a 
commentary, in which the significance of particular passages is 
justly less regarded than their relation to the whole agreement 
of which they make a part. The inexhaustible riches of the 
Holy Scriptures are obtainable by various modes of mining: 
and of these methods this deep digging into particular spots is 
not the least productive. 

Before we proceed, we are desirous of propounding a theory as 
to the object of the epistle, which seems to us more satisfactory 
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than any we have yet met with. We adopt from others the 
following assumptions:—1. That the church at Rome was not 
founded directly by any apostle. 2. That it was founded by 
emissaries of St. Peter, or another of the first twelve; so that, 
although compounded of both Jews and Gentiles, the Jewish ele. 
ment was predominant in it. Its position was this at the time of 
the important interview of Paul and Barnabas with Peter, James, 
and John at Jerusalem, which is recorded in the epistle to the 
Galatians (ch. i.). On this occasion, the distinction of the 
apostleship to the circumcision, standing in the first twelve, and 
the apostleship to the uncircumcision, represented by Paul and 
Barnabas, was clearly brought out and recognized. St. Paul 
speaks only of its operation in the work of evangelizing ; but we 
can hardly doubt that the principle was also carried out with 
regard to the apostolic charge of the churches hitherto indiser.- 
minately founded. Thus, the church in Rome would come, for 
the first time, under St. Paul’s hands. 

If this were the case,—seeing of what vast importance it was 
that the Christian church, planted in the very centre of the 
Roman world, should be a burning and a shining light fora 
witness to the Light, and knowing how great a step in advance 
in the knowledge of God’s counsels was that which St. Paul 
emphatically calls “ his gospel,”’—we can easily understand how 
earnest must have been his desire to visit them (ch. i. 9—13), 
and how, being hindered from so doing, he directed his energies 
towards drawing up for them, with a fulness and elaboration 
which no other of his epistles (save that to the Hebrews) pre- 
sents, an exposition of those mighty doctrines so especially com- 
mitted to him—of the common and universal guilt of Jew and 
Gentile, of God’s way of righteousness by faith, of the Christian 
standing, and its consummation in the resurrection of life. 

Such we conceive to have been the rationale of this epistle. 


i. 

Ch. I. 1. “ Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an 
apostle, separated unto the gospel of God.” 

The mode in which Timothy was inducted into the Christian 
ministry gives us a lively image of the practice of the apostolie 
age in this matter. First, since “no man taketh this honour to 
himself, but he that is called of God, as was Aaron” (Heb. v. 
4); the will of the Lord was made known through the prophets 
then existing in the church (see 1 Cor. xii. 28, Eph. iv. 11, Acts 
xv. 32, etc.). “This charge, son Timothy,” writes the apostle, 
“T commit unto thee according to the prophecies which went 
before on thee” (1 Tim. i. 18). Upon this followed his solemn 
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ordination and endowment for the ministry; which he received 
at the hands of the apostle, together with other ministers pre- 
sent. “ Stir up the gift of God, which is in thee by the putting 
on of my hands.” “ Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which 
was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery ” (2 Tim. i. 6, 1 Tim. iv. 14). 

Now, as the apostles, however peculiar may be one of the 
aspects in which they are to be regarded, in another were but 
the first of ordinary ministers (comp. 1 Cor. xii. 28, Eph. iv. 11), 
we may fairly look for some analogy to this call and ordination 
in their appointment to office. Their call the first twelve 
received immediately from the Lord himself while on earth.’ 
Their endowment for their work they received also immediately 
from the Lord, on the day of Pentecost, for St. Paul tells us 
that “he that ascended up on high” then “ gave apostles, pro- 
phets, evangelists, pastors and teachers” (Eph. iv.). Now, in 
no way could he be said then to have given these ministries, 
but by endowing with the Holy Ghost, for such offices, the men 
whom he had previously called to his service. 

But how was it with the two brought into the apostolic office 
subsequent to the departure of the Lord and the Pentecostal 
effusion? I believe that the attempt to find any call to apostle- 
ship in the words of our Lord, at either of his three appearances 
to St. Paul, is based upon a theological misapprehension, and 
finds no success in those words themselves. The theological 
misapprehension is, the not seeing clearly the truth, that since 
the Lord Jesus in person left this earth, and ascended to the 
Father, he carries on his whole work in his church by his Spirit. 
It is by the Spirit of Christ that Christ is present with us to the 
end of the age; that he dwells in us (comp. ch. viii. 10, 11): 
that he conveys to us his life, and his flesh and blood‘to sustain 
that life ; that he speaks by his servants, and governs his church. 
It is, therefore, erroneous to believe that he will pass by this his 
substitute, and in person call his apostle to the ministry; and 
we should from this fact alone be justified in supposing that Paul 
and Barnabas were called to their office by the Holy Ghost 
speaking through prophets, as in the case of Timothy. But we 
have the direct testimony of Scripture on the point. Stt. Paul 
and Barnabas are never called apostles till their visit to Iconium, 
recorded in Acts xiv. ver. 4, and, indeed, had done no really 








* Excepting Matthias. His appointment took place in the interregnum between 
our Lord’s departure and his sending the Holy Ghost. From neither of these, there- 
fore, could his call proceed ; and a divinely ordered lot was the mode selected by the 
eleven, and doubtless approved of by their Lord. 
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apostolic work until this first missionary journey. At the com. 
mencement of Acts xili., we have the following record—* Noy 
there were at the church that was at Antioch certain propheh 
and teachers; and as they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, 
the Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul unto the 
work whereunto J have called them.” By the Holy Ghost 
therefore, “ who spake by the prophets,” were these men called 
to the apostleship. 

Then, as to their endowment for their work. An apostle 
could ordain Timothy ; but since “ without all controversy, the 
less is blessed of the greater,” none could ordain apostles. But 
further, an apostle is “neither of men nor by man, but by Jesu 
Christ and God the Father who hath raised him from the dead? 
(Gal. i. 1). The essence of the apostolic office is expressed in 
the words, “As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you? 
These apostles must therefore have received their endowment 
with the Holy Ghost, corresponding to that received by the 
first twelve at Pentecost, immediately from the Lord himself 
though at what time we have no knowledge. But, just as afte 
that Cornelius had received the Holy Ghost, St. Peter said 


“Can any man forbid the water, that these should be baptized?” J 


so here, though the inward grace of ordination has been given 
immediately, the outward sign was not neglected. In obedience 
to the Spirit’s word, which we have already quoted, the minister 
of the church at Antioch, “when they had fasted and prayel, 
laid their hands on them, and sent them away.” 

We have instituted this enquiry, because we believe that St. 
Paul’s words here, “called to be an apostle, separated unto the 
gospel of God,” refer to this occurrence in the church at Antioch. 
“Called ” («Anros) here corresponds with “ whereunto I have 
called («éxAnuar) them” there: “separated” (adwpiopéves) 
here with “ separate me” (ag@wpicate ov) there. 


II. 

Ch. VIII. 29. “Those whom he foreknew, them also he did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he 
might be the first born among many brethren.” 

In interpreting this passage, commentators seem usually to 
lay its emphasis on Christ’s becoming the first-born (using this 
as equivalent to pre-eminent); and to regard it as stating the 
object of God in conforming his elect to the image of his Son 
to be the glorifying of that Son.’ It seems, however, to ws, 





’ Comp. Alford in loc. “That he might be shewn, acknowledged to be, and 
glorified as the Son of God, pre-eminent among those who are by adoption through 
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that the context would point to the “ many brethren” as the 
subject of the apostle’s discourse, and that the passage might 
thus be paraphrased: ‘‘ to be conformed to the image of his Son, 
that so many may be brought into that sonship in which he is 
first-born, thus becoming his brethren.” On this—according to 
the above view, most pregnant—passage, we would offer the fol- 
lowing considerations :— 

1. It is clear that, in this passage, the humanity of our 
Lord, and not his Godhead, is regarded. For, if it be considered 
to state that to his image, as God, the elect are to be conformed, 
there would be no analogy with the rest of Scripture in naming 
the second person of the Holy Trinity when “the image of God” 
isin question. It is the whole of the Blessed Three who then 
say, “ Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.” But 
itis the man, Christ Jesus, who—realizing perfectly the divine 
idea of man, and thus becoming “the image of the invisible 
God ”“—is now the image whereunto the elect of God are to be 
conformed. Again, the expression, “ first-born,” confirms this ; 
for, as regards his Godhead, Christ is “the only-begotten of the 
Father ” (John i. 14) ; this eternal sonship is unique, incommu- 
nicable, and shared by none. A sonship in which he is but 
“first-born among many brethren,” must stand in that human 
nature of those brethren which he took into union with himself. 

2. That, as man, he was born into such a sonship—distinct 
from that which, as God, he had by eternal generation before all 
worlds—is, we think, the clear teaching of that passage in the 2nd 
Psalm, on which we have already commented in our Annotations 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ when God says, “Thou art my 
on; this day have I begotten thee” (Ps. ii. 7) ; and when St. 
Paul tells us that, in so saying, he spoke of the resurrection of 
Christ (Acts xiii. 33), we see here a begetting to sonship which 
takes place on the day of resurrection, and which must therefore 
stand in the humanity which then rose from the dead. That it 
is in reference to this birth that the term, “first-born among 
many brethren,” is applied to Christ, appears from the parallel 
expressions, “ first-born from the dead,” first-begotten from the 
dead ” (Col. i. 23, Rev. i. 5). 

8. To understand how the resurrection of Christ was his 
birth, as man, of God, we must clearly apprehend what that 
resurrection was. Now, the human nature which the Son of 





* Col. i. 15, where “the first-born of every creature” corresponds with “ the 
first-born among many brethren ” here. 
* Journal of Sacred Literature, July, 1857. 
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God took into union with himself was that of the first Adam, 
the nature of us all, though hallowed from all taint of Adam’ 
sin by his assumption of it by the Holy Ghost. And not until 
its resurrection from the dead did this nature stand forth renewed, 
exalted, and heavenly, to become the source of new life to all 
whom the Father should give him. It is in that chapter of the 
lst Epistle to the Corinthians which treats of the resurrection 
that the apostle applies the term, “ the second Adam,” to our 
Lord. “No longer observing sabbaths,” says St. Ignatius; 
“ but keeping the Lord’s day, on which also our life sprang up ia 
him.” Now, the act of regeneration in Christians is otherwise 
described as resurrection with Christ (see Rom. vi. 3, 4; Eph, 
i. 19, 20; ii. 5, 6; Col. ii. 12, comp. with 1 Pet. i. 3), because 
therein they are born into that life which then first sprang up 
in him. And conversely, his resurrection may be rightly spoken 
of as his birth of God. 

4. Thus, then, we have a human sonship, into which Christ 
entered at his resurrection—into which we enter when we are 
“raised together with him” in regeneration. In this sonship, 
therefore, he is a “ first-born among many brethren.” 

So far for our text ; but we may further deduce some useful 
corollaries from the above conclusions. And in the first place, 
we may see that the common way of speaking of the sonship of 
Christians as one merely of adoption, and not of birth, is erro- 
neous. If, indeed, Christ have no other sonship than that 
unique and incommunicable relationship which, by eternal 
generation of the Father, he ever enjoys, no sonship which man 
through him acquires can be more than one of adoption. But 
if, as we believe, the very basis of and key to all Christian doctrine 
is this, that the manhood of Christ has, by its union with theGod- 
head in his person, become the reservoir and fountain of all the 
peculiar blessings of the new creation; and that there pertains 
to it a birth and a sonship peculiar to it, and distinct from that of 
the Godhead to which it is united,—then we have a sonship, not 
incommunicable and only imitable by adoption, but one in which 
he is “ first-born,” and that ‘among many brethren,” and into 
which we, like him, enter by birth. Then shall we be able to 
receive in their fulness the numerous statements of our being 
“born of God,” and to see that those which speak of our 
“ adoption ” refer only to this, that this our birth and sonshipis 
not of nature, but of grace; and that God has taken us out of 
mankind, and begotten us his children, of his own free goodness. 
Adoption extends only to this taking out of mankind; but be 
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getting and birth are the necessary introduction to our sonship 
and new life. By which double work the double advantage 
seems to be gained, that we should have the gratitude of the 
adopted son, together with that filial love which can only exist 
in the heart of the born son towards his real Father. 

But there is another side of this truth as to Christ’s being 
“the first-born among many brethren,” to which we must give 
heed, lest the birth of the latter be looked upon apart from that 
of the former, and our only relationship to him as that resulting 
from a similar birth of a common Father. Our spiritual burial, 
resurrection, and ascension, are “ with him” (Eph. ii. 5, 6); 
and we are thus “the church of the first-born” (Heb. xii. 28). 
If we were but younger brethren, and not of the first-born, we 
could not be heirs ; we could not be of the Melchizedek priest- 
hood.f And as there cannot be many first-born, it is only by 
becoming one with him who is the first-born, that we too can 
share in the rights and endowments of that position. 

Lastly, if Christ be thus the first-born of a new birth and a 
new sonship, it results that none could have entered into it 
before him, and that it is incorrect to speak of the patriarchs 
and saints of old as regenerate. Regeneration is death, resur- 
rection, and ascension with Christ; and therefore could not be 
till he had died, risen, and ascended. Regeneration is birth of 
the Second Adam, and therefore could not be till the Second 
Adam, the risen Christ, had stood upon the earth: justified by 
faith indeed they might have been ; but this is but the prelimi- 
nary step to that regeneration and subsequent life which is the 
peculiar privilege of the Christian. The greatest of these was 
John the Baptist ; and of him it is said, “ Among them that are 
born of women, there hath not risen a greater than John the 
Baptist ; notwithstanding he that is least in the kingdom of 
heaven,” because born of God “is greater than he” (Matt. xi. 
ll). 

III. 

Ch. I. 3, 4. “ Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of the 
seed of David according to the flesh, and declared to be the Son 
of God, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection 
from the dead.” 

At a superficial glance at this passage, thus translated, 
nothing seems simpler. The contrast is between Christ’s divine 
and human nature; and the former is represented as being 
proved by his miraculous resurrection. In this sense it is often 
quoted ; e. g., repeatedly in the late Archdeacon Wilberforce’s 





F See “ Annotations on the Epistle to the Hebrews,” No. IV. 
VOL, IX.—NO, XVII, I 
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“Doctrine of the Incarnation.” But a closer examination ¢ 
the passage will discover numerous difficulties in the way of this 
interpretation. It is most questionable whether opucbévros can 
be made to bear the sense of “declared” i.e., manifested 
(=8eryPévtos, as Chrysostom, Olshausen, Alford, etc.). In m 
other place of the New Testament can it be thus rendered ; but 
“ appointed” or “ decreed” is always its equivalent, rpoapity 
being the word rightly rendered “ predestinate” i.e., decreed 
beforehand (See Acts xvii. 26, 31; Rom. vii. 29, ete. ete), 
And further, no example of such usage can be found in Greek 
writers. 2. The whole passage is an antithesis, whose forceis 
utterly lost by this translation. It may be presented thus— 
Tod yevouévov éx omépputos Aavid kata odpka 

Tod dpicdévros iid Ocod «= EE_ bv arrdews vexpav kara mvedua dryiwodvys 

It appears from this, that the resurrection bears the same 
relation to his birth of God, as the seed of David to his birthof 
the Virgin Mary, each being the substance out of which (é& 
that which was born was formed. How can the Lord’s divine 
sonship spring out of his resurrection? Then again, xan 
odpxa and Kata mvedua are strongly opposed ; the first charat. 


terizing his sonship of David, the second his sonship of God § 


How can the only begotten of the Father be said to be his So 
“kata veda”? There is no warrant for such an expression 
in the doctrine of the Godhead—no analogy for it in the rest of 
Scripture. 

On the other hand, if we refer the second clause of this pat 
sage to that sonship of God, which, as we have endeavoured to 
shew, pertained to Christ’s human nature, as distinct from tha 
which, as God, he had before all ages, the whole force of the 
antithesis, and the true meaning of dpicbévtos will, we believe, 
be fully brought out. 

I. And first, of the antithesis cata odpxa and kata trveipe 
Sapé, in its primary idea, is the material, wvedua, the imme 
terial part of mau. According to the natural custom of using 
a part to represent the whole, cdp£, originally only man’s flesh, 
came to mean human nature as a whole. “The word was made 
flesh” (‘O Adyos capé éyévero,) is an instance of this; fort 
was the whole nature—body, soul, and spirit—of man ; not his 
body merely, which the Son of God took into union with him 
self. But the Christian revelation has manifested, as was never 
manifested before, the fallen, sinful, diseased, and mortal condi 
tion in which human nature is, and the absolute necessity of its 
total change, in order that God may bless it. The word capt, 
therefore, hitherto referring to human nature simply, came to 
signify, in the doctrinal language of the New Testament, this 
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human nature under the conditions of the fall. But as the very 
object of our Lord’s mission and work was to regenerate and 
renew that humanity, some other word must be found to express 
it in its altered state. Such a word our Lord himself selects, 
giving at the same time the reason for his choice, “That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is born of the spirit 
sspirit.” XapE and mvedywa, with their corresponding adjec- 
tives, thus came to signify respectively the old and the new man 
—the condition of the children of the first and of those of the 
last Adam. Of such usage the following is an example :—Of 
the former state of the Christian, St. Paul thus speaks, “ when 
ve were in the flesh” (Rom. vii. 5); of his present state, “ye 
are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so be the spirit of God 
dwell in you”? (Rom. viii. 9). The continual opposition, more- 
wer, of ‘the flesh” and “ the spirit” pervading his Epistles, is 
based upon this significance of cap& and mvedwa. And still 
nore remarkably does this view come out, when the regeneration 
of the body, i.e., its resurrection, is in question. The risen 
body is boldly called a “ spiritual body ” (1 Cor. xv. 44) ; a term 
vhich would be utterly absurd, were the only meaning of 


f mejua spirit as opposed to matter, this latter being the distinc- 


tive characteristic of the body. And in like manner the risen 
Christ is called “ a quickening spirit” (v. 45). 

This brings us to the passage under our consideration. Our 
lord’s birth of the Blessed Virgin, will fitly answer to the 
“yevouévov Kata capxa.” Therein the word “ éyéveto cap&”’ ; 
his life consequent thereon is spoken of as “the days of his 
flesh” (Heb. v. 7). But a birth of God is required, whose basis 
tall be resurrection (€& dvactdcews), whose character cata 
meijua. We have shewn that his resurrection was his human 
birth of God, according to the word “Thou art my son, this day 
have I begotten thee.” We have shewn that by this birth the 
man who before inherited but the nature of the first Adam, 
became the second Adam, in a new nature derived immediately 
fom heaven (1 Cor. xv. 47). And as the nature of the first 
Adam is cap£, the birth by which he received it must be cata 
capxa ; as that of the second Adam is 7vedya, his resurrection is 
his birth xara mvedua. And those who being “born of the 
pirit, are spirit,”’ who are “ not in the flesh, but in the spirit ” 
Apa through spiritual resurrection with him (Rom. vi.; 

ph. iv.) 





* He assigns for his expression a similar reason to that given by our Lord in the 
passage quoted above, ‘‘ That which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” ‘‘ Ye are in the 
the spirit, if so he the spirit of God dwell in you.” 
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II. If now the word épicbévros, rendered in its natural sense 
of “appointed ” or “ decreed,” should appear to refer to the 
same thing, we think this interpretation will be very firmly estab. 
lished. Thus rendered, the verse will run “ decreed Son of 
God—by resurrection.” Must not the apostle have had in his 
mind the verse we have so frequently quoted, the verse which he 
himself adduces as prophetic of the Lord’s resurrection, “I wil 
declare the decree, the Lord hath said unto me, This day have] 
begotten thee” ? 

And if it beso, does it not follow, that if we rightly translate 
opiabévros, and give due weight to the antithesis, we must give 
up that interpretation of his sonship cata mvedyua, which refer 
it to his eternal sonship as God, and apply it rather to that 
human sonship which we have endeavoured to shew to have per 
tained to him? Regarded in this light, this passage will k 
illustrated by, and in its turn lend, confirmation to that view. 

We have kept out of sight the words “ with power ” and “of 
holiness ”’ as likely to embarrass the main argument. The former 
we understand to characterize the Lord’s resurrection condition, 
when that which was “sown in weakness, was raised in power” 


(1 Cor. xv. 48), and of which he spoke “ All power is given unto J 


me in heaven and in earth ;” while before that he had said, “1 
have a baptism,” (i.e., his resurrection and glorification,) “to be 
baptized with ; and howam I straitened till it be accomplished” 
(Luke xii. 50). “ Holiness” we understand to characterize th 
new man, the 7rvedya, as distinguished not merely from sin, but 
from righteousness (Rom. vi. 19); this being obedience to 
outward law, while holiness is the living an inward life, which 
life first sprang up in man when Christ rose from the dead. 


IV. 

Ch. VI. 11. “ Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be deal 
indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ ow 
Lord.” 23. “ For the wages of sin is death; but the gift d 
God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

It is most unfortunate, that our translators should have ret 
dered “ év Xpuct@” in these verses “through Christ,” as ifit 
had been da Xpiorod. It obscures the whole drift of th 
apostle’s argument. Up to this chapter, he has been speakim 
of that justification, or acquittal from sin, which is given to faith 
on the ground of Christ’s merits and sacrifice. All the{blessing 
of justification are therefore spoken of as coming “ through 
Christ” (ch. iii. 22, 24; v. 1, 9, 11, 15, 21, ete.) ; he is ther 
objective basis, their external instrument. But mere justifice 
tion from past sin is felt to be insufficient. “ How then? shal 
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we continue in sin that grace may abound?” To meet this ob- 
jection, the apostle brings forward a farther mystery, that of 
regeneration. ‘Those who are grafted into Christ, as the branch 
into the vine, are by such union made partakers of his death 
and resurrection. His death was a death unto sin, his life is a 
life unto God. We, too, are to reckon ourselves dead unto sin, 
and alive unto God. And this, not as independent persons, but 
as one with him: and, therefore, the apostle adds “ év Xpuor@,” 
“in Jesus Christ our Lord.” ‘“ How, then, shall we, who are 
dead to sin, continue therein?” Such is the argument of this 
part of the Epistle ; and therefore the change of preposition, 
from dvd to év, is most significant. Once grafted into Christ, 
we, as long as we abide in him, are in him (comp. John xv.). 
Risen with him, we are necessarily partakers of his resurrection 
life; and thus “the gift of God is eternal life in Jesus Christ 
our Lord.”” And thus the apostle writes in another place, “ If 
then ye be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. For ye are 
dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ, 
our life, shall appear, then shall we also appear with him in 
glory” (Col. i. 1—3). 
R. H. 








THE INSPIRATION OF THE EVANGELISTS—THE HUMAN AND 
DIVINE WITNESS. 


Tue great problem, as to the kind and degree of the divine 
operation on the gospel witnesses, though possibly to be opened 
todemonstration at some time or other, but not apparently to 
the present age, may, we think, be comprehended in its most 
material bearings, even in the present imperfect state of things, 
by reference to the simple case ; as algebraists decide first what 
the proximate truth must be, by some simple rule or experi- 
ment, before they enter upon the elementary combinations which 
are to form the subject of their demonstration. 

That this operation of the Divine Spirit was not intended in 
the case of those witnesses to operate as an exact intuition upon 
their minds ; so that the earthly witnesses, acting under the in- 
fluence or governance of the heavenly witness, should be changed 
fom their humanity to give a testimony which could not be 
human but altogether divine, is not to be supported any more 
than the converse proposition, that that testimony was altogether 
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human. The inspiration of St. Paul was of a totally different 
character, and was a direct and full intuition. But the promig 
of our Lord to his followers was, that “they should be witnesse 
of these things”’ (Luke xxiv. 47) :—and, though he promised that 
the Comforter whom the Father would send in His name should 
teach them “ all things, and bring all things to their remem. 
brance, whatsoever He had said unto them,” still the other pro 
mise must remain, that they should be witnesses (John xiy, 
26). The question is, whether the remembrance of those wit. 
nesses ceased to be a human remembrance, because the thing 
remembered were brought or recalled to the faculty of their 
recollection by a divine operation. Our Saviour expressly says, 
that that Comforter would “ bring the things to their remem. 
brance,” not reveal something they had not before known; and 
then, if men can ever receive impressions of things in different 
ways, does it not follow that the remembrance of these different 
witnesses must bear the common stamp of such diversity ; andto 
have had it otherwise would be, not to recall events, but to reveal 
them ; not to make the agents of such communications witnesses 
at all, in any proper sense of the term, but mere conduits ofa 
divine revelation? We would willingly respect the sentiment of 
homage which the notion of an exact inspiration in the Evange- 
lists seems to profess towards God, as the author of truth with 
out possible error; but it seems to us that the proposition is one 
which militates against all the facts we know concerning the 
witness of men, and the grounds upon which a combined testi- 
mony by men is entitled to credibility. For that is certainly not 
because of a constant uniformity in the details of anything that 
is attested by various persons, since the very fact of such 
uniformity must indicate combination, and reduce the witness to 
that singleness which the one object of a confederate body 
always evidences; but the force of such a testimony consists m 
a concurrence of the details or minor circumstances of such and 
such things, towards one and the same result, and by their being 
of such a character as should not be inconsistent with the general 
purpose, or with one another. 

It is quite certain there must always have been a particular 
and special truth intended in our Lord’s sayings and parables; 
and yet it is certain, that any such truth would admit various 
other exemplars of itself, and admit also various modifications 
in its application. Take the two parables of the pearl of great 
price, for which the merchant sold all others that he had to get 
possession of it; and of the treasure hid in a field, which the 
householder got by the purchase of that field: both those stories 


teach the same great truth in one order of its application, Wil, 
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“that the richest endowments are to be sought by the sacri- 
fice of all subordinate good ;” and that even all other treasure 
will be sacrificed by a wise man for the sake of the one thing 
needful ; as the good of a spiritual life is needful. But it by no 
means follows that the principle involved in that doctrine might 
not be developed in a greater variety of aspects, in its practical 
application, than those two parables present it to us; or that any 
truth which our Lord has enunciated may not be capable of 
being delivered in some other case, and under other circum- 
stances than the one most prominent enunciation he has made 
of it; and yet he truly witnessed. There are other cases in the 
conditions of this life than those of the merchant, who sells his 
inferior jewels to purchase one of larger price ; or the householder, 
who sacrifices other fields to possess one that promises great 
riches. St. Matthew applies the figure of a lost sheep sought 
for by its owner to the case of little children. St. Luke makes 
its application as a general doctrine. The solicitude of Martha 
for the many cares of an outward hospitality is contrasted with 
the better solicitude of Mary for the solace of that divine visita- 
tion which both designed to welcome, in the very same spirit as 
the above two parables. The solicitudes of a domestic care were 
not to be put in competition with those for the one thing needful, 
the wisdom and solace of a divinecommunion. The right appli- 
cation of the one truth to the various occasions of human life, 
and its discernment as a principle of conduct, or a faith, is that 
which distinguishes the wise from the vain and insensible; and 
it is to this faculty of discernment, our Lord seems to address 
himself, when he more than once exclaims, “ He that hath ears 
tohear let him hear.” It isa mark of Christian progress, that 
in all things, as men advance in that communion, they are found 
to forsake light and trifling pursuits for the more important and 
Vital interests of religion. In this spirit we see old age forsake 
the literature of the world, and turn with more and more affec- 
tion to that sacred Scripture which has formed the well-spring 
of its past principles, and then has become the rock of its future 
expectation. Like the merchant, it has parted with all the 
lesser treasures for the one pearl of great price. Like Mary, it 
has put aside the solicitude of a worldly knowledge, for the 
blessed solace of its Saviour’s communion. Then, if the same 
lesson can be applied in this sort of diversity, it can be taught by 
instances as various ; and truly taught by any one instance bear- 
ing upon the same particular principle. And if the human 
Witness has confused instances, or misapplied illustrations, it is 
no less the truth, because a human remembrance has borne an im- 
perfect record of what it heard or saw relating to matters that it 
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testifies of. This, of course, does not apply to something quite 
different from what happened :—though even the record of an 
erroneous report is a good testimony as to the fact of an event 
that bears relation to the subject matter of that error. Varieties 
in those particulars which constitute any occurrence in chief, are 
the very conditions under which all testimony must be borne by 
creatures who are less than perfect :—and if the apostles are wit. 
nesses, they must be so under that common condition. To be 
more than that would take away their character as witnesses, 
and make them no other than the common Pythoness. Sup. 
posing such to be the power impressed upon them, what security 
could there be that the whole story of Christ’s history should 
not be an invention of a false inspiration? The very form of the 
gospel testimony is that it is the true testimony of men; and 
true, because it is the testimony urged by God. If it were nota 
human testimony in one of its aspects, no one could judge of its 
veracity by any rule of human judgment; for their judgment 
must be swallowed up in the divine authority. 

There are abundant materials in the gospels, by which these 
propositions might be illustrated and proved. Indeed, there are 
few of the material events of our Lord’s life of which the remem. 
brance is not recorded by those writers with some variety of cir- 
cumstances. But there is one subject of a very marked and 
specific kind, which forms the topic of our Lord’s discourse and 
teaching on two occasions only, which by their distinctness 
from all other subjects, and the precision with which they are 
noticed, enable us to compare the diversities of their transmis 
sion by the Evangelists with great certainty. These are our 
Lord’s discourses relating to the character he attributes to “ the 
LITTLE CHILDREN,” and his command to receive them into his 
communion. The first reference to this subject is placed by all 
the three first Evangelists as a matter which occurred in Caper 
naum, immediately after the return from the scene of the trans 
figuration ; and it forms there almost the last topic of our Lord's 
teaching in Galilee. The second is shewn equally as an incident 
which occurred in his ministry in Persea, where our Lord wasia 
the latter part of his life, and after he had finally quitted 
Galilee. The first was elicited as a rebuke to the apostles, who 
had disputed in the way as to “which of them should be 
greatest.” On that occasion our Lord took a child, and pre 
sented it as a proper exemplar, to correct that presumption. St. 
Matthew follows up the sentiment of that rebuke in the words 
he appends to that action: “Except ye be converted, and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom o 
heaven: whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little 
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child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” But how 
do St. Luke’s words apply to the occasion? He took a child, 
and sat him by him, and said: ‘‘ Whosoever shall receive this 
child in my name, receiveth me; and whosoever receiveth me, 
receiveth him that sent me.” It is plain there is no direct con- 
nexion between the dispute of the apostles and the doctrine of 
men receiving little children in the name of Christ. But then, 
it was that particular point which formed the topic of our Lord’s 
teaching on the subject of little children, on the later occasion ; 
and it is as plain as can be, that St. Luke has combined the two 
subjects in his remembrance of them, and attached the sayings 
of our Lord upon the incident in Perza, to an occurrence that 
took place in Galilee. But St. Matthew proceeds, after the pre- 
ceeding paragraph, in the same strain as St. Luke—the duty of 
receiving little children, and the severe penalties men will be 
subject to, who should reject or mislead them :—and from that 
point, he diverges into a discussion upon offences generally. It 
appears a natural sequitur to the command to receive the young 
children, to add the warning of danger in offending or injuring 
them, by misleading or withholding them from God, (for that is 
what the offence of them means) ; and one can well believe that 
such was added by our Lord, in his command to receive them 
into his communion; but there is no apparent connexion be- 
tween that admonition and the lesson of humility, by referring 
the apostles to the condition of the little child our Lord had 
set before them; and St. Matthew has here plainly introduced 
the teaching of the second event, into his narrative of the first 
occasion :—and no doubt, there is a connexion of ideas in the 
warning against “offending one of those little ones,” and the 
danger of “offences generally,” with which St. Matthew then 
proceeds in his discourse. It is possible that our Lord may 
have diverged from the particular discussion into a general 
review of the nature of offence and its consequences ; or there is 
another possibility, that St. Matthew took the occasion of pur- 
suing the subject in that way, though our Lord may have 
uttered that doctrine on some other occasion :—it belonged to 
the subject. St. Luke puts this part of the subject, however, as 
ageneral charge at the beginning of his seventeenth chapter, 
and quite away from the narrative of our Lord’s command to 
“suffer the little children to come unto him ;” though, singularly 
enough, he subjoins in that disjointed place, the denunciation 
against offending them; which looks as if indeed that charge 
upon the subject of offences generally, was originally connected 
with the charge against offending the little children. It is quite 
evident, however, that that charge was a subject of the Persan 
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ministry, and that St. Matthew has brought it into his history 
of the events in Galilee. This will appear more evidently on 
comparing the subjoined parallelisms of these testimonies with 
one another. 

St. Luke’s account of our Lord’s reception of the little chil. 
dren occurs in the middle of his eighteenth chapter, with the 
words which St. Matthew appears rightly to have attached to 
the first occasion in Galilee, ‘Verily, I say unto you, whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall 
in no wise enter therein;”—for that has a manifest bearing upon 
the disciples’ dispute, as to which should be greatest, and wasa 
proper lesson to humble them. St. Luke, therefore, has on his 
part evidently transposed that charge from the event in Galilee 
to the latter occasion in Persea; as he and St. Matthew have the 
former one, from the events in Perzea to those in Galilee. Both 
St. Mark and St. Luke introduce into the narrative of the first 
occurrence the remark of John to our Lord, that he had forbid 
one to cast out devils in Jesus’ name, because he did not follow 
them, and our Lord’s charge to “forbid him not ;” for “ he that 
is not against us is for us ; and whosoever gives another a cup 
of cold water because he belongs to Christ, shall in no wise 
lose his reward.” And this appears also to be a proper sequent 
to the words that preceded it in St. Mark’s gospel, ‘“ that who- 
sover receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me,” which is the 
sequent there to the command “ to receive little children ;” and 
so belongs to that incident which is the later one in our Lord’s 
ministration. St. Matthew does not introduce this notice; but 
he does give the correspondent doctrines of good-will and accept. 
ance to all, even the least worthy, by the figure of the “lost 
sheep,” which the householder went in search of, while he left 
the other ninety-nine, to do so. St. Matthew’s notice of that 
apophthegm is very short, and he concludes it thus: “ For even 
so, it is not the will of your Father which is in heaven that one 
of these little ones should perish.” But this is plainly a brief 
reminiscence of the parable which St. Luke relates our Lord to 
have uttered at large, in connexion with its sister-parable of 
“the lost piece of money,” as part of the general preaching of 
our Lord in Perea. 

The wonderful connexion and interlacings of these teachings, 
and the accuracy of the detached parts, with the adaptation of 
them generally to a perceptible train of ideas in their delivery, 
though not the exact application of them to the proper occur 
rences, is one of the greatest marvels of these divine testimonies, 
by which the very infirmity of the human recollection is made 
to act in such a way as to afford the strongest possible evidence 
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of the truth of the detached doctrines. They work together 
like the interlacings of the root of an elm or oak, on which its 
strength and stability depends; for these various items which 
form the whole testimony on the subject of these two injunctions 
of our Saviour, and proceed from these two incidents solely, are 
so interwoven with one another, and reticulated together, and 
at the same time are so plainly associated with the events in 
chief, as the great branches out of which they have originally 
proceeded, and with the gospel history itself, that it is quite im- 
possible such dispersed fragments could have grown up into 
these narratives, except by the occurrence of some such events 
as are related to have happened, and out of which, as the com- 





mon stock, they proceeded. 
To shew this more effectually, we have drawn out the nar- 

ratives of these two events from the three gospels, and attached 

corresponding numerals to the corresponding passages :— 


PARALLEL PASSAGES, RELATING TO OUR LORD’S INJUNCTION 
RESPECTING ‘“ LITTLE CHILDREN.” 


MATT. xviii. 1. 
In Galilee, 


1, At the same time 
came the disciples unto 
Jesus, saying, Who is 
greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven ? 

2, And Jesus called a 
little child, and set him 
in the midst of them, 

8. And said, Verily I 
say unto you, Except ye 
be converted, and become 
a little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. 

4. Whosoever therefore 
thall humble himself as 
this little child, the same 
is greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven. 

5 And whosoever shall 
Reeive one such little 
child in my name re- 
ceiveth me. 

6 But whoso shall of- 
fend one of these little 
ones which believe in me, 
it were better for him that 
8 millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he 
were drowned in the depth 
of the sea. 


XLUM 


MARK ix. 33. 
In Galilee. 


1. And he came to 
Capernaum : and being in 
the house he asked them, 
What was it that ye dis- 
puted among yourselves 
by the way? For they 
had disputed who should 
be greatest. 

4. And he sat down, and 
called the twelve, and 
saith unto them, If any 
man desire to be first, 
the same shall be last of 
all, and servant of all. 

2. And he took a child, 
and set him in the midst 
of them: and when he 
had taken him in his arms, 
he said unto them, 

5. Whosoever shall re- 
ceive one of such children 
in my name, receiveth me: 
and whosoever receiveth 
me, receiveth him that 
sent me. 

12. And John answer- 
ed him, saying, Master, 
we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, and he 
followeth not us, and we 
forbad him. And Jesus 


LUKE ix. 46. 
In Galilee. 


1. Then there arose 
a reasoning among.them, 
which of them should be 
the greatest. 

2. And Jesus, perceiv- 
ing the thought of their 
heart, took a child and 
set him by him, and said, 

5. Whosoever shall re- 
ceive this child in my 
name receiveth me: and 
whosoever shall receive 
me receiveth him that 
sent me: 

4. For he that is least 
among you, the same 
shall be great. 

12. And John answer- 
ed and said, Master, we 
saw one casting out devils 
in thy name, and we for- 
bad him, because he fol- 
lowed not with us. And 
Jesus said unto him, For- 
bid him not: for he that 
is not against us is for 
us. 

LUKE xiv. 34. 
Ministry in Perea. 


11. Salt is good: but 
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7 Woe unto the world 
because of offences ! for it 
must needs be that offen- 
ces come; but woe to that 
man by whom the offence 
cometh ! 

8 Wherefore if thy hand 
or thy foot offend thee, 
cut them off, and cast 
them from thee: it is bet- 
ter for thee to enter into 
life halt or maimed, rather 
than having two hands or 
two feet to be cast into 
everlasting fire. And if 
thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out, etc., etc. 

9 Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these 
little ones; for I say unto 
you, That in heaven their 
angels do always behold 
the face of my Father 
which is in heaven. 

10 For the Son of man 
is come to save that which 
is lost. How think ye? 
if a man have a hundred 
sheep, and one of them be 
gone astray, doth he not 
leave the ninety and nine, 
and goeth into the moun- 
tains, and seeketh it? 
And if he find it, verily I 
say unto you, he rejoiceth 
more of that sheep, than 
of the ninety and nine 
that went not astray. Even 
so it is not the will of 
your Father which is in 
heaven, that one of these 
little ones should perish. 

MATT. xix. 1. 
In Perea. 

And it came to pass, 
that Jesus departed from 
Galilee, and came into 
the coasts of Judea 
beyond Jordan. And 
great multitudes followed 
him. 

13 Then there were 
brought unto him little 
children, that he should 
put his hands on them, 
and pray: and the disci- 
ples rebuked them. And 
Jesus said, Suffer little 


said, Forbid him not, for 
there is no man who can do 
a miracle in my name, that 
can lightly speak evil of 
me: For he that is not 
against us is on our part. 
For whosoever shall give 
you a cup of cold water 
in my name, because you 
belong to Christ, verily I 
say unto you, he shall not 
lose his reward. 

6. And whosoever shall 
offend one of these little 
ones that believe in me, 
it were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he 
were cast into the sea. 

8. And if thine hand 
offend thee, cut it off: 
it were better for thee to 
enter into life maimed 
than having two hands 
to go into hell, into the 
fire that never shall be 
quenched: Where their 
worm dieth not,and their 
fire is not quenched. 
And if thy foot offend, 
etc., etc. And if thine 
eye offend, etc. etc. 

11. For every one shall 
be salted with fire, and 
every sacrifice shall be 
salted with salt. Salt is 
good ; but if the salt have 
lost his saltness, where- 
with will ye season it? 
Have salt in yourselves, 
and have peace one with 
another. 


MARK x. 1. 
In Perea. 


And he arose from 
thence and cometh into 
the coasts of Judsa by 
the farther side of Jor- 
dan: and the peopleresort 
unto him. again. 

13. And they brought 
young children unto 
him, that he should 
touch them: and _ his 
disciples rebuked them 
that brought them. But 
when Jesus saw it, he 
was much displeased, and 


[April, 


if the salt have lost his 
savour, wherewith shall 
it be seasoned. It ig 
neither fit for the 

nor yet for the dunghill; 
but men cast it out. He 
that hath ears to hear let 
him hear. 

LUKE xv. 

10. And he spake this 
parable unto them, say. 
ing, What man of you, 
having an hundred sheep, 
if he lose one of them, 
doth not leave the ninety 
and ninein the wilderness, 
etc., etc. 

LUKE xvii. 1. 

7. Then said he unto 
his disciples, It is impos- 
sible but that offences 
will come: but woe unto 
him through whom they 
come. 

v. 2. 

6. It were better for 
him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, 
and he cast into the sea, 
than that he should of- 
fend one of these little 
ones. 

LUKE xviii. 15. 

13 And they brought 
him also infants, that he 
should touch them: but 
when his disciples saw it, 
they rebuked them. But 
Jesus called them unto 
him, and said, Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not: 
for of such is the king- 
dom of God. 

3. Verily I say unto 
you, Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child shall 
in no wise enter therein. 
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children to be brought 
unto me, and forbid them 
not: for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. And 
he laid his hands on them, 
and departed. 
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said unto them, Suffer 
the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them 
not: for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

3. Verily I say unto 


you, Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child, he 
shall not enter therein. 

19. And he took them 
up in his arms, put his 
hands upon them, and 
blessed them. 


In looking at these different narratives, we shall generally 
be able to trace the train of thought out of which the words of 
our Saviour came back to the memories of these chosen witnesses: 
and in this form of delivering the testimony, we shall see that 
the witness becomes eminently that of the man himself, in a 
way in which it is impossible any other person can be joined 
with him. The train of thought in St. Matthew is different 
from that of St. Mark; and yet in both these operations of 
their reflective powers they dear witness to the same word and 
commandment of our Saviour. We ask, is it possible to find 
any double testimony so sure as this; or whether, taking it in 
connexion with the promise that the Holy Spirit would bring 
these sayings of our Lord back to the memories of these men, 
there is not a proof of such a mental agency as evidences the 
presence of a Divine Power, in the same way that the prophetic 
power acted upon the dreams of men of old, and brought their 
mind into trains of thinking sufficient for the purpose of inter- 
pretation? Thus, if we look through the verses relating to 
this subject in the eighteenth chapter of St. Matthew down to 
the fourteenth verse, we shall certainly conclude that the 
“thoughts of heart” under which that evangelist wrote were 
turned principally to the characters of “ little children ;’—their 
“precious estimation” in the sight of God, and the “ danger ” 
of misleading or offending them (in its scriptural sense). And 
that such was the leading topic of his reflections, not the rebuke 
of our Lord to his followers, for their foolish contentions as to 
who should be greatest, is further shown by the continuing sub- 
ject of that chapter, which goes from the offence against children 
to the offence of brethren, its consequences and remedies; viz. 
the power of the church to forgive or cast out offenders, or the 
repentance of the offender and his forgiveness by the brethren 
as often as he should repent. This topic of offences and their 
consequences is mixed up in a different way with the account of 
St. Mark ; and by St. Luke it is introduced unconnectedly into a 
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medley of doctrines in the later period of our Lord’s ministry, 
but followed immediately and inconsequentially by the words of 
condemnation against those “who offend one of these little 
ones,” as we have before noticed. It is impossible, therefore, 
not to conclude that the doctrine against offences was uttered 
on one of the occasions associated with our Lord’s charge con- 
cerning “little children ;” and if we cannot decide which it was, 
we may certainly conjecture that it belonged to that occasion, 
when he rebuked his disciples for attempting to withhold them 
from coming to him. 

We may observe here that St. Matthew does not refer to the 
dispute of the disciples at all in introducing his first account, 
but states only that “ at the same time,” as our Lord’s visit to 
Capernaum after the transfiguration, the disciples came to Jesus 
and asked him, “ who was greatest in the kingdom of heaven ;” 
our Lord then called a little child to him and said, “ except ye 
be converted and become as children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” But it is these words which St. Luke 
puts into our Saviour’s mouth on the later occasion, when he 
commanded the children to be brought unto him. It is clear 


the words belong to the former event, for it was the proper | 


sequent to the lesson of humiliation then taught to the disciples; 
by referring them to the child as their examplar. 

St. Matthew continues the former passage, by its suitable 
application, as an answer to the disciples’ question, “ Who 
should be greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” ‘‘ Whosoever, 
therefore, shall humble himself as this little child, he shall be 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 

But he continues: ‘ Whosoever shall receive one such little 
child in my name, receiveth me ;”—a notice which appears 80 
suitable to the command, to “ receive little children, and forbid 
them not,” that although all the three evangelists concur im 
assigning it to the first occasion, at the discussion of the ques- 
tion, “ Who should be greatest,”’—-we think it must have been 
said in connexion with the later occurence. This is more to be 
concluded, because both St. Matthew and St. Mark make that 
expression the cue to their notice on the doctrine of offences: 
“Whosoever receiveth one such child, receiveth me; but he 
that offendeth one of these little ones, it were better a mill-stone 
were tied round his neck, and he drowned in the depth of the 
sea ;” while St. Luke introduces it with a perfect non-sequitur 
in its application : “ Whosoever receiveth this child, receiveth 
me; and whosoever shall receive me, receiveth him that sent 
me: for he that is least among you, the same shall be greatest.” 
It is impossible to attach any reasonable connexion in these 
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words with the antecedent sentences. But the point of import- 
ance is, not whether St. Luke arranged our Lord’s words with 
a logical application of them; but, whether the words were 
spoken by him :—and then the illogical application is a better 
testimony of the fact of their delivery, in connexion with a 
more methodical testimony to the same effect by other witnesses, 
than a better arrangement would be. 

From the offence to little children St. Matthew diverges, as 
we have said, into “ offences” generally, but still bearing upon 
the “ offences to little children” specially ; for after the exhor- 
tation to cut off the offending member, that offences may not 
spring up, he resumes the warning not to “ despise these little 
ones, because in heaven they do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.” But then he puts their cause upon 
the universal love of their Redeemer, and because he came to 
save that which was lost (all that was lost seems to be intended) ; 
for upon this he refers briefly to the case of the householder 
who had the hundred sheep, who went into the wilderness to 
sek for the one gone astray, while he left the ninety and nine 
todo so; and then adds, “ Even so, it is not the will of your 
Father which is in heaven, that one of these little ones should 
perish.” It is impossible not to see that all this refers to the 
later event and the command, “ not to forbid the little children 
tocome unto him ;” and could have nothing to do with the dis- 
pute as to who should be the greatest. The parable of the lost 
sheep, which St. Luke gives in evtenso in connexion with the 
correspondent one of the woman, who had lost a piece of money, 
and swept her house till she found it, was clearly part of our 
lord’s ministry in Perea, as St. Luke shews it. It cannot be 
doubted, therefore, that for some cause St. Matthew meant to 
confine his account principally to the ministry in Galilee, but 
that he borrowed what he deemed suitable from other ministries 
of our Saviour, to complete his lesson from incidents arising in 
its own proper area. 

We have extended these remarks further than we intended, 
but must still point out another peculiarity in the narratives of 
St. Mark and St. Luke, in which they differ from St. Matthew. 
For both these evangelists connect the subject of our Lord’s 
injunction to receive the little children with the circumstance of 
8t. John’s rebuke to one, who was seen to cast out devils in our 
Lord’s name, but followed him not; on which occasion our 
lord’s remark was, to “forbid him not; for he that is not 
against us is for us, and whosoever shall give a cup of cold 
water, because you belonged to Christ, shall in no case lose his 


‘teward.” But to that St. Mark adds, as the sequence to his 
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remark, ‘ and whosoever shall offend one of these little ones, it 
were better for him that a mill-stone were hanged about hiy 
neck, and he were cast into the sea.” St. Luke puts this subject 
of John’s rebuke to the stranger in the same sequence to the 
declaration, that whosoever receiveth a child in Christ’s name 
receiveth Christ himself; but the charge “‘ against offending littk 
children” is introduced among his miscellaneous charges fou 
chapters later, and clearly in the Pereean ministry ; and in con 
nexion with the general denunciation against offences and ther 
perpetrators, where it appears as an isolated doctrine. 

Undoubtedly the rebuke to the stranger by St. John, ani 
our Lord’s admonition on the subject of the little children, 
must have had some common association in the minds of the 
apostles, or it would not have appeared in that form in twod 
the evangelists. Whether that was by its happening at the 
same time, or by any supposed analogy in the two commands 
we can hardly say: St. Mark’s account seems to treat it as bea 
ing upon the argument in hand; St. Luke, as an incident only 
in the occurrence related. But if it were relational to the mam 
topic, it could only be as a further elucidation of our Lords 
doctrine ; that as he came to save all, and little children wer 
included in that mercy, because of its catholic character ; so the 
stranger who performed miracles in his name could not be cat 
away, because his acts proved him a believer, and so an associate 
in the salvation of the common Saviour. 

St. Matthew does not at all notice this subject of St. John’s 
rebuke to the stranger; by which it may certainly be inferred 
that it did not occur in the first incident, relating to our Lordi 
charge about the little children, in Galilee. 

We think these diversities in the method of delivering th 
testimony of our Lord’s doctrine, on this single point, is # 
instructive, as to the mode in which the “promised spirit’ 
operated upon the “minds” and guided the testimony of the 
“ earthly witnesses,” as renders it particularly worthy the cons 
deration of those who consider the divine testimony to supersede 
the human agency altogether in these sacred oracles. To usi 
appears the true marvel that the imperfection of the huma 
agency is turned by the divine agency into an instrument fo 
affording the strongest possible authentication to the facts and 
expressions that are testified of. It is one seed of a divine 
power, branching in its detached parts into the human heark 
of the apostles, and establishing itself, as in an oak or a teal 
tree, by ramifications ; which give proper stability to the material 
testimony that is there planted for all generations. 


H. M. G, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW INTERPRETATION OF 
ST. MATTHEW II. 23. 


And he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth: that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a Nazarene (Na(wpatos kAnOhoerat). 


Every student of Holy Scripture is familiar with the peculiar 
difficulties which beset the interpretation of these words, and 
with the unsatisfactory character of all the solutions which have 
asyet been given. But these difficulties are most keenly and 
practically felt by the Christian missionary to “ the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.” He knows by experience how the various 
attempts made since the earliest times of Christian exegesis to 
solve the questions raised by this text (unsatisfactory as they are 
in themselves, and even in the apprehension of the ordinary 
Christian student), most completely break down when presented 
to the Jew. It seems evident from the expression dia trav 
mpopntav that the evangelist here is alluding, not to any single 
prophecy of the Old Testament, but to a whole series of such 
prophecies which find their fulfilment in the providential appli- 
cation of the one epithet, Nafwpaios, to our Saviour, and the 
Jew maintains with perfect truth, that no such series of Old 
Testament predictions has as yet been pointed out by the Chris- 
tian apologist. 

Under these circumstances it will hardly be deemed super- 
fous or inexcusable to make a fresh attempt at the interpre- 
tation of these words, especially if, in doing so, we take into 
account some elements of difficulty which hitherto seem to have 
received too little attention. Before, however, offering our own 
solution we will briefly review some of the attempts which have 
been made by others. 

I. St. Chrysostom appears to have led the way, in which he 
was followed by Theophylact, Euthymius, and other commen- 
tators of the Greek school, in suggesting that St. Matthew’s 
reference here may be to books of prophecy known to himself 
and his contemporaries, but subsequently lost through the 
misfortunes, or carelessness, or even malice of their Jewish 
guardians. An hypothesis, which, however natural it might 
seem to an ancient Christian, with his strong prejudices against 
the Jews, would find but small favour in the eyes of any scholar 
of the present day. 





* Thus Euthymius Zigabenus, in loc. Ed. Mattheii., p. 87, xal motos mpopnrat 
todo elrov, wh (nthons. ox ebphoeis ydp. didtt woAAa TOY mpopnTiKay BiBAlwy 
arédovro, Ta uv, ev Tais alxuadwolas, Ta St Kai € bperclas ray EBpalwy, Tid de, 
kal &e Kaxoupylas. 
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For, it is evident, that these ancient prophetical books sup. 
posed to have perished between the times of St. Matthew and 
those of St. Chrysostom, must either have once belonged to the 
Jewish canon of the Old Testament—or not. Did they ever 
really belong to that canon, as constituted, for instance, in the 
times of Ezra and Malachi, it will seem quite incredible to 
any one who considers the anxious care with which the syna. 
gogue has from the earliest times watched over the integrity of 
her Scriptures, that such books should afterwards have been lost 
to it : and even granting for the argument’s sake such an impossi- 
bility, they would surely have been preserved in one or other of 
the ancient versions. 

But let us suppose them not to have belonged to the Old 
Testament canon, but to have formed a part of that large body of 
Jewish writings, of very various degrees of value, some important 
relics of which we still retain in our Apocrypha. These writings, 
whatever favour they might find elsewhere, were always sternly 
rejected by the Hebrew-speaking Jews, especially those of Pales. 
tine, from any connexion with their books of Scripture,’ and 
therefore it is impossible to conceive how St. Matthew, a Jewish 
Christian, writing a gospel for the use of Jewish Christians in 
the Holy Land, and probably in their own vernacular, should 
have thought of referring to any such writings in support of the 
Messianic claims of the Lord Jesus. Had he done so, however, 
his reference conferring something very like canonical authority 
on these otherwise apocryphal books would surely have led to 
their preservation by the Church. 

The hypothesis, then, breaks down on all sides the moment 
it is looked into; and yet it is one which might very natural 
present itself to Christian writers unexercised in this spe 
criticism, and unprovided with that safeguard against vague 
speculation on the proper limits of the Old Testament canon, 
which they might have derived from even a slight familiarity 
with Hebrew. 

II. Our next hypothesis is due to one by whom that qualifi 
cation was possessed in an eminent degree. St. Jerome sharet 
with ~~ an ead -eminence of ore among the Fathers 





* Apocry sil books were not suffered to lie even in the same chest with the caneti- 
cal ; and were rarely found in the house of an orthodox Israelite. “He who bring 
other than the twenty-four books of holy writ into his house introduces a ‘217 det 
truction into it,’’ says the Talmud, speaking of apocryphal books. So a very anciett 
tractate in the Mishnah (Synedrin Chelek H. 1), says expressly, “He who reads 
DzzN “HD (i.e., the books kept apart from the sacred chest, apocryphal books # 
distinguished from heretical my 80) shall forfeit eternal life.” Among books thus 
prohibited is reckoned even that of Ecclesiasticus. 
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of the primitive church, from being able to read the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament in the original tongue. This acquaintance 
with Hebrew comes to his aid in the interpretation of our text. 
In his note upon it he suggests, as one solution, that St. Mat- 
thew may allude to Isaiah xi. 1, where our Lord is spoken of as 
the Nezer, 2, or sprout that should. grow out of the roots of 
Jesse: a view which seems to have been in favour with the 
Nazarene Christians of St. Jerome’s time, and which has been 
taken up and learnedly illustrated, in ours, by Professor Heng- 
stenberg, in the second volume of his Christology. But against it 
lies the fatal objection that Is. xi. 1 being the only place in 
Scripture in which this word +z: is applied to our Saviour, the 
plural dua Tav mpopynray remains an unsolved difficulty. 

III. St. Jerome in the same place suggests also another 
interpretation, namely, that our Lord is here regarded by the 
evangelist as a spiritual m or Nazarite, and that he sees in the 
application to him of the epithet Nafwpaios, a fulfilment 
of all those prophecies in which the separateness and holiness of 
his character are foretold. But, while this interpretation 
exhibits more respect than the former to the plural da tov 
mpopyta@v, it labours under yet more serious difficulties of 
another kind. For, 1. The connexion between -», Nazarite, 
and 12, the root of Nazareth, and Nazarene, is imagined in con- 
tradiction to all etymology ; and 2. This text, so interpreted, is 
surely incompatible with a subsequent passage in the same 
gospel in which our Lord’s manner of life, as “one who came 
eating and drinking”—the same things as other men,—and 
who was reviled as the associate of publicans and sinners, is put 
in striking contrast with the religious separation and ascetical 
abstinence of his forerunner, St. John. 

IV. One more interpretation remains to be noticed, which 
among moderns has found much favour. According to this— 
“He shall be called a Nazarene”—is simply equivalent to 
“He shall be despised and rejected of men” (Is. lili. 3), and is 
afulfilment of that and other prophecies which speak of dis- 
honour and contempt as the Messiah’s portion: because Naza- 
reth, it is alleged, (with reference to St. John i. 46), was a 
township in evil report among the Galileans of that day, and 
“ Nazarene” consequently a term of reproach. This hypothesis 
appears to us to be a feeling after the truth, though very far, 
indeed, from satisfactorily attaining it. It rests upon assertions 
of which there is no adequate proof. That Nathanael with his 
mind full of the conviction that the prophets had assigned the 
Messiah’s origin to Bethlehem, should ask, on hearing the 
Messianic character claimed for our Lord—“ Can any good thing 
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come out of Nazareth?” is hardly evidence of the general ill 
report of that Galilean village, much less of the proverbial 
significance of the epithet Nazarene, which appears long after 
this to have acquired its contemptuous import in the mouth of 
a Jew, from association in his thoughts with the Christian 
* heresy.” 

Thus having shewn that all former solutions of the difficul- 
ties connected with this verse are unsatisfactory, we will now 
venture to submit our own. In seeking this we have recognized 
in the first place the truth of a principle, maintained also by St. 
Jerome, in both his interpretations—namely, that the point of 
comparison with the Old Testament prophecies lies here accord. 
ing to the mind of the Evangelist, in the literal meaning of the 
Hebrew epithet applied to our Saviour. It is nowhere foretold 
in Scripture that our Lord should come out of Nazareth, as it is 
that he should be born at Bethlehem, nor does St. Matthew mean 
to assert this, but the epithet Nafwpatos has a meaning for him 
which is a fulfilment of Scripture prophecies. 

To justify this view of his meaning, and lay a firmer basis for 
our own interpretation, we must in the next place briefly direct 
attention to the great and religious significance (nomen et omen) 
which, as is well known, the convictions of the whole ancient 
world, both Jewish and Gentile, concurred in attaching to proper 
names. The instances in Holy Scripture of the prevalence of 
this feeling are innumerable. Not only do we find parents like 
Lamech and the prophet Isaiah carefully meditating on the sig- 
nificance of the names which they give to their children,’ but we 
also find the significance of a name thus given brought up at any 
remarkable crisis in a man’s after-history to account for his con- 
duct under it. Thus we have Esau grimly consoling himself for 
the deceit practised on him by Jacob, by tracing therein the ful- 
filment of the meaning of his name—Supplanter—Is he not 
rightly named Jacob, for he hath supplanted me these two times? 
(Gen. xxvii. 36). So again Abigail, pleading with David for 
the preservation of her family, endeavours to excuse the churlish 
conduct of her husband, by representing it as the fulfilment ofa 
destiny bound up in hisname. “ Let not my Lord, I pray thee, 
regard this man of Belial, even Nabal, for as his name is soi 
he; Nabal bx is his name, and Folly ‘2 is with him” (1 Sam. 
xxv. 25). Indeed, it might be maintained with truth that 





© The names in some of the later books of canonical Scripture are very significant 
of the Messianic hopes which they must have cherished who gave them to their chil 
dren, e. g.—Pedaiah, “ Whom the Lord hath redeemed.” Hasadiah, ‘‘ The Lord’s 
grace.” Rephaiah, “ Whom the Lord shall heal.” Elihoenai, ‘« Mine eyes are turned 
to the Lord.” Eliashib, “ God shall bring him back.” 
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throughout the Old Testament mention is hardly made of any 
events or persons of importance, without some significance being 
attached to the names connected with them. 

The same feeling was common to the Gentile world. Who 
can forget that awful chorus in the Agamemnon,‘ in which As- 
chylus plays on the ominous significance of the name Helena ; 
and discerns a divine appointment in the accidental giving of 
that name to the cause of such wide-spread ruin ! 

tis mor wvomatev Wd 
és 70 wav ety TULWS, 
fun tes vt’ od~x Opmmev, 
Tpovotatat Tov TeTpwpevou 
ywooar ev tHXa VEnwr ; 
tav SopiryauBpov 
dudiwerd 0 ‘EXévar ; 
€ret mpeTovTws 
éXévais €avépos éXerT0Ns, 
€x tiv aBpornvwr 
mpoka\uppatwy €mevae 
Cegvpov yiyavtos avpa, 
mTo\vavipot te hepaomides 
kuvayot kat’ ixvos, 

Nor was this reverence for name and its significance confined 
to individuals. Among the Romans it manifests itself in the 
public transactions of religion and state down to the latest times. 

So Tacitus’ relates that when the capitol was restored after 
its conflagration under Nero, the haruspices prescribed, among 
other singular ceremonies, that the first soldiers admitted within 
the sacred enclosure should be bearers of names of good omen. 
The same rule was followed in all enlistments of soldiers or the 
selection of children to minister at a sacrifice’ Names of good 
omen were anxiously sought for, names of evil omen rejected or 
postponed. Suetonius’ tells a curious story about the battle of 
Actium which is illustrative of this feeling. Just before that de- 
cisive conflict, Octavius Czesar met, he tells us, accidentally a man 
with an ass, whose names on enquiry proved to be that of the 
man Eutychus (Lucky), and that of the ass Nicon (Victor) ; so 
pleased was the future Augustus with the happy omen, that he 
subsequently caused statues of them both to be placed in the 
splendid temple erected in commemoration of the victory on the 
site of his camp. A similar anecdote was also current concern- 
ing Vespasian, and is given by Tacitus in the fourth Book of his 
History, c. 82. Vespasian, on his way to the Jewish war, was 








4 V.V. 681—694, © Hist. lib. iv. ¢ 5. 
S Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxviii. c. 2. & Aug. c. 96. 
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praying in the temple of Serapis, at Alexandria, when he saw It 
in a vision a well-known Egyptian, named Basilides (or king’s mean 
son), coming towards him. The appearance of such a man, Nato 
with a name so significant, at that juncture, was accepted the fu 
by Vespasian as an omen of his future elevation to the imperial T 
throne. T 
And now, after all these examples of the importance attached in the 
to proper names, and their significance by the whole ancient elsew 
world, will it appear incredible or strange to any thoughtful analo 
mind that the divine mercy in sending forth the Only-Begotten in the 
as the Son of Man, should vouchsafe to indulge a feeling so been 
deeply seated in the nature which was thus assumed ; or that St, town 
Matthew, after teaching in the first chapter of his gospel the suffix 
profound significance of the Saviour’s birth-name, “ Thou shalt for th 
call his name Jesus, ror he shall save his people from their sins,” sents 
should go on in the following chapter to attribute a like signi- Araw 
ficance to the epithet acquired from the place of his education: espec 
“ He shall be called a Nazarene?” The word Nafwpaios, and in Sy 
not the mere connexion with the township of Nazareth, apart tli, 
from its name, implying something which he regarded as the Aran 
fulfilment of prophecy. reade 
It is, in fact, a paronomasia of a kind for which the Hebrew mean 
language is peculiarly adapted, and of which we may find many Nate 
parallels, both in Scriptural and Rabbinical literature. Thus, in from 
Micah i. 14, “The houses of Achzib shall be an achzab (i. ¢ The | 
a lie) to the kings of Israel’””—the name of the town is regarded and t 
as significant of the character of its inhabitants; while in Zeph, of th 
ii. 4, “Ekron shall be rooted up”—vyxn jry»—and Jer. xlviii. 2, “puff 
“In Heshbon they thought upon evil for her,’—araxwn ji2er3—the sente 
name of each town is regarded as indicative of its destiny. we te 
A similar use of paronomasia, for the purpose of finding dwelt 
deeper meanings in the accidental applications of names and conce 
words, was familiar to the Jewish doctors of our Saviour’s time, be ca 
and was by them called mmnpe, or the language of wisdom —thi 
(see Rey. xiii. 18, where the mystical number of the beast is 80 insis\ 
designated). Of this we have frequent examples in the Talmud, cially 
but will here content ourselves with adducing one which forms as th 
an interesting parallel to what we conceive to be St. Maithew’s of th 
meaning in our text. The question is asked of a pious Rabbi— 1 
“Why was this man called of Gimzo?” (Gimzo being a town Xxiv 
ship in the tribe of Judah, mentioned in 2 Chron. xxviii. 18), J prop. 
and the answer is, “Because in the severest trials of his life such thing 
was his faith in God that he never murmured, but exclaimed #& § chap 
each stroke fell upon him, ‘gam-zdé le-tébah,’—this also is for popu 
good ; and that is the true meaning of his name, ‘ Gimzo.’” thee 
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It remains now to inquire, with the light thus gained, what 
meaning St. Matthew may have attributed to the word 
Nafwpaios, which in its application to our Lord shall also mark 
the fulfilment of a body of prophecies. 

This meaning will not be far to seek. 

The nomen gentile, derived from Nazareth, has two forms 
inthe New Testament, (a) Nafapnvos, as in Mark x. 47, and 
elsewhere, and (8) Nafwpaios as here. The first is correctly and 
analogously formed ; the second presents an apparent anomaly 
in the substitution of w for a, which has not, so far as we know, 
been hitherto remarked on or accounted for. The name of the 
town may have been in Hebrew either my: mz) or 1g: and 13, with 
suffixes might be either yx, ~y2 or »s2, but no form will account 
for the introduction of the w in Nafwpaios. It evidently repre- 
sents a dialectical peculiarity, the well-known and habitual 
Aramaic substitution of 6 for 4 in Hebrew words and names, 
especially in the open syllable; thus the Hebrew Adim becomes 
in Syriac Oddm, Abraham becomes Abrohom, Naphtali, Naph- 
toli, etc.;—an observation which sends us at once to the 
Aramzean vernacular, which both St. Matthew and his first 
readers spoke for the solution of the present difficulty; the 
meaning which the Evangelist attributes here to the word 
Nafwpatos. Such meaning readily presents itself in a derivative 
from the Aramaic word ws—Hebrew 2y-—pain or suffering. 
The Pael form of the verb signifies ¢o inflict pain or suffering, 
and the adjective formed regularly therefrom (after the analogy 
of the proper name Napihtali, from +r), would be »ws: Nazéri— 
“suffering” or “ afflicted.” This again would be exactly repre- 
sented for Greek ears by the word Nazoratos, and consequently 
we take St. Matthew’s meaning here to be: “ Joseph came and 
dwelt at Nazareth, that the concurrent witness of all the prophets 
concerning Christ might be fulfilled, according to which he should 
be called Nazoraios, i. e., Nazont, an ‘ afflicted’ one, a ‘sufferer, ” 
—this very character of suffering and affliction being that most 
insisted on by our Lord himself and His earliest followers, espe- 
cially in opposition to popular expectations of a different kind, 
as the one note attached to His divine mission in every portion 
ofthe prophetic testimony. 

Thus we have, besides the remarkable utterance—St. Luke 
axiv. 25—27, “O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken! Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things,” etc., the yet sterner rebuke to Peter, in the sixteenth 
chapter of this Gospel, though only venturing to represent the 
popular belief in the form of an affectionate remonstrance: ‘‘Get 
thee behind me, Satan, for thou savourest not the things which 
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be of God,” (i.e., the things which God has decreed and foretold 
concerning Me, and which consequently thou oughtest to have 
known and acquiesced in), “but the things which be of men” 
(the vain and self-indulgent expectations of a faithless and hypo. 
critical time.) 

So again, in the accounts of the Transfiguration, we have the 
prospect of the Saviour’s sufferings connected by Himself with 
“ what is written” and with the appearance of the two great 
prophetical representatives of the old economy, who also “ spake 
of His decease which he should accomplish in Jerusalem.” 

So likewise, not to multiply testimonies on a point so plain, 
see for the substance of the apostolic teaching after our Lord’s 
ascension, Acts iii. 17, 18, where St. Peter sums up with, “Now 
brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it, as did als 
your rulers ; but those things which God before had shewed by 
the mouth of all his prophets, that Christ should suffer, he hath 
so fulfilled.” And again, Acts xxvi. 22, where we find St. Paul 
taking the same view of what formed the centre of gravity, so 
to speak, of the whole prophetic witness—%“ Having therefore 
obtained help from God, I continue unto this day witnessing 
unto small and great, saying none other things than those which } 
the prophets and Moses did say should come ; that Christ should 
suffer,” ete. 

All this fully justifies the expression of St. Matthew, accord. 
ing to the interpretation which we have ventured to give of it: 
and that interpretation will open, we believe, to the thoughtful 
student, a further insight into the deeper workings of the great 
and tender Spirit to whom, under Divine Inspiration, the Chureh 
is indebted for her first Gospel. 

To see this, let us look back for one moment on the details of 
St. Matthew’s second chapter in the light which this interpreta 
tion of its closing sentence casts upon them. Have we not 
there the great evangelist in whose mind the thought of royal 
dignity even by human birthright was the first connected with 
that of the Saviour, yet forcing himself, so to speak, to reckon 
up one by one the earliest links of that most grievous chain of 
sufferings and persecutions in which the whole earthly existence 
of his Lord was bound? The suspicion of Herod, the flight from 
Bethlehem, the murder of the innocents, the exile in Egypt, are 
now finally succeeded by a forced retreat to an obscure village 
in Galilee; a place of abode which in itself might ill beseem the 
Heir of David, which at any rate was little in accordance with 
the wishes of His parents or the expectations of His people, and 
which should prove hereafter so great a hindrance to the recep- 
tion of His Messianic claims, 
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With such thoughts in his mind St. Matthew might well re- 
rd the mere abode at such a place as Nazareth as a calamity 
in itself, and so be divinely led to seek a deeper meaning in the 
humble patronymic thus conferred upon the Saviour; discerning 
in the very name of Nazarene an indication of the character 
which the whole prophetic witness attached to Him—no less in- 
deed than an early putting to the infant lips of the Lord Jesus of 
that bitter cup of suffering and dishonour which hereafter as the 
thorn-crowned King of Sorrows He should drain to its dregs 
upon the Cross. 








ANALYSIS OF THE EMBLEMS OF ST. JOHN.—Rev. ix. 
(Continued from No. XVI., p. 404.) 


The sounding of the fifth trumpet is thus described :—“ And 
the fifth angel sounded, and I saw a star fall from heaven unto 
the earth ; and to him was given the key of the bottomless pit.” 
This last phrase ought to have been rendered “the key of the 
pit of the abyss.” 

The principle of unity of interpretation seems to require that 
we should assign to this falling star a meaning similar to that 
given to the falling star mentioned in the last chapter, whose 
name was “ Wormwood.” It will be observed, however, that 
this second star is much less conspicuous than the first, which is 
described as “ a great star burning like a lamp,” indicating that 
he was a teacher who had acquired great eminence, and who 
shone conspicuously in the spiritual and intellectual firmament. 
This second star, again, is not distinguished by any peculiarities; 
and we may therefore conclude, that, while he was a teacher, 
occupying a position of influence and power, yet he was not 
peculiarly pre-eminent above his fellows. 

The phrase—“ and to him was given the key of the pit of the 
abyss,” is obviously metaphorical. It is plainly not a physical 
but a moral abyss that is here meant: while the key represents 
the moral means by which that abyss is laidopen. There is, in 
this expression, an obvious allusion by contrast, to what our 
Saviour said to Peter—* And I will give unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven.” By that metaphor was meant the 
committing to Peter the teaching of those doctrines which were 
to be the menas of inducing men to become loyal subjects of 
their heavenly king. In like manner, by the reverse metaphor, 
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we may understand that to the individual represented by the 
falling star, was given permission to teach such false and debag. 
ing doctrines as should lay open the moral abyss of human con 
ruption and depravity. This teacher was thus evidently ap 
apostate from the truth, for at one time he shone as a star ip 


the spiritual firmament. But he falls from that high position, § 


and becomes a teacher, not only of error like his predecessor 
“Wormwood,” but of such error as naturally tends to stir up 
and bring into violent action all that is base and foul in human 
character—all that is “earthly, sensual, devilish.” 

Although a single individual appears to be thus indicated by 
this angel, yet the parallel case of Peter warrants our regarding 
him as a type of a class of teachers. For though Christ ad. 
dressed Peter individually in saying “unto thee I commit the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven,” yet Peter was, in that instance, 
the representative of of every true minister of Christ, who should 
adopt the noble confession which he had made. 

In like manner, the giving of the key of the abyss to the 
angel may import a permission granted to a class of teachers to 
inculcate doctrines calculated to lay open the depths of moral 
depravity, and thence to elicit all that is deceptive and vile. 

The first effects of the opening of the pit of the abyss ar 
thus described—verse 2nd—“ And he opened the bottomless pit, 
and there arose a smoke out of the pit, as the smoke of a great 
furnace; and the sun and the air were darkened by reason of the 
smoke of the pit.” What was thus opened being a moral abyss, 
the smoke which issued from it must of course be moral smoke, 
the smoke of deception, producing the darkness of ignoranee, 
prejudice, and superstition. Its being compared to “the smoke 
of a great furnace” is evidently designed to portray the great- 
ness and grossness of the deception thus practised, while the 
darkening of the sun and the air denotes the diffusive character 
of this delusion, its tendency to obscure the sun of divine truth, 
and to corrupt that spiritual element which maintains the prim 
ciple of spiritual life in the soul of man. 

We are next informed of the results which followed the 
diffusion of this moral smoke, verses3, 4,5. ‘ And there came 
out of the smoke locusts upon the earth; and unto them was 
given power, as the scorpions of the earth have power: and it 
was commanded them, that they should not hurt the grass of 
the earth, neither any green thing, neither any tree, but only 
those men which have not the seal of God in their foreheads. 
And to them it was given, that they should not kill them, but 
that they should be tormented five months; and their torment 
was as the torment of a scorpion when he striketh a man.” The 
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smoke being a moral or metaphysical type, it is evident that the 
Jocusts must be mere emblems. The description subsequently 
given of them, excludes the idea of their being real locusts, as 
does also the circumstance of their being prohibited from in- 
juring the herbage and the foliage, which constitute the natural 
food of the locust. The question then arises, Of what are they 
emblems? ‘That they do not represent invading armies, is 
evident from various considerations. There is a total absence of 
ay accompanying symbols of war or bloodshed. On the con- 
trary, it is expressly stated that these locusts should have no power 
to kill. Their power is only to torment. Again, there are no 
territorial limits assigned to their action. The restriction of 
their power is not territorial, but moral; they are to torment 
only those men who have not the seal of God in their foreheads. 
These particulars exclude the notion of the locusts representing 
hostile armies, invading any particular region, and shut us up to 
the conclusion, that the idea which they convey is purely meta- 
physical or moral. 

The Hebrew name for locust is derived from the verb “ to 
multiply, or swarm,” and is expressive of the fact that these 
creatures alwayscame in swarms. But the Greek name appears, 
from its etymological relations, to involve the idea of disorder 
and injury, and is probably expressive of the disorder of the 
multitude of locusts, and the injury they inflict. Hence, in a 
metaphysical sense, we may understand by these locusts moral 
disorders, or vicious propensities and profligate habits. This 
view appears to be confirmed by their rising out of the smoke 
of deception, emanating from the abyss of moral depravity. It 
is further strengthened by their having given to them power as 
the scorpions of the earth have power ; for it is acommon figure 
of speech to say, “that vice stings like a scorpion.” 

It was commanded them not to hurt the grass of the earth, 
nor any green thing, nor any tree. Seeing the entire descrip- 
tion is allegorical, this language ought to be taken in a meta- 
physical sense, as meaning not the trees and verdure of the 
earth, but the trees and verdure of the garden of God, the 
trees representing those who had already embraced Christianity; 
the grass, or blade, symbolizing those preparing for admission 
to the church, or the catechumens, as they were anciently 
called, while the green herbs may denote generally those who 
exhibited promise of spiritual life. This idea is confirmed by 
the command being given to hurt only those men who had not 
received the seal of God in their foreheads. By this latter ex- 
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pression may be meant those who remained wilfully ignorant of 
God, of whom it might be said, “ God is not in all the 
thoughts.” This separation of the ungodly, and the obvioy 
contradistinction implied, appears to indicate more clearly that 
by the trees and green things were meant those of an opposite 
character—those who had either openly become the servants of 
the living God, or who were at least seeking after him. 

The circumstance that the locusts were empowered to injury 
only the ungodly among mankind, confirms the view that the 
locusts mean moral disorders. This idea is still farther corn. 
borated by their being commissioned not to kill the ungodly, 
but to torment them, and by their torment being described 
like that of a scorpion when he stingeth a man. It is addei, 
(verse 6th), “ And in those days men shall seek death, and shall 
not find it; and shall desire to die, but death shall flee. from 
them ;” thus depicting in strong colours a prolonged life of 
misery and wretchedness, such as might be expected to arise 
from the prevalence of profligacy and vice. 

Our translators appear to have erred in omitting to render 
the Greek article before “ men,” in the verse last above quoted, 


“And in those days ¢he men shall seek death,” etc., thu B 


limiting the expression to the men before mentioned, who had 
not the seal of God in their foreheads, and who alone were to 
be tormented hy these moral locusts. It is only such that would 
become weary of life and desire to die, not those represented by 
the grass, the verdure, and the trees growing in the gardend 
God, upon whom the locusts were to have no power, and who 
being exempt from torment, would have no reason to long for 
death. 

If our conclusion be correct, that these locusts are moral 
disorders, then the angel, by the blast of whose trumpet this 
visitation upon human society was called forth, in order to 
arrest the progress of Christianity, may be regarded as an 
impersonation of the spirit of self-indulgence, which, when 
harboured in the mind, induces men to abandon all self-contrdl, 
and give themselves up to the evil impulses of their nature. 

We have next given us a more particular description of thes 
locusts, verses 7, 8, 9. “ And the shapes of the locusts wer 
like unto horses prepared unto battle ; and on their heads were, 
as it were, crowns like gold, and their faces were as the faces of 
men. And they had hair as the hair of women, and their teeth 
were as the teeth of lions. And they had breastplates, as it 
were breastplates of iron, and the sound of their wings was a 
the sound of chariots of many horses running to battle.” 

The first clause of this description is badly rendered ; for 
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the word ‘‘ shapes ’’ conveys an erroneous idea, namely, that the 
form of each iudividual locust resembled that of a war-horse. 
But such is not the idea conveyed by the original. There is, 
doubtless, a sort of fanciful resemblance between a natural 
locust and a horse, but it consists chiefly in the form of the 
head. This main feature of resemblance, however, was absent 
in these symbolical locusts ; for they had the heads and faces of 
men and the hair of women, so that all natural likeness of each 
individual locust to a horse was thus entirely removed. The 
proper rendering of the passage is, “ and the likenesses of the 
locusts are like horses arrayed unto battle;” that is, the vast 
multitude of the locust resembled in several particulars troops 
of cavalry arrayed for battle. This comparison appears, at first 
sight, to countenance the notion, that these locusts actually sym- 
bolize armies of cavalry; but the probability thence arising is 
not sufficiently strong to overturn the presumption against that 
supposition, flowing from the considerations already suggested. 


‘To these may be added others arising out of a comparison of 


this emblem with that which immediately follows, and in which 
horses and their riders are distinctly mentioned, although a 


+ compound form is given to the horses. It will be particularly 


noticed, that in the succeeding emblem, the breastplate is as- 
signed to the riders; whereas in the emblem before us, the 
breastplate is assigned to the locusts themselves, and there is no 
indication whatever of any riders. We must, therefore, aban- 
don the idea of a physical likeness to troops of horse, and resort 
toa metaphysical resemblance which, although excluded by the 
erroneous translation “shapes,” is yet open to us, by adopting 
the true translation “likenesses,” seeing the Greek word is 
applicable equally to a metaphysical as to a physical resem- 
lance. 

Regarding the locusts, then, as emblems of moral disorders, 
affecting only those men who had not the seal of God in their 
foreheads, they may be considered as resembling horses pre- 
pared for battle in the following particulars. They present a 
formidable array against the progress of truth and righteousness, 
and are prepared to contest every inch of ground with these 
their enemies. They are impetuous and rapid in their advance ; 
they are urged forward by multitudes of men, and they spread 
desolation around them. 

These locusts had on their heads “ as it were crowns like 
gold.” The word here used means, not the kingly crown or 
diadem, but the victor’s crown or chaplet, and is an emblem of 
reward. These chaplets, it will be observed, were not real 
crowns, they were only a resemblance of such. Neither were 
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they of true gold, they were only like gold, being really mer 
tinsel. 

This symbolization beautifully represents the nature of th 
rewards with which vicious indulgences are crowned. They onb 
wardly resemble those purer enjoyments which are the rewank 
of virtue ; but they are false delights, neither real nor lasting, 

It is further said of these locusts, that “ their faces wer 
like those of men, and their hair as the hair of women.” Th 
faces like men are a further proof of the moral or metaphysical 
nature of this emblem. The mind, or reasoning power of maa, 
is engaged in the perpetration and propagation of the monl 
disorders which the locusts symbolize. Their hair being like 
that of women, again, appears to denote the debilitating and 
enervating effects of vicious indulgences, which render me 
effeminate, and reduce their strength to that of women, hair 
being a very common symbol for strength. It is evidently not 
mere length of hair that is here meant, but that fineness o 
fibre which distinguishes the hair of women from that of meq; 
and which when found in a man is a symptom of constitutional 
weakness. The teeth of the locusts are described as being like 


those of lions. This feature appears to portray the rapaciow § 


and insatiable nature of vicious habits in general; the mor 
they are indulged they more indulgence they demand, while 
they devour and waste the substance of those over whom they 
acquire control. 

It is next affirmed of the locusts, that they had breastplates 
as it were, breastplates of iron. It will be observed, that thee 
were not real breastplates of iron, but only somewhat that 
might be likened tosuch. These breastplates are an apt symbd 
of that hardening of the hearts and affections of men, whichis 
produced by profligacy and vice, steeling their breasts agains 
the arrows of conviction, and the sword of the spirit, whichis 
the word of God. The statement that “the sound of their 
wings was like the sound of chariots of many horses rushing 
battle,” appears to denote not only the speed with which moral 
disorders invade society, but also the noise, riot, and confusion 
which attend the rapid progress of vice and profligacy throughal 
ranks of the community. 

The locusts are farther said to have had tails like scorpions, 
and to have had stings in their tails. By the tails may be 
understood the consequences of vice and profligacy, and by the 
stings the pangs of remorse, the misery and wretchednes, 


bodily and mental, which, sooner or later, follow in the train d 


vicious courses. This is evidently the most prominent feature 
in the emblem, for it is thrice introduced into the description 
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It is first said, that unto them was given power, as the scorpions 
of the earth have power-—that is to sting with their tails. It is 
next affirmed that they were not to kill, but to torment, and 
that their torment was to be like that of a scorpion when he 
sriketh a man; but that their power of torture was to be con- 
fined to the ungodly; and it is now reiterated that they had 
tails like scorpions, and there were stings in their tails. This 
wcumulation of expressions is evidently designed to shadow forth 
that it should be by their consequences that these moral locusts 
should afflict the ungodly. They had on their heads a resem- 
blance of gilded chaplets, to denote the falseness and perish- 
ability of those enjoyments which attend the outset of a vicious 
career; but the reiteration, with respect to the scorpion’s tail 
md its sting, seems designed to shew the certainty of the 
mguish which attends its close. 

It is added, “ and their power was to torment ¢he men (that 
isthe men who had not the seal of God in their foreheads) five 
months.” This period is obviously fixed with reference to the 
lifetime of the natural locust, which is just five months—a cir- 
cumstance permitting two views to be taken of the meaning of 


§ thisexpression. First, as the locust inflicts injury during the 


whole five months of its existence, the statement, that these 
moral locusts had power to injure five months, may mean simply 
that they had power to injure during the whole period of their 
existence, without intending to define that period by a specific 
limit of duration. Or, secondly, we may suppose the expression 
designed distinctly to define the period during which these 
moral locusts should prevail. The great objection to this latter 
view is, that the period of five months appears too short. There 
is an extreme unlikelihood that the prevalence of moral dis- 
orders for so brief a period as five months should be thus made 
the subject of so special a prophecy ; neither is it probable that 
inso short a space these moral disorders should spread them- 
elves through society to so great an extent as we have here 
indicated, and be followed by consequences so afflicting to the 
wgodly. 

If the phrase have a chronological import, therefore, it seems 
more likely to be designed to indicate a longer period—a day 
being given for a year. Hence, by assigning thirty days to 
tach of the five months, we should have, upon this principle, a 
period of one hundred and fifty years. Were such a view to be 
opted, however, it would have to be borne in mind that, in 
talculating the years by this method, we must assign only three 
hundred and sixty days to each year, as will be rendered evident 
by the specifications of similar periods introduced in the eleventh 
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and twelfth chapters, to which more particular attention will be 
given in their proper place. Calculating on this principle, then, 
the five months would indicate a period of 150 times 360 days, 
or 54,000 natural days, equal to abount 148 solar years. 

The great objection to the application of this principle in the 
present instance is, that it wholly overturns the evident an 
between the five months’ duration of the symbolical locusts and 
the five months’ natural lifetime of the physical locust, Fo 
there appears to be an extreme improbability that the natunl 
lifetime of the locust should be employed to indicate the dun. 
tion of the moral locusts for so long a period as one hundrei 
and fifty prophetical, or one hundred and forty-eight solar yean, 

Of the two views, therefore, the preference appears to be 
due to the first; namely, that the natural lifetime of the locus 
is employed to designate the whole period of the endurance of 
the moral disorders represented by these emblematical locusts, 
but without being designed to fix a precise limit to the con 
tinuance of the latter. We may, accordingly, understand the 
expression to mean simply, that during the whole time thew 
moral disorders should prevail, they should, by their conse 
quences, entail upon the men who had not the seal of God in 
their foreheads miseries which might well be compared to the 
sting of a scorpion. 

The next statement of the Apostle with respect to thew 
locusts, when accurately rendered, is as follows :—“ And they 
had over them a king—the angel of the abyss—his name in 
Hebrew ‘ Abbaddon, and in Greek he has a name ‘ Apollyon,” 
The meaning of both of these names is “the Destroyer,” and 
its being given both in Hebrew and in Greek appears to be for 
the purpose of intimating that this angel has proved a destroyer 
alike to Jew and Gentile. 

This angel of the abyss is not to be confounded with the 
fallen star, to which was given the key of the pit of the abyss 
Had it been intended to intimate that the name of this fallen 
star was Apollyon, the same form of expression would have been 
employed as in the former instance, where it is said, “ And the 
name of the star was Worm-wood.” The angel here mentioned 
evidently belongs to the abyss, and emanated from it amid the 
smoke, as leader or king over the locusts. Two views may be 
taken with respect to this angel, seeing the abyss is not 
physical, but a spiritual depth—the abyss of moral corruption 
and depravity, this angel might be regarded as a personification 
of the principle of moral evil itself; and certainly no name 
be fitter for that principle than “the Destroyer,” for it bas 
wrought the destruction of a large portion not only of the 
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human race, but of the intelligent creatures of God that existed 
prior to man. That moral, and not physical, destruction is 
what is intimated in the name “ Destroyer,” is evident from the 
circumstance, that the power of the symbolical locusts was not 
to kill, but merely, by their consequences, to inflict a scorpion- 
like sting upon the ungodly. The principle of moral evil might 
very appropriately be termed the king over these metaphysical 
locusts, since that principle reigns in every species of moral 
disorder. 

Another view, however, may be taken of this destroying 
angel. He may be regarded as a personification of the chief 
of those moral disorders which are symbolized by the locusts. 
What these disorders were we find explained at the end of the 
chapter, after the infliction upon the ungodly of the punish- 
ment which these immoralities entailed. For seeing it is stated 
that the men repented not of their wickedness, after the next 
plague, we are free to conclude that, before its infliction, they 
were under the influence of the same moral disorders. Now, 
itwill be seen that the first-mentioned among these, and the 
most prominent, is idolatry—a sin which lies at the root of 
al human debasement and immorality; insomuch that it is 
ttyled “the abomination that maketh desolate ”’—an appellation 
which very nearly corresponds to the name “ Destroyer.” 
Regarding the enumeration at the end of the chapter, then, as 
aspecification of those moral disorders which are symbolized 
by the locusts, there seems to be no small probability that by 
their king is meant the chief disorder—that which lies at the 
root of all the others,—namely, the turning aside of the reverence 
ad affections of man from the one true God to other objects of 
vorship—to demons or departed spirits, and to idols formed by 
their own hands. ‘This sin it was that wrought the destruction 
of the ancient Hebrews, and which was, at the time indicated 
in the vision, even in spite of the light of Christianity, working 
the destruction of the Greeks. It might well be styled the 
amgel of the abyss; for it is the natural offspring of the debase- 
ment and depravity in which the mind of man is found in its 
natural state. 

The probabilities attached to these two views are pretty 
nearly balanced; nor does it appear to be of much moment 
which of them we adopt—whether we regard the king of the 
locusts as being a personification of the principle of moral evil 
itself, or merely of the chief of those moral disorders which the 
locusts symbolize. 

It will thus be perceived, that in every, the minutest parti- 
cular, the symbolization answers to the idea of these locusts 
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being emblems of moral disorders ; whereas the supposition that 
they represent invading armies, is met by-difficulties at every 
step. First, as regards their origin, it is difficult to imagine 
armed hosts issuing from the smoke of deception emitted from 
the abyss of moral depravity. Then we must suppose these 
armed hosts to overrun the invaded territory without doing am 
injury to the produce of the soil or killing any of the inhabi- 
tants. We must regard the victories attending the outset of 
their career to be merely a semblance of success, and the advan. 
tages they gain to be fallacious, as symbolized by what the 
apostle saw on the heads of the locusts, being only as it were 
victors’ chaplets, and only like gold; that, while the individual 
soldiers were like men in the face, yet they were really effeminate 
as symbolized by the female hair; that nevertheless they were 
hard-hearted, as typified by the semblance of breastplates like 
iron; that they made much noise and bustle in their progress, 
as represented by the sound of the locusts’ wings, described as 
resembling that of war chariots; but that they did no real 
damage till they came to retreat—that then, indeed, they began 
to inflict injury, as typified by the stings in their tails. That 
in perpetrating these acts of cruelty, however, they exercised 
such nice discrimination as to injure only those men who had 
not the seal of God in their foreheads; but that on these they 
inflicted such torture as could be likened to nothing but the 
sting of a scorpion; and lastly, we must suppose this retreat, or 
at least the consequences of the invasion, to continue either for 
five literal months, or for one hundred and fifty prophetical 
years, and to be all the while strictly confined in their painful 
effects to the ungodly of the land. 

Such is the train of absurdities in which we should be 
involved were we to cling to the supposition that these locusts 
symbolize invading armies. Nor would the absurdity be 
diminished by modifying our inferences so far as to suppose 
what John calls “ as it were chaplets like gold” to be merely 
peculiar head-dresses worn by the soldiery; that their hair was 
like woman’s merely because it was long; and that what the 
apostle saw upon the breasts of the locusts, and describes as being 
as it were “‘ breastplates of iron,” really represented actual breast- 
plates of that metal, worn by the troops. All these absurdities 
and puerilities are avoided by regarding the locusts as repre 
senting moral disorders invading the ungodly portions of society. 
The physical supposition renders the symbolization grotesque, 
the metaphysical preserves it sublime. 

Nor must it be forgotten that, according to the view we 
have taken at the outset of this series of visions, the whole of 
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the emblems, accompanying the blasts of the trumpets, are to 
be viewed as different manifestations of the spirit of opposition 
to the progress of pure Christianity, and of the adversaries 
against which it would have to contend. Now it is evident 
from the tenor of the proclamation made at the end of the first 
four trumpet visions, that the three remaining blasts were to 
call forth more aggravated forms of opposition to the progress of 
Christianity than those preceding; and surely the prevalence 
among large masses of mankind of idolatry, debauchery, and 
crime, is a much more formidable obstacle to the advancement 
of divine truth in the world, than would be the incursion of 
many a martial host. The tendency of the latter would rather 
be the other way; because the misfortunes attending a foreign 
invasion might be expected to lead men to reflect on their 
errors and seek after God; whereas the prevalence of vice, by 
debasing the mind, unfits it for the reception of divine truth, 
alienates the affections from the one true God, and drives men 
tomake superstitious and vain appeals to false mediators, with 
aview to avert from them that divine wrath which they are 
conscious of having provoked. 

It will be observed, moreover, how perfectly natural is the 
sequence of events, according to the view that the locusts mean 
moral disorders. We have first the infusion of heresy into the 
doctrines of the Church, embittering the fountains and springs 
of knowledge. Consequent thereon we have a partial eclipse of 
the sun of Christianity, and the attendant loss of light by a 
large portion of the visible Church, its teachers and the world 
at large; while consequent on this last event again we find 
some of its teachers falling away entirely from the heavenly 
doctrine, and propagating opinions tending to open up the 
depths of depravity and corruption whence emanates a smoke 
of deception that obscures the sun of Christianity from the eyes 
of those who have not the seal of God on their foreheads—who 
have not their understandings impressed with the seal of divine 
truth. These, thereupon, become the victims of moral disorders, 
which pervade a large portion of human society, and which, 
after affording to those who are infected by them a transient 
gleam of apparent, but fallacious enjoyment, leave them 
wretched and miserable, exhausted of their energies, and stung 
by remorse. 

The apostle concludes his description of this vision with 
these words (ver. 12)—‘ One woe is past, and behold there 
come two more woes hereafter.” As thus rendered, this asse- 
Veration appears to indicate that the woe which had been thus 


“enically represented had entirely passed away before the com- 
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mencement of that which was to follow the blast of the sixth 
trumpet; and this inference would favour the idea, that the five 
months are intended to assign a specific duration to the first 
woe. On consulting the original, however, it will be found 
that this is far from being a certain conclusion; for, while the 
Greek verb here employed does frequently involve the idea of 
departure, it as often means either going or coming forth, much 
in the same sense as we use the verb issue. For example, this 
same verb is employed in the latter sense, in the following, 
among other passages:—“ And his fame went throughout all 
Syria,” Matt. iv. 24. ‘“ Master, I will follow thee whithersoever 
thou goest,” Matt. viii. 19. “ Go not into the way of the Gen- 
tiles,” Matt. x.5. “Jesus went unto them walking on the sea,” 
Matt. xiv. 25. “And he goeth up into the mountain, and 
called unto him whom he would, and they came unto him.” 
Mark iii. 18. In these and numerous other passages the mean- 
ing of the verb is obviously “to go or come forth.” We may 
therefore with perfect propriety read in the passage before us— 
“One woe has issued forth, lo, there come yet two woes after 
these things.” 

In all similar cases the interpretation is to be ascertained 
by the context, which determines the sense in which the verb is 
used. In the present instance, if we are right in interpreting 
the locusts to mean moral disorders—those which are specified 
in detail at the end of this chapter—it is evident from the state- 
ment that these continued to prevail after the plague which 
follows the blast of the sixth trumpet; that they had not passed 
away before the arrival of the succeeding woes; and we must 
therefore adopt the interpretation, “ One woe has gone forth.” 
This circumstance tends strongly to confirm the view, that the 
five months are not designed to fix a chronological limit to the 
duration of this woe; but that being the natural lifetime of the 
physical locusts, they are used metaphorically to denote the 
whole period of the continuance of the moral locusts, whatever 
that might be, but without limiting its duration by any specific 
interval of time. 

We are thus left at liberty to regard the moral disorders 
typified by the locusts, not as mere ephemeral opponents to the 
progress of Christianity, but as enduring for an indefinite period. 
We may conclude that, once having gained a footing in society, 
notwithstanding the presence of Christianity, they shall continue 
to a certain extent to maintain their ground. For, be it 
observed, the great condemnation is not so much the actual 
prevalence of these moral disorders, as their making theit 
appearance among men who might have enjoyed the sunlight of 
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Christianity, had they chosen to bask in its genial beams, but 
who loved the darkness rather than the light, their deeds being 
evil. 

Contemplating the nature of this first woe, then, it appears 
to be rather an accumulation of guilt ou the part of the earth- 
dwellers—the men who had not the seal of God on their fore- 
heads, against whom the woes were denounced, than merely a 
punishment inflicted on them; but it is called a woe, because it 
‘will entail upon them not ouly the scorpion-like sting of remorse, 
but also some signal outward mark of the divine displeasure. 
Such accordingly we appear to have foreshadowed in the open- 
ing vision which followed the blast of the next trumpet. 

The circumstance attending the blast of the sixth angel are 
thus described by the apostle (ver. 13, 14) —*“ And the sixth angel 
sounded, and I heard a voice from the four horns of the golden 
altar, which is before God, saying to the sixth angel which had 
the trumpet, Loose the four angels which are bound in the great 
river Euphrates.” 

This voice proceeding from the golden altar is obviously 
designed to convey the idea, that the four angels were to be 
loosed by direct divine command. ‘There is always a great 
distinction to be drawn between what God commands and what 
he merely permits; though in both cases he has wise ends in 
view. He may suffer, but he never commands the doing of 
noral evil; yet he may, for the attainment of moral good, 
directly command the infliction of physical evil. This distinc- 
tion may be well applied to the case before us. The giving of 
the key of the pit of the abyss to the fallen star implies only 
permission. ‘This false teacher was to be allowed to lay open 
the abyss of moral corruption, and thus to suffer moral disorders 
toissue thence upon those who obstinately refused to receive 
the seal of God on their foreheads—that is, to allow their under- 
standings to be impressed with divine truth. He is not divinely 
commanded to open the abyss, but is merely furnished with 
the means of doing so; and we are left to conjecture by whom 
the means are supplied. The result being deception and 
wickedness, the act could not be directly commanded by God: 
“for God is untemptable by evils, neither tempteth he any 
man,” James 1. 13. 

In the case of the loosing the four angels, mentioned in the 
passage before us, on the other hand, we have it clearly indi- 
cated that their release from restraint was designed to effect a 
great moral good—namely, to lead the men who had not the 
seal of God on their foreheads, to repent of their wickedness. 
For this much may be gathered from the statement that, with 
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respect to a large proportion of them, these plagues failed in in. 
ducing them to repent. Hence we ought to regard these four 
angels as symbolizing, not moral evils, but four physical calami- 
ties, brought upon the men who had not the seal of God on 
their foreheads for the purpose of leading them to repentance, 
It is therefore with perfect propriety that we regard the com. 
mand to remove those restraints by which these four visitations 
were withheld, as emanating directly from the Deity. 

The word of command is said to proceed from the four horns 
of the golden altar before God. ‘his altar is obviously the 
same as that mentioned in the preceding chapter, on which the 
prayers of the saints were offered with much incense. It is of 
course not a real altar, but a mere symbol, and its introduction 
in this place seems intended to imply that the command issuing 
from it was an answer to those prayers of the saints which were 
previously laid upon it. The command being said to issue from 
the four horns appears to indicate that the impending physical 
calamities were to come from four different quarters of the earth. 
The reason of the command being addressed to the sixth trumpet 
angel, and what that angel symbolizes, will be better understood 
after we shall have ascertained the precise meaning of the com- 
mand itself; and for this latter purpose the first point to be de. 
termined is the sense in which we are to understand “ the great 
river Euphrates.” Now we have no more reason to take this 
name in its literal sense, as signifying the great river of Mesopo 
tamia, than we have to understand the horses issuing from it in 
a literal sense as compound animals, having the body of a horse, 
the head of a lion, and for their tails serpents with heads. This 
compound image being so evidently an emblem, the reasonable 
conclusion is that the whole of the language here employed 
ought to be taken in a purely metaphorical or metaphysical 
sense. 

To understand what is meant metaphysically by “ the great 
river Euphrates,” however, it is necessary to anticipate a little, 
for we find the same phrase recurring in a subsequent part of 
the prophecy in such a connexion as to throw great light on its 
meaning ; and since the principle of unity of interpretation re- 
quires that the same signification should be attached to the 
phrase in both parts of the prophecy, we must avail ourselves of 
the farther light afterwards thrown upon it, in order to deter 
mine its signification here. In the sixteenth chapter where the 
phrase again appears, it is obviously used in connection with 
another mystic phrase “the great city, Babylon,” a connexion 
evidently based on the circumstance that the ancient city Baby- 
lon was situated on the Euphrates. 
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Now it will be clearly demonstrated in the sequel that the 
phrase “ great city Babylon” is a mystery—that is, it is used in 
a mystic or metaphysical sense, that it does not mean any real 
city whatever, but is a metaphorical appellation for the entire 
constituent body of the enemies of Christianity—both those who 
directly oppose or retard its progress, and those who adulterate 
its pure and spiritual doctrine—the whole of that body, in 
short, who are in the chapter before us, called the men who 
have not the seal of God in their foreheads. This point, which 
will be afterwards proved, must be here in the meantime as- 
sumed. 

If the phrase “ great city Babylon,” then, be thus used in 
amystic sense, the presumption becomes very strong that the 
phrase “ great river Euphrates” is used in a similar mystic 
sense, to denote something standing to the metaphysical Baby- 
lon in a relation similar to that in which the physical Euphrates 
stood to the physical Babylon. Now, the Euphrates was to 
Babylon both its boundary and its chief defence, insomuch that 
it was only by diverting this river from its natural channel that 
the city could be taken. 

In like manner the metaphysical Euphrates may be regarded 
as representing not only the territorial boundaries of the ene- 
mies of Christianity, but also their means of defence, and the 
institutions political or ecclesiastical behind which they en- 
trench themselves, and under cover of which they maintain 
their abuses, indulge their vices, and perpetrate their crimes. 
Iu the passage before us the Euphrates appears to designate 
both the territorial boundary and the means, political and mili- 
tary, by which the nations living beyond that limit were re- 
strained from invasion. By the loosing of the four angels, then, 
we ought to understand, not any direct action upon that which 
issymbolized by the angels themselves, but the loosing of the 
social bonds, the weakening of the powers of government, and 
the relaxation of military discipline in the community, mainly 
composed of the men who had not the seal of God in their fore- 
heads—circumstances all tending to destroy their means of de- 
fence, and to tempt the bordering warlike nations to venture 
upon a hostile incursion. 

If this view be adopted, then the angel who blew the sixth 
trumpet, and to whom the command to loose the four angels is 
addressed, may be regarded as personifying the spirit or principle 
of self-deception which lulls men into indolent and false secu- 
rity, relaxing their energies, and rendering them utterly heed- 
less of those judgments which their sins had provoked. This is 
one of the most formidable of the forms assumed by the spirit 
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of opposition to Christianity, because it deprives men of all 
sense of their need of a Saviour, and renders them indifferent to 
all considerations, except those connected with the business o 
pleasures of the present life. This spirit of self-delusion is the 
almost constant follower of the spirit of self-indulgence, by 
which men are led into immoral courses, and it strongly tends 
to confirm them in their vicious habits. 

The view here taken renders the symbolization perfectly 
natural. The angel of self-deception is commissioned to loose 
the bonds of social order among the men who have not the seal 
of God on their foreheads, to deprive them of their energies, to 
lull them into a false security, and render them neglectful of 
their means of defence, and of the discipline necessary to mil. 
tary and political organization. Thus the restraints are re 
moved from the warlike tribes hovering on the borders of their 
territories, who are thus tempted by the spectacle of luxury and 
negligent security to make hostile invasions. 

The four angels here mentioned must not be confounded 
with the four angels introduced at the beginning of the seventh 
chapter. They have no characteristics in common, except that 
of their number being four. The angels mentioned in the 
seventh chapter were restraining powers; those here men 
tioned are themselves held under restraint. The four restrain 
ing angels keep in check the four winds, but of these last no 
mention is here made. The four restrained angels are them. 
selves the messengers of judgments that are about to be let loos 
upon the unsealed, and these messengers are presently explained 
to mean martial hosts, whereas the winds were obvious emblems 
of a dispersive power designed to empty the land of its contents 

The next verse of the context is not very happily translated 
in the authorized version; it should be rendered thus—“ And 
the four angels were loosed which were prepared against the 
hour, and day, and month, and year, to slay the third part o 
the men.” If we compare this form of expression with that 
which is previously employed in relation to the locusts of whieh 
it is said, that their power was to hurt men five months, and 
also with the subsequent expression, in chapter 11th, verse 2nd, 
where it is said of the Gentiles, that they shall trample undet 
foot the holy city forty-two months, the turn of expressidl 
will be seen to be so different, as to lead to the conclusion that 
by “the hour, day, month, and year” is meant not the period 
during which these four angels were to exert their power, buts 
particular time, or succession of times, at which they were t 
begin to exert their powers. According to this view, the expressidl 
may either mean gencrally, that these four angels were prepared 
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against some particular and precise period previously determined 
inthe divine councils; the very hour, day, month, and year 
when they were to be let loose having been exactly fixed :— 
or, seeing there are four periods corresponding to the four 
angels, it may be inferred, that the first angel was prepared 
against the hour, the second against the day, the third against 
the month, and the fourth against the year. If it shall here- 
after appear more probable that these four angels were prepared 
toact, not simultaneously, but in succession, this latter interpre- 
tation would present more likelihood than the former. Accord- 
ing to this view, the expression might indicate four intervals of 
time, each longer than the preceding, but not standing to one 
another in the precise relations of hour, day, month, and year, 
these terms being employed in an indefinite sense, merely to 
indicate an increasing series of intervals. Thus the hour may 
denote that the first angel was prepared to act immediately on 
the issuing of the command to loosen the four angels; the 
second at a short interval after the first ; the third at a some- 
what longer interval after the second; and the fourth at a still 
longer interval after the third ; the definite terms “hour, day, 
month, and year, ” being used merely to denote this increasing 
rate, but not to determine the precise relations of the intervals 
toeach other. 

Were the latter notion involved, however, two views might 
betaken, namely, either that the first angel was to exert his 
power immediately on the command being issued, the second a 
year after the first, the third thirty years after the second, and 
the fourth three hundred and sixty years after the third ; or that 
the second, third, and fourth angels were to exert their power 
respectively at intervals of one, thirty, and three hundred and 
sixty years from the commencement of the series. The difference 
between these two modes of reckoning would be only trifling. 

There is yet another mode of estimating these periods, sup- 
posing them to indicate definite times, namely, that the power 
of the second angel was to endure either twelve or twenty-four 
times longer than that of the first ; the power of the third thirty 
times longer than that of the second; and the power of the 
fourth three hundred and sixty times longer than that of the 
third. This view, however, appears less probable; for we have 
nothing to indicate the duration of the power of the first angel, 
% as to determine the rest; and supposing it to be only one 
year, it would extend the period of this vision beyond the limits 
of probability. The extreme inequality of the periods, “ hour, 
day, month, and year,’ moreover, throws a strong shade of 
doubt over the view, that these express the precise relations of 
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four successive epochs, and rather favours the idea of they 
being used in an indefinite sense to express increasing period 
without defining their rate of increase. We shall recur to thi 
point, however, with greater advantage, after we shall have pm, 
ceeded a little farther in our analysis. 

It is said, that these four angels “ were prepared to slay, 
third part of the men.” Our translators have decidedly erred 
in omitting the definite article before men ; for it is quite cle 
from the context, that the men here referred to, are those gp. 
cially mentioned in the preceding vision as “ the men who hal 
not the seal of God in their foreheads,’ and who alone wer 
attacked by these moral disorders symbolized by the locust, 
They only were the guilty parties on whom the impending 
judgments were about to fall, and it was to slay one-third ¢ 
these unsealed ones that the four angels were prepared. Th 
definite term “ one-third ” is probably here used in an indefinite 
sense, to mean a considerable proportion. It is scarcely admis 
sible to regard the phrase “ third part,” as here indicating ay 
territorial limit ; for had that been the meaning, the phraw 
would most -likely have been “the men in one-third of th 


land,” following the analogy of the previous emblems, as, fe § 


instance, in the case of the rider on the pale horse and his 
follower, of whom it is affirmed, that power was given then 
over the fourth part of the land, to slay with sword, etc. Bt 
in the passage before us it is distinctly stated to be “ one-thinl 
part of the men,” (that is of the unsealed), who are to be slain 
without reference to any territorial limit whatever. The preci 
meaning of this phrase, “to slay a third part of the men,” wil 
however be more advantageously examined in the sequel. 

The apostle proceeds to say, verse 16, “ And the numberd 
the army of horsemen was two hundred thousand thousanl, 
and I heard the number of them.” The translation “ hone 
men ” is scarcely warranted ; the usual mode of rendering the 
term here employed being “ cavalry horses.” That this ought 
to be the translation, appears more probable from the circulh 
stance, that it is of the horses that the most particular descrip 
tion is afterwards given. The best translation would perhap 
be, “ And the number of the armies of horse, or cavalry, ¥# 
two hundred millions,” a mode of expression which embrat 
both horses and riders. The number here stated is certainly 
enormous. It is too specific to be employed in an indefinite 
sense, merely to signify a very great number. Had such beet 
the intention, the expression would probably have been simply 
“myriads of myriads;” but the specifying “two myriads 
myriads ” appears to indicate, that this was to be the numbet 
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of the armies, a view which is confirmed by the apostle’s adding, 
“AndI heard the number of them,” thus shewing that this 
was not a mere rough estimate of his own, formed from a 
gneral survey of the vast multitude, but that he was distinctly 
informed of their number. 

When we consider the present population of the globe, and 
the probable rate of its increase, this number becomes the more 
wrprising ; for it is about one-fifth of the estimated amount of 
the present number of the earth’s inhabitants; and looking at 
the probable rate of increase, it does not appear likely that at 
the period to which this vision seems to relate, the entire number 
df the earth’s inhabitants could have very much exceeded two 
hundred millions; while from the statement that these were to 
kill a third part of the men who had not the seal of God on 
their foreheads, it appears that this multitude was only a portion 
ofthe entire number of the population. This circumstance 
readers it in the highest degree improbable that these two 
hundred millions were to be let loose simultaneously, and al- 
most forces us to the conclusion, that this vision embraces a 
long period of time, and that these two hundred millions were 


B toact their part in succession and at increasing intervals, as 


indicated by the phrase “ hour, day, month, and year.” This 
view is farther confirmed by the circumstance, that in the 
original the plural number is used, “ armies” not “army,” as in 
our translation, and by their being designated as four angels, 
a indication that they were to constitute four successive visita- 
tons. Indeed, when we observe that what are first called four 
angels are thus, at once, merged into a multitude composed of 
tvo hundred millions of horse, and so indicated to be all four 
tsitations of precisely the same specific character, we should be 
deprived of all means of distinguishing them into four, unless 
we recognize the phrase “the hour, day, month, and year,” as 
indicating four successive epochs of time at which these four 
msitations were to come into operation. It will not do to sup- 
pose that the four were to act simultaneously, but that they 
vere to last for different periods of time, for such a view is 
acluded by the immensity of the multitude. There is, there- 
fore, no other idea than that of successive periods of coming 
lato operation which will answer the description. It is accord- 
ingly quite inadmissible to throw the hour, day, month, and 
year together, and regard them as denoting the length of a 
teinite period of time during which a certain visitation was to 

t, whether we regard the period to be literally a year, a month, 
aday, and an hour; or taking the day in the prophetic sense, 
Meaning a year, the month thirty, and the year three hun- 
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dred and sixty years, and the hour fifteen days, we consider thj 
expression as merely a peculiar mode of denoting a period 
three hundred and ninety-one years and fifteen days. Suchy 
idea would be altogether inconsistent with the division jy 
four; for, as we have shewn, these four intervals of time x 
the only means of quadripartite division supplied to us—al] th 
four visitations being specifically alike. Besides had it bey 
intended to denote in the prophetic manner a simple periodg 
duration of three hundred and ninety-one years and fiftes 
days, there appears to be no assignable reason why the expr. 
sion should not have been simply three hundred and ninety-ox 
days and one hour, seeing we have other periods expressed ij 
the more simple form of five months, forty-two months, al 
twelve days. ‘The supposition that the complex form of exprs 
sion “ hour, day, month, and year,” is resorted to merely fr 
the purpose of creating a puzzle, and throwing the readerd 
the right scent, is too childish to be even for a moment enty. 
tained. 

Having thus reached the clear and distinct conclusion, thi 
“the hour, day, month, and year,” are four successive interval 


at which the four threatened visitations-—all of a like kin f 


were to come into operation, there only remains the question 
whether these words are designed to express the precise rt 
tions of the intervals, or whether they are definite terms uw 
in an indefinite sense. To take the words in a literal accepts 
tion, is plainly inadmissible. The succession would be fartw 
rapid to be at all probable, looking to the immensity of the mi 
titude. Our choice is thus limited, either to taking the work 
in a prophetic sense—the word hour as meaning the instantd 
issuing the command, the word day a year after that—the won 
month thirty years, either after the first issuing of the com 
mand, or after the lapse of the first year— and the word yea, 
as meaning three hundred and sixty years, either after the fin 
issuing of the command, or after the lapse of the first thirty-om 
years. Or else we must take the phraseology in an indefinite 
sense, as intended merely to denote successive intervals d 
time, each longer than the preceding, but without limitig 
either the duration of any one interval, or the total lengthd 
the period which they embrace. The great objection to the fits 
view is, that it introduces a limitation, not absolutely requittl 
by the terms of the prophecy, thus throwing a stumbling-blot 
in the way of the chronological interpreter. Seeing we cant 
take the phraseology in a strictly literal sense, it is quite® 
legitimate to hold that the words “hour, day, month, asl 
year,” are used in an indefinite sense, as to hold that the diy 
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means a year, the month thirty years, and the year three 
hundred and sixty years. The one is not a greater ‘departure 
fom the literal sense than the other; while a succession of 
eents, corresponding to the symbolization, occurring at increas- 
ing intervals of time, although these might not stand to each 
other in the precise relation of “ hour, day, month, and year,” 
yould be a fulfilment of the prophecy, sufficiently perfect to 
atisfy any reasonable mind. Besides, great caution should be 
observed before admitting that any of the periods specified in 
this prophecy have a peculiar definite sense, differing from the 
natural; because the principle of unity of interpretation would 
require us to apply the same method to all the periods specified. 
This is a question, however, which will be discussed with greater 
alvantage at a future stage of our investigation. 

In the meantime it is enough to have shewn that, in the 
passage before us, the preference is due to the indefinite sense, 
vhich would perhaps be more fully brought out by rendering 
the phrase thus, “ which were prepared against the hour, and a 
day, and a month, and a year,” a translation which the original 
filly warrants. We should then understand the meaning to be, 

that of these four visitations, one was prepared to act at the pre- 
= cise hour when the command was issued, the second at a certain 
interval after the first, the third at a more distant interval after 
the second, and the fourth at a still more distant interval after 
the third. This view will allow great latitude of interpretation 
tothe chronologer, and yet fully satisfy the terms of the pro- 
phecy. 

But while we regard the four angels (or rather what they 
symbolize) as beginning actually to operate at four successive 
epochs, the language of the apostle leads to the conclusion, that 
the hindrances to the action of the whole of them were all re- 
moved before the action of the first—a conclusion which well 
accords with that previously attained—namely, that the loosing 
ofthe four angels means, not a direct influence exercised on 
themselves, but rather the indirect excitement to their activity, 
vhich should result from a weakening of the defences of those 
vhom they were destined to assail. Nothing could place in a 
dearer light, the highly figurative sense in which the word 
“angel” is employed in this prophecy, and the emblematic 
character of all the angelic beings introduced into the scenic 
presentations, than the passage now under consideration. 
Tor we have here four angels, all at once merged into a vast 
multitude of horse, numbering two hundred millions. These 
fur angels are thus clearly shewn to be personifications of four 
listinct visitations, all of the same character, insomuch that the 
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word “angels” might almost be rendered “ visitations ;” aj 
we might paraphrase the command, given with respect to them, 
as follows: “Let loose the four visitations restrained by th 
limits and defences of the mystic Babylon—the constituey 
body of the unsealed.” 

This clear indication of the true nature of these four angeh 
is a strong corroboration of the accuracy of the conclusions g 
which we have already arrived with respect to the other an 
who have already appeared on the scene—namely, that they an 
all of them either personifications of abstract ideas or principle, 
or else the representatives of some particular classes of men, 

The apostle proceeds to narrate (ver. 17) —“And thus I gy 
the horses in the vision, and them that sat on them, having breast. 
plates of fire, and jacinth, and brimstone ; and the heads of th 
horses were as the heads of lions; and out of their mouth 
issued fire and smoke and brimstone.” It will be observed, 
that St. John here distinctly states that he saw the horses in 
the vision—that is, they were presented to the eye of his im 
gination. What are we to understand by these horses? Itis 
evident, from the manner in which they are described, thi 
they were not real horses, but are mere emblems. What then 
do they symbolize? It has already been pointed out, that th 
idea represented by a horse in the visions, is “ progress.” Thus 
we have seen, that a white horse signifies the progress of tm 
religion, a red horse of war, a black horse of famine, a paleo 
green horse of persecution. We have also observed that the 
locusts were compared to horses, to denote their rapid advance, 
In all these cases, the leading idea conveyed by the horse ap 
pears to be “ progress” or “advance ;” while the colour, 
some other peculiarity of the horse, refers to some leading che 
racteristic of that whose progress is indicated. Now, the chiel 
peculiarity of the horses in the present case, is their enormous 
number ; so that the symbol appears to denote the advanced 
immense multitudes—the migration of whole nations. 

According to this view the riders might represent, either the 
leaders of the migration, or the warriors of the tribes, the actite 
agents in the movement. These riders are said to have hal 
“breastplates of fire, and jacinth, and brimstone,” or mot 
literally, “fiery hyacinthine and sulphureous.” That thew 
were real breastplates, or any species of defensive armour, fe# 
will be disposed to imagine. They are obviously emblems. It 
the former vision the locusts were described as having, ast 
were, breastplates of iron, to indicate obduracy and hardness 
heart. In like manner the fiery hyacinthine and sulphureots 
breastplates of these riders, appear to symbolize the passions, # 
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gotiments, reigning in their bosoms. Fire being the fierce 
nd devouring element, may denote ferocity and rapacity. But 
what are we to understand by the jacinth or hyacinth? The 

here designated under this name, is the same as the car- 
huncle, which the Greeks called anthrax, from its resemblance 
to glowing charcoal. This other name, “ hyacinth,” probably 
originated in the resemblance of the colour of the gem to the 
red or purple varieties of the flower hyacinth. This identity of 
the jacinth with the carbuncle is evidenced by its substitution 
forthat gem, among those enumerated as forming the founda- 
tins of the new Jerusalem, which, as will be afterwards more 
dearly shewn, correspond to the gems in the breastplate of 
haron. This glowing gem may, accordingly, represent the 
sowing ardour, or bravery of these riders. As regards the 
brimstone or sulphur, again, the Greek name of this substance 
is Theion, which means “ relating to the gods,” because it was 
much employed in the worship of the heathen deities. Thus 
Homer, in describing the libation offered by Achilles, previous 
tohis prayer for his friend Patroclus, says— 


“ From thence he took a bowl of antique frame, 
Which never man had stained with ruddy wine, 
Nor rais’d in offerings to the powers divine, 
But Peleus’ son: and Peleus’ son to none 
Had rais’d in offerings but to Jove alone. 
This, ting’d with sulphur, sacred first to flame, 
He purged ; and wash’d it in the running stream.” 
Pope’s Iliad, lib. xvi., 1. 273. 
So also he says of Ulysses— 


“ With fire and sulphur, cure of noxious fumes, 
He purged the walls, and blood-polluted rooms.” 
Pope’s Odyssey, lib. xxii., 1. 529. 


It is probable, therefore, that in the passage before us the 
wiphur bears some reference to the religion of these invaders. 
Itwill be remembered that incense, and its odoriferous fumes, 
vere employed as an emblem of the prayers of saints. May not 
wiphur, then, and its noxious fumes, be in like manner a 
ymbol of the adoration paid to false objects of worship, and 
mean “superstitious enthusiasm,” or in one word, “ supersti- 
tion.” Thus, the breastplates of fire, jacinth, and brimstone, 
may denote that the riders of these horses were characterized 
by “ferocity, bravery, and superstition.” 

_ To suppose this feature in the emblem to denote that the 
fders on these horses wore on their breasts cloth of the colour 
ffire, of hyacinth, and sulphur, would be simply childish. It 
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cannot be imagined that two hundred millions of men, forming 
four distinct invading hosts, and advancing at increasingly 
distant intervals of time, should all be distinguished by sucha 
peculiarity of dress. Whereas it is perfectly natural that wa. 
like and barbaric hordes should all be distinguished by ferocity, 
bravery, and superstition, however numerous they might be, 
and however distant the intervals at which they might appes 
on the scene of action. Besides, no probable reason could kk 
assigned for describing mere colours in this enigmatical manne 
—the more especially as we have various colours plaiuly specified 
in other parts of the prophecy; as, for instance, the colours of 
the horses, in the seal-opening visions, and the colours of the 
beasts, and of the attire of the great prostitute, in the sub. 
sequent visions. The principle of unity of interpretation, 
moreover, would require us to assign the same meaning to the 
“ fire and sulphur” coming out of the mouths of the horse; 
and we should have to regard those terms as indicating merely 
the colours of certain ornaments attaehed to their bridles o 
bits; and then we should be left quite at a loss to understand 
how these red and yellow trappings could contribute to the 
slaughter of the men whom these hordes were prepared to kill. 
From such absurdity we are redeemed by the supposition, that 
the breastplates of the riders, described as being “ fiery hyacia- 
thine and sulphureous,” are emblems of mental qualities or dis 
positions ; for, as will presently appear, the principle of unity of 
interpretation may be thus perfectly preserved. 

The next clause gives a more particular description of the 
horses. One characteristic only has yet been stated—namely, 
their number; and it has been suggested that, as the hore 
symbolizes progress, these numerous horses may denote the 
migration of vast multitudes. It is next said, that “ the heads 
of the horses were as the heads of lions.” By this emblem we 
may understand the boldness, courage, and suddenness, with 
which these hordes were to advance in their career—the head 
symbolizing the advance, and the lion indicating its charae 
teristic peculiarities. This lion head, and the other featuresd 
the description afterwards given, shew very clearly that thes 
are not real horses—no more than are the locusts, in the pre 
ceding chapter, real locusts, or the dragon and the leopard-like 
beast, afterwards described, real animals. The horses are tobe 
regarded purely as symbols of progression. 

We are next told, that “from their mouths issued fire and 
smoke and brimstone.” It is plain that the fire and brimstone 
must have the same meaning here as in the immediately pre 
ceding clause, for the supposition of any alteration in the sigth 
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fication involves too violent a transition to be probable. If our 
previous interpretation be correct, then the fire and brimstone 
must here mean ferocity and superstition, while, by these com- 
ing out of the mouths of the horses, we are to understand that 
ferocity and superstition were to characterize the words spoken 
by the hordes whose migrations these troops of horse represent. 
By the “ smoke,” again, may be meant either deception or vain 
and ignorant boasting. , Hence, we may learn, that the words 
spoken by these hordes were to be indicative of their fierceness 
and rapacity—their deceitfulness; vanity, ignorance, and super- 
stition. 

It has been pointed out that, from the circumstance of this 
plague being denoted by four angels, and from their being ap- 
pointed against an hour, a day, a month, and a year, it is pro- 
bable that these horses indicate four successive inroads about to 
take place at increasing intervals of time. It is therefore pos- 
sible, that the characteristics indicated by the fire, smoke, and 
brimstone, may, in like manner, be not simultaneous, but suc- 
cessive; or, at least, that these qualities may be exhibited in 
different proportions by the invading hordes, the ferocity and 
_ prevailing in the earlier, the superstition in the 

ter. 

A question here suggests itself—Why are these metaphysical 
emblems said to issue from the mouths of the lion-headed 
horses, rather than from the mouths of their riders? The 
aswer is simple—Had this latter symbolization been adopted, 
it would have denoted that the ferocity, vain-boasting, and 
superstition continued to characterize these invaders during 
the whole period of their progress; whereas, by transferring 
these emblems to the mouths of the horses, it is indicated that 
those peculiarities should distinguish only the outset of their 
career. But as these barbarians mingled with the civilized 
uations whose territory they invaded, those peculiarities in their 
modes of speaking would gradually disappear ; and although the 
dispositions, of which they are the natural expression, might 
main of the character indicated by the breastplates of fire, 
feinth, and sulphur, yet, by contact with polished society, they 
vould learn to make their words softer than oil, even while they 
vere drawn swords. 

We should violate the dictates of common sense were we to 
uppose the sulphur here mentioned to be real physical sulphur, 
thich was to be employed by these barbaric hordes as an in- 
trument of offensive warfare, by their throwing it in a state of 
infigmmation upon their enemies, in order to burn them by its 
fre, or choke them by its vapour. Such a literal mode of in- 
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terpretatiou would require us also to suppose the horses her 
mentioned to be real horses, having their heads merely dig 
guised in a fantastic manner so as to resemble those of liong 
Nay, we must go farther, and suppose the horses actually § 
eject the burning sulphur, flaming and smoking from the 
mouths. 

Nor would it mend the matter were we to imagine the sul 
phur to denote an explosive compound of which it forms oneo 
the ingredients, used by these martial hosts for propelling pro. 
jectiles against their enemies, because it has never been the 
practice, among warriors, to put such explosive compounds and 
their projectiles into the mouths of their horses to be thene 
propelled against their foes. Had the statement been that they 
had vials or vessels filled with sulphur and charcoal and nitre, 
whence issued fire and smoke, such a physical interpretation 
might have been admissible; but as the statement stands it 
would be simply absurd. The metaphysical explanation ought 
to be preferred were it for no other reason than its permitting 
our escape from alternatives so widely grotesque. 

The next averment of the apostle runs as follows :—(vem 
18)—“ By these three was the third part of men killed, by the 
fire, and by the smoke, and by the brimstone which issued ont 
of their mouths.” The omission of the definite article befor 
“men” in our translation is here again unfortunate, for it does 
not give effect to the reference which its insertion in the original 
implies—namely, to “the men” before-mentioned, who had not 
the seal of God in their foreheads, and to whom it is obvious, 
from the whole tenor of the passage, the destructive effects d 
these plagues were to be chiefly if not wholly confined. In the 
first clause of the verse, both Griesbach and Lachmann har, 
“by these three plagues.” But in this they are not follovel 
by Bloomfield, and the variation is unimportant. 

We have a clue to the meaning of this phraseology in th 
statement contained in the fifth verse of the eleventh chapter, 
where, of the two witnesses of God, it is affirmed that “ if ay 
man will hurt them, fire proceedeth out of their mouth and de 
voureth their enemies; and if any man will hurt them he mut 
in this manner be killed.” This metaphor is still farther elude 
dated in Jeremiah v. 14, “I will make my words in thy m 
fire, and this people wood, and it shall devour them.” In both 
of these cases it might be said with respect to the two witness 
and Jeremiah, that their power was in their mouth; butits 
obviously not intended to intimate that the mouth was 
direct agent, and the fire issuing thence the direct instrumett 
by which the act of destruction was accomplished. It is only 
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declared that what they uttered by their mouth should indi- 
rectly lead to that consummation. Accordingly in the case of 
the invading multitudes symbolized by the horses with heads 
like lions, out of whose mouth proceeded fire and smoke, and 
brimstone, by which the third part of the men was killed, we 
ought to understand that the ferocity, deception, or vain boast- 
ingand superstition which tinctured the doctrines or sentiments 
held and promulgated by those multitudes, indirectly led to the 
destruction of a large portion of the men who had not the seal 
of God in their foreheads. 

That spiritual or moral death is not meant, is evident from 
what is immediately stated with respect to the survivors who 
were obviously both spiritually and morally dead. The idea of 
political death, or mere subjugation, again, is hardly admissible, 
for in the first place we have no other instance in Scripture of 
the mere subjugation of a people being described as their 
“being killed,’ so as to justify that interpretation here. Se- 
coudly, in order to meet that view, we should have to under- 
stand the third part as meaning a territorial limitation—an in- 
terpretation which has been already shewn to be improbable. 
Thirdly, it appears from the subsequent statement, that the rest 
of the men who were not killed by these plagues yet repented 
not, so that these two-thirds were, in some manner, affected by 
those plagues to such an extent as ought to have led them to 
repent, but that, nevertheless, they did not abandon their evil 
ways. 

‘There is an additional light thrown upon this point by the 
first clause of the next verse, which says, “ For their power is in 
thir mouth.” This statement is very important, as proving 
the absurdity of the physical interpretation of the fire, smoke, 
md sulphur issuing from the mouths of the horses, and is 
highly suggestive of the true nature of this symbolization. The 
power of the mouth is obviously the power of the sentiments 
ordoctrines propagated by the mouth. It is thus indicated to 
ws, that the contests here foreshadowed, are what are falsely 
alled “religious wars,” falsely, because érue religion never can 
beeither maintained or propagated otherwise than by rational 
agument. It wholly rejects the use of the sword. Where carnal 
Weapons are employed the war may be superstitious, but is cer- 
tainly not religious. ‘The supporters of one form of supersti- 
fon may array themselves against the supporters of another, 
md these may engage in deadly strife, the result of which may 
te much actual slaughter. On the one side may be ranged 
those calling themselves Christians, but who are really the 
wholders of a superstition grosser and more degrading than 
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that of those who are opposed to them, and who make no pre. 
tensions to the use of that hallowed name. Such usurpers of 
the name of Christianity are, in a peculiar sense, “the me 
who have not the seal of God in their foreheads ;” for while 
they make pretensions to Christianity, they want that distin 
guishing mark with which the true Christian is sealed. Th 
supporters of the opposing superstition do not require to be 
thus designated as “the unsealed ;” for they do not wear the 
mask of Christianity, and make uo pretensions to be adherents 
of that faith. If we suppose these last, then, having a super 
stition of their own, to be seized with a fanatical frenzy, urging 
them to propagate their doctrines aud opinions at the point of 
the sword, and under this influence to invade the territoria 
inhabited by the unsealed ones—the men calling themselves 
Christian, but who are really the slaves of a gross idolatry—if 
we farther suppose that the latter fly to arms in support of their 
superstition, and that in the struggle which ensues they ar 
worsted with much slaughter, it will become apparent why it is 
stated that the power of the invaders is in their mouth, and 
that their doctrines and sentiments symbolized by the fire, 
smoke, and brimstone issuing out of the mouths of the emblem 
atical horses, are assigned as the causes of the slaughter of » 
large a portion of the unsealed. These doctrines and senti 
ments are not the instruments of the slaughter, but its causes 
It is they that urge the combatants to battle, and bring into 
action the instruments of death. 

This view furnishes another reason why the fire, smoke, and 
sulphur are said to issue from the mouths of the horses, rather 
than of the riders; for the great battles would be fought while 
the invading hosts were advancing, and it would be then only 
that the slaughter would take place. After the mass of the 
unsealed had been subdued, the zeal of the invaders would 
naturally take a new turn. They would cease to slay, and begin 
to oppress—a change strikingly shadowed forth in the nest 
verse. Although the powers of the invaders, therefore, at 
thus indicated to arise from the doctrines and sentiments with 
which they were imbued, and which they desired to propagate, 
we need have no hesitation in holding, that the death inflicted 
by these causes was physical, sceing that these hosts were t 
propagate their superstition, not by arguments, but by forced 
arms. This view is strengthened by the parallel case of Jere 
miah’s prophecy already referred to, in which, from the che 
racter both of the announcement and the issue, it is evident 
that physical death is implied. 

The apostle continues his description of the symbolic 
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horses as follows, verse 19: “ For their power is in their mouth, 
and in their tails; for their tails were like unto serpents, and 
had heads, and with them they do hurt.” 

There is a little discrepancy in this passage among the 
Greek editions; that which is designated “ the received teat” 
reads thus—-“ For their powers are in their mouth; for their 
tails, being like serpents, have heads, and by these they injure 
oract unjustly.” In the edition of Griesbach is inserted, as of 
somewhat doubtful authority, the clause adopted by our trans- 
lators, “ for their power is in their mouth, and in their tails ;” 
but this certainly adds to the intelligibility of the passage. In 
the texts both of Griesbach and Lachmann, the reading is “ for 
the power of the horses is in their mouth and in their tails; for 
their tails, being like serpents, have heads ;” and in Bloomfield’s 
edition, the Greek text is made to tally with the authorized 
translation. The most intelligible reading would be a combina- 
tion, making “ the powers” in the plural number, and inserting 
the clause “ and in their tails ;” and it would then stand thus— 
“For the powers of the horses are in their mouth, and in their 
tails; for their tails, being like serpents, have heads, and by 
these they inflict injury.” According to the reading, we have 
amarked distinction between the power of the mouth, be- 
longing to the head, and the power of the tail, or rather of the 
serpent-like heads which characterized the tail. The power of 
the former was to kill, that of the latter was merely to injure, 
by the acts of injustice which the serpent-like head should per- 
petrate. In this respect, these tails resemble those of the 
locusts, which had, in like manner, power mercly to injure by 
their stings, but not to kill. 

It might at first sight appear that there is here an allusion 
to Isaiah ix. 15; “ The ancient and honourable, he is the head ; 
ad the prophet that teacheth lies, he is the tail.” But were we 
tounderstand by “the tails of the horses,” prophets teaching 
lies, we should violate the antithesis of the metaphor, if 
we did not also understand by “the heads of the horses” 
estimable teachers of the truth—an interpretation which is 
excluded by the terms in which they are described. Besides, 
the tails of these horses had heads—a symbol which evidently 
implies a departure from the idea of the tails meaning false 
prophets. 

By the tails, then we are to understand the antithesis, or 
opposite from the meaning of the head; and as the head like 
alion symbolized the boldness of the advance of those invaders, 
the tail, like a serpent, must represent the after-consequences ; 
and their tails having heads must mean that the consequences 
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of these inroads were the establishment of sundry dominions, 
while their being like serpents, and acting unjustly, imports 
that these dominions were tyrannical powers, exercised with 
skill and subtlety, but inflicting grievous injustice and injury 
on those subjected to their sway. 

Thus, while the advance of these invaders, carrying with 
them doctrines fraught with ferocity, deceit, and superstition, 
was to be attended with immense slaughter, the consequences of 
the invasion were to be the establishment by these hordes of 
various dominions, characterized by subtlety, and exercised with 
injustice towards the prior inhabitants of the invaded tem. 
tories. 

It appears almost superfluous to point out how utterly 
absurd it would be to suppose that the circumstance of thes 
emblematical horses having tails like serpents, and with heads 
at their extremities, bears reference to any national standard, o 
symbol of authority composed of the hair of a horse’s tail ; for 
it is self-evident that the very reverse idea is that conveyed by 
the emblem. It is not that the power of these invaders wasin 
any manner symbolized by real horses’ tails; but that the pro- 
gress of the invaders, which is the idea represented by the 
horses, should in its results, symbolized by the tails, be charac 
terized by the establishment of numerous petty sovereignties, 
exercising their power with cunning and with venomow 
injustice—an idea most fitly shadowed forth by the tails being 
like serpents, and having heads with which they inflicted 
injury. 

The narrative of this vision concludes as follows :—‘ Ani 
the rest of the men which were not killed by these plagues ye 
repented not of the works of their hands, that they should not 
worship devils, and idols of gold, and silver, and brass, and stone, 
and of wood, which neither can see, nor hear, nor walk : neither 
repented they of their murders, nor of their sorceries, nor df 
their fornication, nor of their thefts.’ From this statement it 
is evident that the visitations symbolized by these armies d 
horse were designed as chastisements for the wickedness whith 
had accumulated in the course of the preceding epoch through 
the prevalence of the vices symbolized by the locusts, and that 
the ultimate aim of these chastisements was to lead men 0 
repentance, but that nevertheless a large portion should not 
repent. It is farther worthy of remark, that as these visitations 
were to fall upon the territories inhabited by those calling them 
selves Christians, but who had not the seal of God in their fore 
heads, we have here a very clear and accurate description of the 
state of society that should arise in Christendom at a period 
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considerably distant from the date of the vision, and in parti- 
cular it will be observed, that one of the most prominent and 
prevailing sins was to be the worship of demons or departed 
girits (for such is the meaning of the Greek term which our 
translators have rendered “ devils,”) and the reverence of idols 
of gold, and silver, and brass, and stone, and wood. Hence it 
appears that these two forms of idolatry, the worship of departed 
girits and of sensible images, were to become a distinguishing 
feature of the times to which this prediction refers. 

It may be further gathered from this circumstance, that the 
nations which were to punish these transgressors, whatever 
other faults they might have, or however erroneous might be 
their religious system in other respects, should be free from 
this flagrant sin of worshipping demons and images of gold, 
and silver, and wood, and stone. It is not necessary to suppose 
these invaders to be Christians, provided they be free from 
idolatry. Nay, seeing they are to be commissioned to chastise 
Christendom, and that the people whom they were to punish, 
though nominally Christians, should yet be worshippers of 
departed spirits, and sensible images, there is a peculiar pro- 
prety in the selection, as instruments for this chastisement of 
nations, who, while not Christian in name, would yet be free 
from that gross idolatry which it was predicted should oversha- 
dow Christendom with its baneful cloud; for there would thus 
beadministered a stronger reproof to the nominally Christian 
nations who, having had the clear light of Christ’s gospel set 
before them, ought to have known better than to abandon 
themselves to such heathen practices. 

It is evident, also, that a Christian nation free from those 
vices could not be fitly employed to chastise by the sword those 
nominally Christian nations who had so grievously corrupted 
themselves, for it is repugnant to the genius of Christianity to 
propagate its pure and heavenly principles at the point of the 
sword, while the employment of a Christian nation thus to 
punish the corruptions of the rest of Christendom would have 
thrown upon Christianity the suspicion at least of attempting to 
propagate itself by force of arms. 

In the enumeration of the vices and crimes which these four 
isitations were designed to punish, we have a clue to the mean- 
ing of the locusts by which society was invaded, as symbolized 
in the previous vision. It can hardly be imagined that so large 
aportion of human society to which the gospel of Christ had 
been freely and fully declared, should become contaminated 
with moral disorders such as are here enumerated without the 
mise and progress of so great a calamity being particularly sha- 
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dowed forth in the symbolization ; for such an invasion would 
be regarded by the Deity as a far greater woe than any incur. 
sions of martial hosts, however dreadful the ravages they might 
commit. Now, there is in the previous symbolization no other 
emblem except the locusts, which can be regarded as foresh. 
dowing these moral disorders; and this circumstance adds one 
more to the probabilities already ascertained in favour of the 
view, that these locusts are types not of hostile armies, but of 
the vices and crimes enumerated in the passage before us. 

On reviewing this first scene of the second woe, it will h 
perceived that it partakes of a double character. It is in the 
first instance retributive—a just punishment of the guilt which 
had accumulated during the first woe. But the impenitence, 
indicated at the end of the retributive symbolization, is ev. 
dently a fresh accumulation of guilt on the part of the unsealed, 
and we shall find this characteristic further developed in the 
subsequent visions pertaining to the second woe as described in 
the tenth and the earlier part of the eleventh chapter, to the 
consideration of which we shall next proceed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





+,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 





I AM THAT I AM, EXOD. III. 14. 


§m,—These words, from being printed in our Bibles in the larger Roman 
etter, do not suggest that difference in their interpretation which a closer 
investigation will discover. That our version is not the literal one is 
however easily seen, when we look at the original Hebrew. A certain 
latent impression seems to have led our translators to adopt it in prefer- 
ence to that sanctioned by strict grammatical usage. We read that 
“Moses said unto God, Behold when I come unto the children of Israel, 
and shall say unto them, the God of your fathers hath sent me unto you; 
and they shall say to me, What is His name? What shall I say unto 
them?” The religion of names was a matter of great importance in 
Egypt, an essential part of its superstition, since a name was a peculiar 
adjunct to a local deity. It was natural, therefore, as a gross and carnal 
people, that the Jews should make this demand of their great leader and 
lawgiver. ‘ And God said unto Moses, I am that I am,” as translated 
in the Authorized Version, “and He said, Thus shalt thou say unto the 
children of Israel, I AM hath sent me unto you.” 

The words mx Wx AN can apparently on no philological grounds be 
translated otherwise than, ‘I will be that which I will be,” and in this 
the older interpreters concur, Aquila and Theodotion, as well as Onkelos, 
the Syriac and Persic versions, followed in later times by Luther, “ Ich 
werde sein, der ich sein werde.” The Almighty may be supposed to say, 
“I will be, or I will remain to my people such as I have shewn myself to 
their fathers,” referring to His future dealings with them. Again, if we 
take we in the sense of “because,” for which there are examples,* the 
meaning may be, I will be because I will be, ero guia ero, according to 
Vatablus, setting forth His sovereign power and supreme dominion influ- 
enced by no created being.’ The very expression which the Almighty 


_ 





* Genesis xxx. 18. 

*In a work unfortunately of strong neological tendencies, Priaulx, Questiones 
Mowice, the attributes of the deity are described in language which has seldom been 
equalled for genuine sublimity. “God is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; 
moved by no impulses, urged by no wants, but following out His own beneficent laws 
He has ever wrought from all eternity; yes, He has ever wrought, and yet in Him the 
ideal and the real, thought and being are one and the same. Yes, He ever works, and 
yet for Him have ever existed both this glorious spectacle, the earth, and this blue 

ven, in which myriads of worlds roll their predestined courses. Yes, He will work 
ever, and yet to Him time can bring no change; before Him all that ever has been, 
all that is, all that ever will be, is continually present: in Him eternity has no past, 
to future—for Him it is but a moment, as a moment is for Him eternity.” 
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uses in another place yoy rm: is sufficiently decisive for the “ futur” 
signification. 

On what, then, did our translators found their interpretation? I 
pose we must say they were influenced by the authority of the Septuagin 
and the Vulgate, Eyw eiue 6 dv, and Ego sum, qui sum; Augustine, Calvin, 
and in modern times, Hengstenberg adopt this reading. Leusdenn. 
marks, “ Ero quia ero—Heec futura commodius possunt transferri pe 
presentia ‘sum qui sum:’ nam futurum sepissime in re continua 
presentia ponitur.” It would require some investigation to ascertain th 
accuracy of this assertion, but if we admit it, our translators are right 
“Tam that (which) I am” then implies the “self-existence” of th 
Most High, which can be declared by no name, shadowed forth bym 
image or similitude. But I feel inclined to suppose that they, as well a 
the theologians above mentioned, had a “ certain latent ”’ impression that 
the Hebrew text in question might be connected with the expressin 
which our Lord made use of, and in consequence of which the Jews wer 
preparing to stone Him, zpiv ABpaau yeveoOa, "Eyw éxut. That ther 
must be some connexion can hardly be doubted, for had his enemies no 
so understood it, they would hardly have immediately set about vindicat- 
ing what they supposed to be the violated law of blasphemy. In som 
way or other the reading of the Septuagint, "Ey éuc, must have bea 
present to their minds. And not a little remarkable is it, that St.'Joh 
announces in the Revelation “ grace and peace from Him o wy,” which 
is, the four Greek words thus being those of the Septuagint translation d 
the original Hebrew. Whatever may be thought of this, the coincidence 
is very singular, and would almost appear to justify those who understan 
it in a * present,” and not in a “ future” sense. 

But, however the Hebrew may be rendered, we can readily conceire 
that the idea which it conveys would have little contributed to secure for 
Moses any amount of enthusiasm among the Israelites, who, sunk ia 
materialism, expected to see the power of the Lord expressed in His vey 
name. Consequently, we learn that God said moreover unto Moses 
“Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, The Lord God of you 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, 
hath sent me unto you: wm ‘ This is my Name,’ and this is my mem 
rial unto all generations” (Ex. iii. 15). Pure monotheism “ righty 
understood,” would have been incomprehensible to a people like the Jems, 
and they must therefore have been satisfied with feeling that they hada 
Benefactor who would (on certain conditions) relieve all their wants and 
provide for all their necessities. As He had done so to their fathers, # 
He would do to themselves. 

Cheltenham, 
Feb, 23rd, 1859. H. P. 
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To the Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


§iz,—I send you a description of the Codex Zacynthius (=), which 
wil shortly appear as a note, appended to a new edition of my English 
Translation of the Revelation. 1 have thought that perhaps you might 
like first to communicate it to your readers. 

It may be well to state, that in the account of the Vatican MS. and 
Cardinal Mai’s edition of its text, extracted in your last number from the 
Ielectic Review, there is not a little which requires correction ; what, for 
instance, can the writer mean by saying that Codex Vaticanus does not 
contain John i. 1? If a person invents his premises he may draw what 
conclusions he will. I am not responsible for the opinions and principles 
which that writer states to be mine; some of them were perfectly new to 
ne, so that I am not concerned with the refutation of them. 

You may be glad to know that arrangements have been made for 
publishing the text of Codex Zacynthius line for line as to the Biblical 
potion of the MS.; I thus hope that it will soon appear. There are few 
New Testament palimpsests of at all equal value. 

I remain, yours, etc., 
S. P. TREGELLEs. 

Plymouth, March 10th, 1859. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CODEX ZACYNTHIUS (=). 


On the 11th of August, 1858, I received a letter from Dr. Paul de 
Lagarde, of Berlin, informing me that a palimpsest MS.., hitherto unused, 
containing a considerable portion of St. Luke’s gospel, with a catena, was 
inthe library of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

After a little more correspondence with Dr. de Lagarde, and with the 
dficers of the Institution, 1 went to London, and inspected the MS., 
vhich is noted in the catalogue, and on the back, “24, Greek Evangelis- 
lerium. Parchment”? (regard being had in this to the later writing only). 
Ithad been, I found, brought to Dr. de Lagarde’s notice by Mr. Knolleke, 
one of the foreign secretaries of the society. Even on a cursory examina- 
tion, the value of the MS. appeared to be great ; but as in many parts it 
was illegible, except in a very good light, and as it would take a consider- 
ible time to decipher the Biblical portion, I made application to the com- 
mittee, through the Rev. John Mee, one of the secretaries, for permission 
louse the MS. at my own abode. This was kindly granted me, and thus 
Thave been able to collate the MS., and to prepare the portion containing 
the text of St. Luke for publication, with a fac-simile of one entire page, 
text, and catena.* 

The book in its present form is of a quarto or small folio size (the 
aves measure 1] by 7 inches), and consists of 176 folios (to which I 
have affixed Arabic numbers, as there was previously no pagination), 
folded in 22 quires, each of which is marked in Greek numerals on the 
upper corner of the first page. The later writing is a Greek Lectionary 





Mec The MS. is now returned to the library of the British and Foreign Bible 
ety, 
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from the Four Gospels, and belongs, I suppose, to the thirteenth century, 
The vellum is generally coarse, and a few of the leaves are torn. 

In the beginning there is a piece of paper stuck inside the cover, with 
this writing, Mvyuocvvoy ceBacpatos tod Varéos ’Avtwvis Kop 
1820. (sic.) Then, below in pencil, “J? Principe Comuto, Zante.” Thy 
in ink, “ Presented by General Macaulay, November 6, 1821.” This M8. 
seems, therefore, to have been given in 1820 to the late General Maca 
(brother of the late Zachary Macaulay), when he visited Zante to inves. 
gate the condition of slavery in that and other of the Greek islands, and 
to have been transferred by him in the following year to its present poy 
sessors. There is, I suppose, no trace of its history prior to its having 
been then in Zante. 

The older writing must have been part of a volume of large foli 
size (14 by 11 inches); for the leaves are now folded across, the late 
writing running the other way: it consists of eighty-six leaves, and thne 
half leaves, two of which are sewn together to make part of one of th 
modern quires, and one folio of the later writing (173) is supplied by 
paper. These leaves are of course now intermixed ; but for convenience 
sake, if ever the book is bound with reference to the ancient writing] 
have marked the folios with Roman numerals from i. to lxxxix. Folioi 
begins with (apparently) part of a prologue to the catena, accompanying 
the text Xpydetov evtdyxavovtatiée .. . . ending in line 21, tavonpara 
The verso of that leaf, and folio ii., contain the ce@adaca of St. Luke's 
gospel. The Text of large portions of St. Luke, (from the beginning ¢ 
the gospel to chap. xi. 33,) is accompanied by darge Patristic extrac, 
occupying often the greater part, and at times, the whole of the page 
The ¢ex¢ is in round full well-formed Uncial letters, such as I should har 
had no difficulty in ascribing to the sixth century, were it not that th 
catena of the same age has the round letters (GQOC) so cramped asta 
make me believe that it belongs to the eighth century. 

There are several notations of sections in the book; the ordinay 
ceParaa or tithow (with the heading either at the top of the pagea 
directly above the text), also numbers which appear to refer to sectionsin 
the catena: these run up to 100 (p), and then begin again ; and besides 
these, this MS., which in my Greek Testament I call =, contains also th 
same chapters as the Vatican MS., similarly numbered. This notation i 
sometimes in the margin in large Greek letters, and sometimes close 
the text, and occasionally in both places. To this Vatican notation ther 
is commonly prefixed the letter ¥, large and formed like a cross. Tht 
only other document in which I have ever seen this Capitulatio Vatican 
is the Vatican Codex itself; nor do I know of its being found elsewher. 
It is at least a peculiar feature in this palimpsest. Occasionally the sam 
portion of Scripture occurs twice, when accompanied by a different 
Patristic extract. 

As a specimen of the readings of =, I will give those differing fro 
the common text of the beginning of St. Luke’s gospel as far as chap. ii-4, 
being the portion in which [ was made acquainted with this palimpset 
too late for me to give the references to = in my Greek Testament. I ail 
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in each case a reference to a few of the more important MSS. with which 
zg accords with the readings cited. Luke i. 5, om. tov before Bao. [BRL] 
m.% before ywvy [BCD] yor. avtw [BCDL]. 7. qv 9 Edso. [(B)DL]. 
(lacuna ver. 10—18 fin.) 20. mryo@noovta [D}. 21. ev tw vaw avtor 
[BL]. (lacuna ver. 24—27 avép:), 28. om. 6 ayyedos [BL]. (lacuna 
ver. 28 ecrev—My Gof. ver. 30. & ver. 33 init.—35 fin.) 36. ovvecAnder 

L).—yypet [ABCDL]. 37. tov @ecov [BDL]. 41. tov aoz. rus Map. 
y Edo. [BC*DL]. 42. xpavyn pey. [BL]. 44. ev ayadrd. 70 Bped. 
(as rec. with BC*DL). 50. es yeveas kat yeveas [BC*L }. 56. ws 
uwas [BL]. 59. 7) yu. t% oy6. [BCDL]}. 61. era» [DL]. 61. ex 
ms ovyyeveeas [ABC*L]. ‘62. ov: av Ocdor. 63. om. zo before ovopa 
[B*L]. 66. tars capéeas [DL]. (lacuna ver. 66 wae xep—T77 init.). 
chap. li. 1, om. &€ [A].—zov aroypad. [L]. 2. Kupyvov ut vid. 3. 
gavtov Tou [BDL]. 4, Nafapet [BL]. 

These examples will suffice to shew those who have any acquaintance 
with Biblical criticism what is the character of the readings of =, and 
how great the affinity which it bears to the very dest codices. It sustains 
the'same character throughout, as will be seen when the next portion of 
ny Greek Testament appears, or when = is printed line for line. 

The MS. is often very difficult to read, but I believe that by examining 
indifferent lights, I have at last sueceeded in reading and noting every 
letter in the text of St. Luke. No chemical means have been taken for 
restoring the ancient writing. If this step be needful, the parts requiring 
it most are those nearly buried in the binding; perhaps the smaller 
Patristic writing will not be all read without such restoration. 

The following nine ecclesiastical writers are cited by name at the head 
ofthe pages, as the authors of the extracts in the catena:—‘ The Holy 
John [Curysostom ] Bp. of Constantinople,” four times, OR1GEN, eight 
times. Evusnsius, ouce. ‘“Isipore, Presbyter, of Pelusium,” once. 
“Victor, Presbyter,” ¢wice. ‘The Holy Bastu,” three times. “The 
Holy Cyrin,” thirty-nine times. “The Holy Titus,” nineteen times. 
“The Holy Severus, Abp. of Antioch,” five times. The mode in which 
the scribe has designated these writers may indicate his ecclesiastical con- 
nexions. A later hand seems to have deleted with some care the name 
of Severus. I have noticed extracts from Cyrit of Alexandria in = 
identical (though with better readings) with some of those published by 
Cardinal Mai, in his Bibliotheca Nova Patrum, vol. ii., and with the Syriac 
version of the Homilies of Cyril, recently edited from the Nitrian MSS., 
by the Rev. Robert Payne Smith of the Bodleian Library. Some of the 
pages of = are marked ef dvemrypapod ; the rest have no indication of 
the author of the citation ; in such cases there appears to be simply a 
continuation of the previous quotation : of three folios only the lower half 
Bcontained in =, I do not know of any MS. of equal antiquity accom- 
panied by a catena; in many respeets this most valuable palimpsest is 
worthy of special attention : it is remarkable that it had remained in this 
country for nearly forty years unread and unused. 
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YAV IN ASSYRIA; 


OR “JEHOVAH” ON THE BRICKS AND INSCRIBED CYLINDERS 0 
r 
“UR OF THE CHALDEES.” 


Tue following facts were communicated to the Royal Society of Anti 
ries, under date of September 15th, 1858, and also in brief to the Am. 
rican Oriental Society, two days later :— 

In Layard’s Second Expedition to Assyria and Babylonia, in a tabk 
of the thirteen great gods of Assyria, the one marked No. 6 is named 
Yav. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, in his Herodotus, just out in London, calls this 
name Iva, or Eva, which is the same thing—the sign in the Assyrian, o 
wedge-shaped mode of writing, called the arrow-headed, or cuneiform 
character, having the same PHONETIC power,—that is, the same power or 
back bone as a consonant in either case. 

The differences in vocalizing the Assyrian, or cuneiform symbol, 
depend upon nearness to, or departure from the Hebrew as a standard, ia 
sounding more or less broadly the kindred Chaldean vowels. 

Now Yav is one of the oldest gods of Assyria, appearing in the nine 
teenth century before Christ, as an element in the name of a son of Ism- 
dagon, a king of Ur of the CHALDEEs. 


Fav—God of the Atmosphere,—one of the very oldest and earliest § 


names among the Assyrian deities yet found, always regarded with the 
highest reverence, enters as an element into the name of the son of the 
king of the city where Abram was born,—is found upon the very earliest 
cylinders and inscribed bricks of that city, and was thus entirely familiar 
to the patriarch, both in its use and its perversion through the elemental 
worship of the Chaldeans. 

So much for Assyria. What do we find in Hebrew? 

It is now ascertained and conceded, that the Assyrian arrow-headel, 
or MIDDLE cuneiform writing, is merely a family language of the Hebrew 
—the Hebrew verb and the Assyrian verb interpreting each other. We 
find YauveEH and its contract, Yau, holding different yet kindred rele 
tions. 

Bunsen in his Bibel Werk (his great work on the Bible, just coming 
out in Germany), makes the unqualified statement as one from which no 
scholar can dissent, that “ Jehovah” is “no word” at all. It is simply 
a manufacture. 

The true Hebrew name for the Supreme God of Abram, the Patriarebs 
and the Pentateuch, is YAHVEH,—in its contract form,—YauH. 

It is likewise conceded by all who understand the subject, that the 
Book of Genesis, especially throughout the first eleven chapters, is mate 
up of various documents. These documents antedate as much the Egyp 
tian “ Book of the Dead,” (found about the persons of all respectable 
mummies of fashion, and which, in its present form at least, can hardly 
be placed earlier than Abram), as Abram and the “ Book of the Dead’ 
antedate Moses. 

The documents are scientifically discriminated by Dr. Herman Hup- 
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ld, of Halle, in his Die Quellen der Genesis, (the sources of Genesis), 
Belin. 1853. 

Those in the first eleven chapters of Genesis are well separated, and 
st forth in Bunsen’s Bibel Werk. Leipsic, 1858. 

Of the explanation given to these documents in unfolding the 
ucheology of Genesis, found in the volume Yauven Curist, it is wnne- 
essary here to speak. 

The documents with which Abram was familiar, may be designated 
ina brief and popular way, as the TWo accounts of creation,—the Two 
scounts of the flood,—records of the house of Noah, with records of the 
Abrahamidee, or house of Abram, etc., etc. 

All these appear in the first eleven chapters of Genesis, and may be 
read as separated, in Bunsen. 

We thus determine at once the first use of YanveH among the 
Hebrews. 

It is the name of the supreme Deity in the seconD account of the 
qeation, in the second account of the flood, in the mouth of Noah, and 
the invocations of Abraham. 

So another, and a slightly older word—Elohim—a plural word imply- 
ing a knowledge of the singular form, Et, likewise appears as the name 
ofthe supreme deity of the Hebrews, in the First account of creation— 
the FrRsT account of the flood—the records of the house of Noah—and 
inthe mouth of Abraham. 

It is further well known, to all acquainted with the subject, that both 
the Phoenicians and the later Chaldeans (family relatives of the Hebrews, 
and speaking branches of the same Semitic language), perverted the first 
and oldest name of the supreme deity, viz., Elohim, with its singular form 
ii, from its original Monotheistic idea to a foreign and polytheistic use. 

On the cylinders and inscribed bricks of UR of the CuaLpeEgs, the 
birth-place of Abraham, and the land of his fathers, we find the earlier 
Chaldeans did the very same thing for YAHVEH, and its contract, Yau. 

The deep historic interest of this hitherto lost determination of 
Yauven, speaks for itself. The facts are their own commentary. 

A. McW. 

Newhaven. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Christ and other Masters. An Historical Enquiry into some of th 
Chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christianity and the Re 
ligious Systems of the Ancient World. With special reference » 
prevailing Difficulties and Objections. By Cuartes Harpwier, 
M.A., Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. Par 
IV. Religions of Egypt and Medo-Persia. (The Christian Ad 
vocate’s publication for 1858). pp. 235. Cambridge and Londo; 
Macmillan. 1859. 


Tue two subjects of this volume are of special interest to the inquiry 
of the Christian Advocate, and Archdeacon Hardwick has done ample 
justice to them. Accepting to the utmost extent of what is due, th 
results of modern inquiries or speculations on these subjects, he feels 
as Christian Advocate, that he can afford to do so without prejudice tp 
the claims of Divine revelation. For our own part, considering that 
Egyptology has scarcely attained to years of discretion, we feel much 
more inclined to criticise its dicta than is at present fashionable. Ex. 
perience in regard to other kindred sciences suggests the prudence of 
doing so. A large amount of mere assumption is still the colouring 
medium through which the facts of Egyptology are viewed. However, 
Archdeacon Hardwick takes up what would be considered a mor 
liberal position, and we will make a few remarks on the aspect d 
things from his own point of view. 

In speaking of the advantages which the scholar of the present age 
possesses for the successful carrying out of investigations relating to 
the influence of Egypt in the civilization of surrounding nations, ke 
says,— 

“‘ The recovery of the hieroglyphic character has given, and is still giving 
every year, a new complexion to the ancient history of the valley of the Nik, 
We can no longer speak of Egypt barely as the ‘land of ruins,’ or the birth 
place of insoluble enigmas ; her true title is the land of sculptured monuments 
of monuments again made vocal to the ear of science, and from which theit 
secret must, ere long, be wrested by the ardent pupils of Champollion. Favoured 
by the excellence of the material, and the singular purity and dryness of the 
climate, the colossal tombs and temples, to say nothing of those minor workso 
art dug out of the sepulchral chambers, have preserved a rich variety of inscrip 
tions, more or less decipherable, and more or less conducing to an accurate 
knowledge of the past. ‘There was not a wall, a platform, a pillar, an archi 
trave, a frieze, or even a door-post, in an Egyptian temple, which was n0 
covered within, without, and on every available surface, with pictures in relief, 
and with hieroglyphic texts explaining those reliefs. There is not one of these 
reliefs that is not history; some of them actually representing the conquest d 
foreign nations; others, the offerings and devotional exercises of the mon 
by whom the temple, or the portion of the temple on which the relief stood, had 
been constructed.’—Osborn.” 


It was very natural, as Archdeacon Hardwick remarks, for enthi 
siasm to be excited when the power of reading these inscriptions begat 
to be recovered—and, perhaps, that the belief should arise that the 
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materials thus presented were not of doubtful age or questionable re- 

tation. Large accessions of exact acquaintance with primeval history 
would be expected. These expectations have been partly realized. 
We have set before us the daily life of the ancient Egyptians—their 
wils, sufferings, pastimes, or their power and luxury—their various 
ocupations and amusements, or their military operations. 

All this, however, is but remotely connected with the inquiry of 
the Christian Advocate; he says, 

“It seems to be confessed, however, by the great majority of Egyptologers, 
that notwithstanding the number and minuteness of these revelations, our 
familiarity with monuments of ancient Egypt has contributed, in no proportion- 
ate degree, to our acquaintance with the inner being of the people. The man- 
ners of the old Egyptian we may thoroughly appreciate: his mental and moral 
life is still obscurely apprehended.” 

There are, it seems, difficulties as yet insuperable, in the way of 
making out the religious ideas of the people. And in taking for his 
guide certain conclusions on this subject, common to Egyptologers, 
Archdeacon Hardwick says, 

“In doing this, exception will be taken to the crude and arbitrary theories 
of some modern writers, who, not content with ‘ reconstructing’ almost every 
text which militates against their favourite dream of a society existing many 
thousand years before the date usually assigned to the Creation, are further bent 
o sacrificing to a spirit of conjectural criticism the highest of all Christian 
teachings and the best convictions of the human heart.” 

One of these assumptions is, that the prominent forms of social and 
religious life of Egypt had been stereotyped in the earliest ages, and 
thus are now to be seen as they were originally. This had been 
assumed with regard to India; but it has been fully refuted, and it 
cannot be doubted that Egypt has passed through many and important 
changes. How far, therefore, the present means of studying Egypt 
enable us to judge of their religious ideas and observances at a time 
when these can be fairly brought into comparison with those of the 
Hebrew system, is a matter of uncertainty. Bunsen himself allows 
that “ the whole possibility of the Egyptian, as well as the Greek tra- 
dition respecting the ancient dynasty, depends entirely on the question, 
what was the value of the knowledge of the Egyptians of the new 
dynasty respecting their ancient chronology ?” 

Without attempting to investigate characteristics of primeval 
heathenism in the Nile valley, except as it has left its impress in the 
historic period, Archdeacon Hardwick finds it necessary to discrimi- 
nate afresh between the earlier and the later periods of Egyptian 
history. 

“Our judgment, with respect to the development of religion in that country, 
should be formed apart from clashing theories which come down to us through 
Greek writers; for although Herodotus, in spite of the absurd misrepresenta- 
tions of his dragoman, has furnished a large mass of information which is proved 
to be trustworthy, by according in the main with extant monuments, the other 
tourists and philosophers who handled the same topics, when the Delta was in 
part Hellenized, and society most deeply tinctured with foreign modes of thought, 
tan seldom challenge our assent in the same proportion.” 

VOL, IX.—NO. XVII. N 
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Archdeacon Hardwick thinks that we may be assisted in ascertaip 
ing the earlier forms of religious thought in Egypt by extant writiy 
monuments, which may be compared with the Hindu Vedas and th 
“sacred” books of the Chinese. These are no other than the “ Boh 
of Hermes.” But “these works, with perhaps one sole exceptig, 
have been long unknown to Egyptologers, and are probably beymj 
the reach of modern exploration.” This exception is the so-callj 
“ Book of the Dead;” portions of which, we are told, date backwa 
as far as the twelfth dynasty, and, if so, afford some information oftk 
old Egyptian notions respecting the condition of the soul after death 
But on the subject of the being and attributes of God, neither fm 
this nor any other Egyptian source, can anything beyond a vagy 
notion be attained of Egyptian theology. 

But in regard to ritual observances, it is very probable thaty 
have the means of determining, in some degree, what they were inth 
more ancient times ; they probably continued unchanged long afterth 
ideas which they had once symbolized had passed away. Archdeam 
Hardwick finds, in his interpretation of these symbols, ideas whic 
have been more or less prevalent in all heathen systems. 


“Tt is,” says he, ‘always in the sacrificial rites of a religious system tht 
we trace the consciousness in man of his dependence upon the powers abm 
him, or his estrangement from the source of life and blessedness. And Egyp, 
as we might anticipate, is no exception to this universal law. There, also... 
man had ever indicated his persuasion that he was no longer what he ought 
be, nor what he knew he might eventually become. He felt that one or allt 
gods were standing to him in the posture of hostility, and therefore trusted, ly 

iacular offerings, to avert the outburst of their indignation and alleviate th 

urden of his sin. With this conception animal sacrifices seem to-have bea 
offered on Egyptian altars during the whole of the historic period. ‘ Withot 
shedding of blood there is no remission.’ Here had culminated the ide 
heathen as of other sacrifice, and in the case of Egypt it is put on record thi 
the offerer sometimes manifested more than common sensibility as to the thoughis 
which underlay this branch of his symbolic ritual. He was accustomed tobenil 
the sufferings of the victim he had stretched upon the altar, and when it si 
beneath the sacrificial knife he turned and smote himself.” 


The doctrine of the soul’s continued existence has been confident 
referred to Egypt as its source. The passage in Herodotus, howevw, 
which appears to assert this, is allowed by scholars to mean nom 
than that the Egyptians were the first to promulgate that notion of th 
mode of continued existence which belongs to transmigration. Its 
not easy to see how the authority of Herodotus could avail to establit 
even this ; but whoever invented the idea has merely corrupted a docttm, 
inherent in the mind of man, into a dismal superstition ; and the notias 
which prevailed in Egypt on this subject in the time of Moses, may har 
been one reason for his reserve on the subject of a future life; 
it should be remembered that his institutions, founded as they were 
religion, were of a national kind, and thus connected mainly with ter 
poral promises. Devout individuals would doubtless be cognizant 
the meaning which our Saviour declared to be inherent in the 
of Jehovah, spoken to Moses at the bush, and would share int 
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assured hopes contained in the confession, that they were ‘ strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth.” 

The antecedent improbability that heathenish ideas were adopted 
in Hebraism, is thus forcibly stated by Archdeacon Hardwick. 


“Let it be conceded that the ‘human learning’ of the Hebrew legislator 
was from first to last Hgyptian. Let it also be conceded that the fondness of 
his subjects for Egyptian ritualism was such as to have baffled all the wisest 
swhemes designed to counteract it, and enough will yet remain to makes us 
hesitate before subscribing to this novel phase of the accommodation theory. If 
the hooks of Moses be accepted as our guide (and other guidance in this region 
we have none), is it consistent either with their letter or their spirit, that the 
hw, as authorized at such a crisis by God himself, could carry with it any sanc- 
tin of things purely heathenish in their nature? Was it not pervaded by in- 
dignant protests against heathenism, as such? The call of Moses, the appointed 
kgislator, was as critical and peremptory as the callof the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles: it was also followed by a like inversion and revulsion of the spirit of the 
‘chosen vessel.’ He, too, had been sent to ‘ bear the name of God before the 
Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel,’ and to suffer for that name’s 
sake (cf. Acts ix. 15, 16). He learned, at starting on his mission, and he kept 
engrayen ever on his mind, a clear idea of the complete and absolute distinction 
of the Jewish faith from that jof any other ancient nation. This distinctness 
of position and belief, proclaimed no more through hieroglyphs intelligible only 
tothe few, but in the ordinary writing of the Hebrew people, was exactly in 
accordance with the destiny marked out for them as conservators of the true 
religion. The whole genius, therefore, of their institutions was distinctive, 
separative, incapable of compromise, impatient of amalgamation ; so distinctive, 
80 peculiar, that the wonderful vitality of Hebraism, in after times, can only be 
explained on the hypothesis that men’s devotion to it had been supernaturally 
produced, and, ever since the childhood of the nation, had been growing upward 
with their growth. Or, if advancing from these general probabilities, we study 
some of the first chapters in the national records of the Israelites, we shall again 

reeive at every turn the traces of antagonism between their own and the 
Fepin system. In the Exodus itself, which led the way to the formation of 
the legal institute, we have to witness no mere secular emancipation from the 
yoke of a new line of Pharaohs, but the mightiest of religious victories which 
the ancient world had seen. Designed to vindicate the personality and holiness 
of God, as well as the distinctness of his chosen people, it was ushered in by a 
succession of stupendous acts, which tended to rebuke and stultify the worship 
of Mizraim: it was consummated in that moment, when the Hebrews, flushed 
with hope and exultation, were all forward in responding to the grateful anthem 
of their leader: ‘I will sing unto the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously 
-... The Lord is my strength and song, and He has become my salvation.” 
As, therefore, in the parallel case, where Christianity is struggling hand to 
hand with some bewitching or besotting form of heathenism, it is most needful 
to protect her neophyte against all risk of fresh contamination, by decrying or 
discountenancing customs which may serve, remotely even, to perpetuate modes 
of thought and feeling adverse to the rightful exercise of her transforming in- 
fluence ; so the Pentateuch evinces a continual jealousy lest peradventure the 
old thirst for heathenish vices should be stimulated through the medium of 
unhallowed associations . . . . The redeemed community have ample warrant for 
believing that they are no more a friendless band of foreign shepherds, mingled 
and well-nigh confounded with the meanest subjects of the Pharaohs, but a 
‘kingdom of priests, a holy nation, a peculiar treasure unto God above all 

mfe;" and because the ground of such election, owing to the nature of God 

umself, is ultimately and entirely moral, the elected race is under a propor- 

tionate obligation to exhibit in the sight of the surrounding world its moral 

Superiority: ‘ After the doings of the land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, ye shall 

not do: and after the doings of the land of Canaan, whither I bring you, ye 
N 2 
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shall not do; neither shall = walk in their ordinances: ye shall do my jude. 
ments, and keep mine ordinances, to walk therein: I am the Lord you 
God.’ ” 

The question, therefore, as to the transmission of religious thought 
and usages, from the Egyptian to the Hebrew, is one not likely toh 
solved by adducing an array of bare presumptions on the one sideg 
the other. To discuss it, we must enter on a rigorous examinationg 
the facts themselves. With a view to such investigation Archdeaon 
Hardwick has arranged all possible affinities in two separate class 
(1.) “The minor points of ritualism which may have been inheritedi 
common, or externally derived from one system to another, withoutim. 
plying any true internal sympathy; and (2) the cardinal points¢ 
doctrine which must ever have determined the character of thoy 
systems, and have proved the real secret of their weakness or ther 
strength.”’ 

In speaking, in general, on the subject of “ Ritual Resemblaneeg’ 
Archdeacon Hardwick reverts to what he had already said on the sam 
subject in reference to the religion of the Hindus, that a symbolial 
mode of teaching was adapted to the condition of the early Israelites; 
and that symbol was, in part, a species of primeval language, and thu 
universal in its power of conveying certain main ideas. In partieula 
cases, as in that of the Hebrews, it would be so explained by coll 
teral expositions, as to purify it from wrong associations, and elevate 
in its meaning. 


“Tf, then, sacred emblems of the ancient world were thus significant; i 
symbolic institutions were a species of necessity arising out of the capacities al 
condition of the human mind, and so were common to the rituals both of Jem 
and the heathen, all objections to the Bible from the mere existence of resem 
blances between these rituals, irrespectively of the ideas therein embodied, fil 
entirely to the ground.” 


The doctrines of the Gospel are conveyed to us by the medim 
of the same characters and forms of speech as those which heathenim 
had employed, without any prejudice to the doctrines so conveyed. 

Supposing, then, that Moses, “acting here, as always, under th 
supreme direction of Jehovah,’’ sanctioned rites which had been a 
ployed elsewhere— 


‘“‘ He engrafted them into the legal institutions, either because they wm 
the uncorrupted heirloom of the patriarchal age, or else because, from 
inherent fitness and expressiveness, they were commended to him as at ont 
convertible in aid of the great object he was called to carry out.” 


Archdeacon Hardwick then enters upon an examination of sevetl 
points in which resemblances have been found between Hebrew aul 
Egyptian symbolism; as, Circumcision, the Cherubim, Holy and mot 
Holy Places, the Urim and Thummim, the Red Heifer, the Scape-goti; 
these subjects are discussed with, what we should call, a liberal allow 
ance to the fancies of the Egyptologer, and yet to the effect of shewilf 
how very little there was common to the Hebrew and Egyptian cet 
monial, 
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With regard to the alleged affinities between the Hebrew and 
Beyptian systems in religious doctrines, the Christian Advocate dis- 
eusses the matter under the heading ‘‘ Doctrinal contrasts.” He shews 
that there are no dogmatic parallelisms between the two systems. We 
amot think that any candid person can “look on this picture and on 
that,” in the light in which Archdeacon Hardwick has placed them, 
yithout something like indignant wonder that any one should have 
wen in them a family likeness, and even give the honor of parentage 
to Egypt. 

It has been suggested, as our author intimates, that the considera- 
tin of “‘ Medo-Persian heathenism” might have been expected to come 
inimmediate connexion with that of Hinduism. But we clearly see 
the principles of his arrangement, as being that of considering heathen 
ystems, according as they stand, or have been supposed to stand, re- 
lated to that of Revelation ; and on this principle there are excellent 
reasons Why Egypt and Medo-Persia should have been considered 
together, both being regarded as having had strong influence on the 
Hebrew modes of thinking. 

There can be no doubt that ancient Persia stood in close relation to 
ameient India. So close is the affinity between the Sanscrit and the 
lend, that “‘ we are justified on purely philological grounds, in urging 
the protracted intercourse of Persians and Hindus, who clung together 
asa great community ages after the migration of the Celt, the Teuton, 
ad the Slave, across the bounds of eastern Europe.” 

But in whatever part of Asia their divergence originated, “ we 
have now ample reason for concluding, that the final rupture in that 
primitive population was in part, at least, connected with religious dif- 
ferences. Rebelling, it would seem, against the ‘ wild-grown nature- 
worship’ which had characterized the early period of their history, or 
dissatisfied, perhaps, with the account there given of conflicts which 
they felt to be proceeding in the outer and the inner world, one section 
of the Arians fell away from the society of their brethren, and in close 
analogy with later times and distant countries left the traces of the feud 
ingrained in their religious phraseology.” 

There is, ‘however, arising from the chequered history of the Medo- 
Persian, no small variety in the tone of his religion, and the texture of 
his sacred books. “The whole collection of such writings, or at least 
of parts which have come down to us, is known as the Avesta.”’ But 
it has been demonstrated, that the treatises of the Avesta in their 
present shape, can date no further back than the third century of the 
Christian era. Many chapters of the Persian sacred books may pro- 
bably be carried back to a most venerable antiquity, but scholars are 
more and more convinced, that works which have been brought together 
in the Avesta, are not only the productions of different ages, but 
have all been modified and modernized by the intrusion of fresh 
matter. 

The religion of the Medo-Persian, however, was, at least in historic 
times, far superior to that of his kinsman: “In the measure of her 
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moral sensibility, Persia may be fairly ranked among the brightest 
spots of ancient heathendom.” 

But in estimating the question of the influence of Medo-Persig 
whether for good or evil, on the religion of the Hebrews, “it is of 
the first importance to observe, that any influences exerted on the 
Hebrews by the votaries of the Ormazd religion, must have always 
in the period of the exile, been extremely slender and indirect.” The 
principal scene of transportation was not Persia Proper. Though the 
natives of some Median cities where Hebrew exiles were dispersed 
have been related ethnologically to their Perso-Aryan neighbour, 
their religion was not that connected with the name of Zoroaster and 
proclaimed in the Avesta. The people to whose creed we should most 
reasonably turn in searching for an explanation of the change alleged 
to have passed over the theology of the conquered Hebrews, would be 
the actual conquerors of the Hebrew nation ; the Assyrians, Chaldao- 
Babylonians, and not the Medo-Persians. But, instead of any similarity 
in the ideas of ancient Babylonians and of Hebrews after the Captivity, 
no contrast could have been well greater. “The mythology of Baby. 
lonia from the oldest period to the Achemenian conquest will exhibit 
scarcely any traces of dualism, which forms the most distinctive pro 
perty of the Persian system, and which Hebrews are supposed to have 
eventually adopted; that religion, on the contrary, had ever been ‘a 
very gross Polytheism’ ... and, therefore, must have differed, tole 
celo, from the creed of the Old Testament, alike before and after the 
Babylonish Captivity.” 

‘“*T shall accordingly,” says our author, “ dismiss at once the oft-repeated 
fallacy which professes to connect the Hebrew exiles with the advocates of the 
Ormazd religion, or, despairing of this pretext, throws together into one the 
motley tenets of Magi, of Perso-Aryans, and of Babylonians, gives the genenl 
name of ‘ dualism’ to the incongruous compound, and concludes by arguing that 


the Jews, ‘who spent the long years of their captivity’ in the midst of it, 
‘returned not unimbued with the superstitions of their masters.’ ” 


That parallelisms do really exist between traditions, now surviving 
in the sacred books of Persia and some doctrines of the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures cannot be denied. 


‘* But since no competent scholar is prepared to say that the Avesta ini 
present shape, is clearly traceable further back than the third century after 
Christ, and since the fact is growing more indisputable every year thats 
paseo | of Semitic, if not Christian, elements were intermingled with the faith 
as well as with the language and literature of the Sasseenian period, we at 
surely not at liberty to urge, before a strict examination of particulars, thi 
traces of revealed religion which exist in sacred books of Persia, must be treated 
as in every case original, and as proving the existence of an imitative spit 
only in the Jewish nation. It is antecedently as probable that the Persia 
borrowed largely from the Hebrew, as that the Hebrew borrowed from the 


Persian.” 

It is evident that the ground of the Christian advocate become 
strong for maintaining the originality of revealed religion, in propt 
tion as facts are presented supplied from authentic sources ins 
speculations, We cannot enter in detail upon the arguments by whith 
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heestablishes his position, but the results are these, “that where a 
traly old relationship exists between the Hebrew and Persian systems, 
it is naturally explained on the hypothesis of aboriginal unity ; and 
that in other cases there is either no true parallelism at all, or else that 
points of doctrine said to be imported by the later class of sacred 
writers, had been actually current in the Hebrew Church for centuries 
uterior to the Babylonish exile.” 

We tender our sincere thanks to Archdeacon Hardwick for this 
last very interesting and effective contribution to the cause which he so 
ably advocates. 


|. Harmonia Symbolica: a Collection of Creeds belonging to the 
Ancient Western Church, and to the Medieval English Church. 
Arranged in Chronological order, and after the manner of a 
Harmony. By Cuartes A. Heurtiey, D.D., Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford: at the 
University Press. 1858. 8vo. pp. 184. 

9, The History and Theology of the Three Creeds. By the Rev. 
Wiuiam Wican Harvey, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, Rector of Buckland, Herts. London: Parkers; Cam- 
bridge: Deightons. 2 vols., 8vo. pp. 700. 

Works like this of Dr. Heurtley constitute the bones, as it were, of 

eclesiastical history. No part of that very interesting and important 

study is more necessary than the tracing the history of opinion, the 
gradual development and consolidation of a system of doctrine. And 
asthe creeds are the very essence of dogmatical theology, the ascer- 
taining their origin and mode of growth demands special attention. 

What Dr. Heurtley has attempted in this field of labour he thus states 

in his preface. 

“The author’s object in the following pages has been to exhibit, in chrono- 
logical order, and after the manner of a harmony, a collection of the more im- 
portant Creeds which have come down to us belonging to the ancient Western 
Church. He has continued the series till the Creed became fixed in the exact 
type now in use as the normal confession of the whole of Western Christendom. 
Thenceforward, confining himself to the English Church, he has endeavoured to 
trace the changes which a formula so familiar, no longer varying as to its sub- 
ject-matter, underwent in language, in our own country, till it came to be 
expressed in the very words in which we now recite it. He has not included in 
his plan the Creed to which the name of St. Athanasius is commonly attached, 
nor any of the confessions of faith drawn up by councils, much less any put 
forth merely by individuals. His aim has been to exhibit those formule only 
which may reasonably be regarded as normal creeds, whether for the instruction 
ofcatechumens before baptism, and for customary rehearsal after baptism, or for 
the Interrogatories used at the usual time of baptism.” 

Dr. Heurtley observes that the ancient Creeds, apart from that 
bearing the name of Athanasius, may be divided into two great classes, 
distinguishable from one another at a glance by their structure, not 
less than by the quarter of Christendom to which they belong—those 
of the Eastern and those of the Western Church, the Apostles’ Creed 
being the type of the one, the Nicene Creed of the other. The history 
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of the Eastern Creeds differs much from that of the Western, for whil 
no council ever interfered with the latter, but they were left to th 
custody of the several churches, the former were subjected to much gf 
external influence; and, owing to the heresies which arose among 4 
subtle-witted people, they were often remodelled and enlarged. Not 
that the Western Creeds received no alterations; but the change 
were local and trifling. As Dr. Heurtley says :— 


“A very remarkable harmony prevails in the creeds of the various churche 
which have come down to us. Alterations and additions were made, indeed, in 
sundry instances. In some, they quickly disappeared again; in others 
were adopted by other churches, and by » degrees became generally, anda 
length universally, established. Still the nature of the changes thus introduce 
is such, that from the earliest period we have all the frame-work, and by far 
the greatest part of the substance, and for the most part even the precise words 
of the Creed as it now stands.” 


The Apostle’s Creed is then traced from the time of St. Irenaeus, 
through Tertullian, St. Cyprian, Marcellus of Ancyra, Rufinus, §, 
Augustine, and more modern.writers. The notices of the English 
Creeds is very full, and it is most interesting to observe the variations 
in successive ages and in different copies. We will quote one of them 
of the thirteenth century, which is in the Harleian collection of MS8§, 


“ T bileve in God Fadir almichty, 
Schiper of hevene and earthe ; 
And in Jhesus Christ, his onlepi Sone 
Ure Loverd ; 
That is i—vang thurch the Holy Gost ; 
Bore of Marie Mayden; 
Tholede pine under Pounce Pilat, 
Picht on rode tre, 
Ded, & y-buriid ; 
Licht in to helle ; 
The thridde day fram deth aros ; 
Steich in to hevene ; 
Sit on his Fadir richt honde, God almicliti ; 
Thenne is cominde to deme the quikke and the dede. 
I bileve in the holy gost ; 
Al holy chirche 
Mone of alle halwen ; 
Forgivenes of sinne; 
Fleiss uprising ; 
Lyf withuten ende. Amen.” 

A vast deal of labour has been expended on this work. It co 
tains two engraved plates; one a facsimile of a Creed in the Coder 
Laudianus ; the other of one in Greek, but in Anglo-Saxon letters, in 
King Athelstan’s Psalter, now in the British Museum. 

Mr. Harvey’s two volumes ought to have had attention from w 
earlier, but we are happy now to supply the omission. His love of 
ecclesiastical antiquity has been proved to our readers by our review 
of his Vindex Catholicus Ecclesie Anglican, and his edition of St 
Treneus, and with a mind imbued with such studies he has written 
well on the Creeds. He alludes in high terms, of course, to the work 
of Bishop Pearson, but makes the following apology for his own. 
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“But some other more elementary work is required for the Christian student 
during the time that he is occupied with his other studies. The high Aposto- 
jical authority of the Primitive Creeds of the Church; the certainty that we 

s these Creeds in substance, if not in words, in the Roman and Nicene for- 
mularies, and close scriptural and theological detail upon each clause of the faith 
intowhich he is baptized, are points that claim the early attention of every 
sound Churchman. It would seem, also, that without deviating from the sub- 
ject, the connexion between Divinity and natural and moral science, on the 
me hand, and critical and philological investigation on the other, might be 
advantageously placed before the student in some rudimental form; and topics 
suggested that could scarcely be followed out without imparting a high degree 
of interest to studies thus combined in mutual co-operation. It should be re- 
membered again, that 7'’heology is no longer limited to the professional reader, 
orthe various schools of sound learning. One of the most favourable signs of 
the times is the pious zeal with which works in divinity are read and studied by 
laymen in different walks of life. 'To such a class of readers the work of Bishop 
Pearson, either from antiquity of expression, or by reason of a certain scholastic 
severity with which his arguments are at times drawn out, may not at first be 
acceptable; and it is impossible to name any work of middle character, to serve 
asatemporary substitute, by giving the spirit of investigation ground whereon 
torest awhile, in its progress to better things. To these two classes of readers 
the following work is especially addressed.” 


erie sF 
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This plan is carried out with both learning and discretion, and we 
can recommend the work to our readers at large with great confidence. 
We may quote, in conclusion, a passage in which the early history of 
the Creed is recapitulated. 


TR 


“Tt has been seen that the Creed ratified at Constantinople, and known as 
the Nicene Creed, contains all that is confessed in the Aquileian Creed, with the 
exception of the descent into hell. We may, therefore, take these two creeds of 
the East and the West collaterally, and explain the doctrines they contain in 
common; incorporating in their proper places such clauses as are peculiar to 
tither the one or the other. In recapitulation, also, of the subjects of the fore- 
going observations, we may remember that, in the infant state of the Church, 
before the Scriptures of the New Testament were written, there was a clear 
antecedent necessity for some body of doctrine as the safeguard of truth; that 
traces of such an independent body of doctrine are supplied in the canonical 
writings of the New Testament; that some of its clauses are even specified ; 
and that the main statements of the Christian creeds are identical with the pre- 
cise doctrines that the Saviour commanded his apostles to preach. To the 
faviour’s teaching, therefore, we are justified in referring the first rudimental 
germ of that form of sound words which, as we believe, existed in the Church 
before the apostles were withdrawn from it. ‘Then, again, the close agreement 
inform that existed in the several creeds of antiquity bespeaks a source more 
ancient than the very ancient writers that first notice them; and so completely 
was the mind of the Christian teacher moulded to the unvarying sequence of 
doctrines in the ‘ Apostolical Preaching,’ that one writer, Justin, founds his 

ipology upon the model of the Creed; and, without specifying the source of the 
arrangement observed, indicates it clearly in the method adopted in his defence 
of Christian doctrine and Christian practice. The different notices of the Creed 
that follow each other in close order, up to the time of the first General Council, 
have each their peculiar value, pointing out either the high apostolical authority 
of the Creed, or declaring the use to which they ministered in the Church, or, 
a heresies of a new complexion arose, exhibiting the truth in some fresh phase 
that was antagonistic to the heterodox innovation. We may now, therefore, 
proceed to the consideration of the Creed clause by clause.” 
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A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to the Phi. 
lippians. By Joun Eapiz, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblieg 
Literature to the United Presbyterian Church, London. Glasgow; 
Griffin & Co., 1859. 8vo. pp. 342. 


We are glad to meet Dr. Eadie again, and we hope he may long live 
to give us further fruits of his exegetical labours. It is natural tp 
suppose that when a scholar gives his attention continuously to on 
department of study, he will become more and more competent to dis 
charge his duty, and Dr. Eadie expresses a hope to this effect in hig 
Preface. He says, “I shall have little to add to the explanations 
made in the prefaces to my previous commentaries on the Epistles to 
the Ephesians and Colossians, my object is still the same, however far 
I may fall short of realizing my own ideal—the development and 
illustration of the great apostle’s thoughts, as they are expressed in 
his ‘weighty and powerful letters.’ I humbly trust that throughs 
prolonged intimacy with his genius and style, my ‘ profiting 
appear to all.’ One forms a gradual and happy acquaintance will 
the pecularities of his mind and language through careful and con 
tinuous observation and study; just as, had we lived in those early 
times, we should have grown familiar, from being much in his com 
pany, with his gait, voice, features, and dress. While he writes afte 
the same general pattern as do the other sacred penmen of the New 
Testament, he has an unmistakeable type of his own,’’ ete. 

A thought is introduced into the preface which must have occurred 
to most readers, and it is pregnant with important results. It is 
that all the documents of the New Testament, however inexplicable 
parts may be to us, were comprehended by those to whom they were 
written. The remark must of course have limitations and exceptions, 
for St. Peter speaks of things in St. Paul’s writings which were “ hand 
to be understood.” Dr. Eadie says on the subject :— 


‘The first question then is—What is the precise meaning of these sentences 
which the apostle wrote to the church in Philippi? or what is the sense-whieh 
the church in that city would most naturally ascribe to them? It is to be sup 
posed that they understood the document, and our effort is simply to place out 
selves in their intellectual or spiritual position. We seek to comprehend the 
epistle by a careful analysis of its clauses, an anxious survey of the context, 
and a cautious comparison of similar idioms and usages; while, through a pm 
found sympathy with the writer, we seek to penetrate into his mind, andl 
carried along with him in those mental processes which, as they create the 
contents of the composition, impart to it its character and singularity. Our 
knowledge of Greek is perfect only in as far as it enables us to attach the same 
ideas to his words which the apostle intended to convey by them. Every means 
must be employed to secure this unity of intelligence—every means which the 
progress of philological science places within our reach. At the same timé, 
there is much which no grammatical law can fix, for the meaning of a parti 
is often as much a matter of esthetics as of philology. The citation of 4 
grammatical canon, in such cases, often proves only the possibility of one meal 
ing out of many, but does not decide on any one with certainty; while reliance 
on such isolated proof is apt to degenerate into mere subtileness and refinement. 
The exegesis, or the ascertainment of the course of thought, must determine 
many minute questions, not against grammar, but in harmony with its spirit 
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wi laws. Contextual scrutiny and grammatical legislation have a happy re- 
utionary influence, and any attempt to dissever them must tend to produce one- 
gded and unsatisfactory interpretation.” 


About forty pages are devoted to the Literature of the Epistle, in 
which the following topics are discussed :—Philippi and the Introduc- 
tin of the Gospel—Genuineness of the Epistle—Its Unity and Inte- 
gity—Cireumstances of the Philippian Church and the occasion of the 
Bpistle—Place and time at which it was written—Contents—Com- 
nentators on the Epistle. In the treatment of all these topics, the ob- 
jetions of the German destructive school are fully examined, as well 
«those of other commentators and critics. All this will be read with 
interest, and the exhaustive method pursued makes the work of real 
value. But it is in the Commentary itself that Dr. Eadie exhibits his 
own acute learning, and we have no doubt that it will occupy a high place 
inthis class of works. We wish we could quote largely, but we must 
be content with a passage from the comment on Cor. ii. 6. After 
eamining at great length the various interpretations of this difficult 
text, Dr. Eadie thus states his own opinion :— 


“Our view is somewhat different from any of these, and still, as we think, 
more in accordance with the spirit of the context. The apostle affirms that 
Jesus, in his pre-incarnate state, was ‘in the form of God;’ and adds, that He 
thought it not a seizure, or a thing to be snatched at, to be on a parity with 
God, but emptied himself. Now, it seems to us very plain that the parity 
referred to is not parity in the abstract, or in anything not found in the para- 
guph, but parity in possession of this form of God. He was in the form of God, 
ad did not think it a thing to be eagerly laid hold of to be equal with God in 
laving or exhibiting this form. The apostle adds, &AA’ éavrdy exévwrev—“ but 
emptied Himself,” and the clause is in broad and decided contrast with &prayydy 
ux iyhoaro 7d Eva toa rp Oew. That is to say, the one clause describes the 
result of the other. It was because he did not think it a seizure to be equal 
with God that He emptied Himself. And of what did He empty Himself but of 
thisform ? He was not anxious to be even on a parity with God in possessing 
i}and therefore He divested Himself of it. He did not look simply to His own 
things—the glories of the Godhead ; but He looked to the things of others, and 
therefore descended to humanity and death. His heart was not so set upon His 
glory, that He would not appear at any time without it. There was something 
which he coveted more—somewhat which He felt to be truly a dpwayuds, and 
that was the redemption of a fallen world by His self-abasement and death. 
Or, to speak after the manner of men, two things were present to His mind— 
tither continuance in the form of God, and being always equal with God, but 
illowing humanity to perish in its guilt; or veiling this form and foregoing this 
equality for a season, and delivering, by His condescension and agony, the 
fallen progeny of Adam. He chose the latter, or gave it the preference, and 
therefore ‘humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death.’ From His pos- 
session of this ‘ mind,’ and in indescribable generosity He looked at the things 
ofothers, and descended with His splendour eclipsed—appeared not as a God in 
gory, but clothed in flesh: not in royal robes, but in the dress of a village 
youth; not as a Deity in fire, but a man in tears; not in a palace, but in a 
Manger; not with the thunderbolt in His hand, but with the hatchet and ham- 
mer of a Galilean mechanic. And in this way He gave the church an example 
ofthat self-abnegation and kindness which the apostle has been inculecating, 
aud which the Lord’s career is adduced to illustrate and confirm.” 
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The Gospel According to Mark Explained. By Josrrn Annigoy 
Avrexanper, D.D., Professor in the Princeton Theological Semj. 
nary. London: Nesbit. 1858. pp. xxiii., 444, 


Dr. Alexander is decidedly convinced that the Gospel of St. Mark isa 
history complete in itself, designed to answer a specific purpose and tp 
make a definite impression. He does not, indeed, consider the G 

of St. Mark, as some have done, the oldest of the Gospels, nor attempt 
to determine its precise chronological relations; but he endeavours tg 
shew that it is eminently fit to convey the first impression of the G 
History, and to prepare the reader for the study of the other books, 

In accordance with these views his plan is to treat this Gospel » 
complete in itself, and to make, in this volume, no reference to matters 
which he has treated of in connexion with other Gospels. 

“ The absence of all reference to other, and especially contemporary writers, 
some of whom he highly values and has diligently studied, is partly owing to 
the want of room, but also to the fact that his design is not to supersede or rival 
other works upon the subject, but to supplement them by preserving the spe 
cific fruits of his own labours in the same great field.” 

We, for our parts, regard this latter as a recommendation of Dr, 
Alexander’s work; we care not how much of evidence a man gives for 
the conclusions he has come to, but we are glad to be spared the detail 
of modern authorities, whether home or foreign, which has become 
fashionable. 

St. Mark’s Gospel, in the view of Dr. Alexander, is distinguishel 
from the others. 1. As being the shortest—though its length is not 
to be estimated by the number of its chapters. Its less extent of sur 
face is partly owing to a second characteristic: viz., that it contains 
little that is purely biographical, being merely confined to our Lonl’s 
official life, or public ministry. 

A third peculiarity is the predominant attention given to ow 
Saviour’s actions, as distinguished from His words or discourses, A 
fourth peculiarity, belonging indeed to the third, is, that we owe to St 
Mark almost all the hints we have in reference to our Saviour’s looks 
and gestures, and yet this gospel is distinguished by containing, as to 
the matter of it, scarcely anything peculiar to itself. 

It cannot be regarded as an abridgment of either of the other 
gospels. Its materials are independently arranged, and details, graphic 
and minute, are given, not found in the other gospels. Nor is it a com 
pilation from the rest. This would suppose that it appeared subse 
quently to them, for which supposition there are no grounds. 

Dr. Alexander believes that the safest resort is to acquiesce in old 
and not incredible traditions, the most trustworthy of which makes 
this gospel the second, and maintains a relation between it and St 
Peter’s preaching; an account which is confirmed by other cot 
siderations. 

“The arrangement is both topical and chronological, the actual order of 
events being probably retained wherever it was not at variance with the writer's 
purpose of displaying, chiefly by examples, the character and method of out 
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Saviour’s work, His teachings and His miracles, the reception which He met 
with both from friends and foes, and the providential causes by which the ca- 
tastrophe or crisis of His history on earth was first retarded and then brought 


about.” 

Whatever design St. Mark may have been led to form and to carry 
out, the student will find great advantage in following the guidance of 
Dr. Alexander, whose arrangement is logical, and whose treatment of 
the successive subjects is lucid and exhaustive. Although the accom- 
lished commentator has almost too carefully avoided display of 
scholarship it is evident that he is at home in all important points of 
it; and though his volume is closely printed, its matter is much com- 
pressed, and embodies a large amount of sound and judicious exegetical 


theology. 


A Commentary on the Book of Psalms ; Critical, Devotional, and Pro- 
phetical: with the Text of the Authorized Version, Metrically 
Arranged, according to the Original Hebrew. By Wiuuiam De 
Burau, D.D., late Donellan Lecturer in the University of Dublin ; 
author of ‘“‘ An Exposition of the Apocalypse,” “ Lectures on the 
Second Advent,” “‘ A Compendium of Hebrew,” ete., ete. Dublin: 
Hodges, Smith, & Co. 1859. 8vo. Parts I—IV. 

Dr. De Burgh has done good service to Biblical learning, and on 

that account we are glad to see him occupied on the Book of Psalms. 

On looking over this portion of his labours, however, we have been 

disappointed as well as pleased. As far as the criticism and verbal ex- 

planation of the text is concerned, there is much learned and important 
matter. Of this we shall give a specimen from the notes on Psalm 

xi. On the word Michtam, occurring in the title, we have the 

following :— 

“Or, A golden Psalm of David, Marg.—ony. So Bythner, Aben Ezra, Luther, 
tte., deriving from DM» gold; in agreement ‘with which, among the Arabians 
certain poems are so called on account of their excellence. Boothroyd and 
Gesenius consider it as synonymous with, or written for IAD 4 writing, as in 
thetitle of Hezekiah’s Song, Isa. xxxviii. 9. The former, however, mentions 
another and more probable derivation, from the verb on, found once only in the 
Bible, and in Niphal, viz. Jer. ii. 22, where it signifies "To be indelibly marked 
(signatus, insignitus, notatus, impressus, insculptus, fuit ; Schindler in Rogers) ; 
—according to which this title may denote that this Psalm was written in some 
very lasting and permanent manner—engraved, perhaps, on stone or other such 
material; in confirmation of which the same word is preceded in the titles of 
Ps. Ivii. Iviii. and lix. by the words pmintx, which he renders That it might not 
be destroyed. Soin the LXX. orndoypapia; Chald. Sculptura recta ; Vulg. Tituli- 
Inscriptio. Dathe translates, Epitaphium; and Berlin, Monumentum ; Hengst. 
A secret, i. e. A song with deep import. It occurs also in the titles of Psalms 
Wi. and lx. ; and, it is to be observed, only in superscriptions of Psalms marked 
with the name of David. 


We will now quote the notes on the first four verses of the 
salm :— 
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“Ver. 2.— For FON 11 MSS. 5 pr. K., 4 MSS. 4 pr. 5 edd. R. » LXX,,8yr, 
Vulg., A2th., Ar., Hieron, read ‘Vax, Then said’ (Rogers) ; which renders ty 
supplied words unnecessary. But quere? Compare the similar passage, Lam, 
iii. 24, 25. The Targum and Jewish Commentators agree with the E. V, as 
the ellipsis. 

‘“‘Gesenius would render, There is no happiness for me without Thee ( 

Sy to mean preter, except), which is the reading of De Rossi, and approved by 
Rogers, who refers for examples of this use of the preposition to Gen. xxxi, jj; 
Levit. xviii. 18; Num. vi. 20; Deut. xix. 9; in all which places, however, i 
means besides, in the sense of over and above, not without or except. Toth 
same effect the Chald. and Syr., Thou art my highest good; and so likewig 
Hengst., who takes the good here as the opposite of sorrows, ver. 4, and equi 
valent to my inheritance, cup, lot, ver. 5, 6, which the Psalmist says is not without 
or beside Thee—is from Thee alone (in common) with all the saints, etc., and in 
contrast to those who look to another God. Our Version seems to give the tm 
sense, taking sy to mean concerning or relating to, of which there are may 
instances,—My goodness does not affect Thee (or, The benefit of my services is wt 
to Thee, Fry): and so the Sept. renders ray aya0dv pou ob xpelav exes: Vu, 
bonorum meorum non eges. See Bp. Horsley’s note in the Exposition following. 
The reading of 92 for ba all my goodness (or happiness) is from Thee, adopted by 
Fr. and Sk., etc., rests only on one MS. 

“* onsitp here first for saints, and elsewhere only Ps. xxxiv. 10, and luni. 
6,8; and sing. saint, Ps. evi. 16; Deut. xxxiii. 3; Job, v. 1, and xv. 15; Dm. 
viii. 13; Hos. xii. 1; Zech. xiv. 5. In all other instances it is rendered holy 
Sce Ps. iv. 3, note 8. 

“ The excellent, »y) so rendered Ps. viii. 1, and Ixxvi. 4 (5); significant o 
eminence in general. It occurs in the Psalms again, Ps. xciii. 4 (twice), wher 
mighty ; and exxxvi. 18, famous. Rogers, with Glassius, considers the construe 
form as put for the simple OW: as in Num. v. 18: 2 Kings, ix. 17; Job, xviii 
2; Isa. xxxii. 6; Jerem. xxiv. 2; Amos, vi. 1. 

“ Another view of these two words is that of Kennicott, adopted by Stree, 
Boothroyd, and French and Skinner, which supposes them designations—th 
former of idols, and the latter of idolators ; according to which this verse begins 
a new sentence, thus:—‘ As for the Jdols (Divinities) which are upon the earth, 
and all the great who delight in them.’.... But, to say the least, it is a ¢m- 
jecture to meet the difficulties of this passage only, being utterly unsupportel 
by other examples. 

“Ver. 4.—Sorrows, nixxy- Here again Kennicott and Fr. and Sk. render 
idols, which is countenanced by the Chald. and Sym., and adopted by Gesenias 
‘But Dathe observes that niagy never signifies idols, the proper word being oat 
See Gesenius, and 1 Sam. xxxi. 9; 2 Sam. v.21; Hos. iv. 17. The other Ve 
sions of the Polyglot support the common interpretation, which is also approvél 
by Dathe, Horsley, Berlin, and De Rossi’ (Rogers). 

‘“« Hasten (after) another; or give gifts to another, Marg. But the forme 
reading is preferable, and approved by Berlin, De Rossi, Fry, Rogers, andl. 
and Sk.; the verb having the sense of to give gifts, only in the single instant 
of purchasing a wife by the offering of bridal gifts, as Exod. xxii. 15 (see Geseniti) 
Whence, however, Parkhurst reads, who endow another (god or husband), and 
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Bp. Horsley—* Who betroth themselves to another, i.e., who go a whoring after 
other gods ;? though the former says the verb ‘ properly denotes to endow, as a 
nan does his bride or spouse,’ not, therefore, as a bride or wife her husband, as 
his translation requires. Hengst. also, who renders, purchase of another, ex- 
pains this by emit dote uxorem, as a figurative expression for idolatry. The 
suggestion of Dathe in Rogers’ note, ‘to point tin» Qui retrosum festinant 
(Who hasten backward), referring to Sym. eis rd dmicw éraxuvay, and Isa. i. 4; 
ali, 17,’ is worthy of attention as dispensing with the ellipsis.” 


All this is plain and discreet enough, but when we come to the 
dogmatic part of Dr. De Burgh’s Commentary we cannot go with him. 
Besides having a theory to maintain as to prophecy and the Second 
Advent of our Lord, he adopts the extremest system of mystical in- 
terpretation. he literal meaning and application of the Psalms are 
sometimes entirely overlooked, and they are treated as having no 
fundamental relation to the times of the writers, but as being only 
prophecies. That we are not saying too much will be plain from a 
portion of the commentary on the twelfth Psalm. 


“The first verse of this Psalm so clearly indicates the period contemplated 
bythe Spirit of Prophecy, that it is impossible to mistake it—namely, the 
maturity of the Apostacy by which the next revelation of the Lord from heaven 
shall be preceded and ushered in. This reference was seen and well expressed 
by Bishop Horne, who on this verse thus writes :— 

“*Our Lord fortells that, in the latter days [we should rather say the last 
days], “because iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold;” and 
seems to question whether, ‘‘ when the Son of man cometh, He shall find 
faith upon earth.” The universal depravity of Jew and Gentile caused the 
Church of old to pray earnestly for the First Advent of Christ; and a like 
depravity among those who call themselves Christians may induce her to pray 
no less earnestly for His appearance ‘“ the second time unto salvation.”* ‘ It 
isfrequently [he adds] a benefit to be destitute of “ help,” from man, both as it 
A us upon seeking it from God, and inclines Him to grant it when we do 
see! A ” 

“Equally just are his remarks on the next verse:—‘ They speak vanity 
every one with his neighbour ; with flattering lips and with a double heart do 
they speak.” ‘ When men [he says] cease to be faithful to their God, he who 
expects to find them so to each other will be much disappointed. The primi- 
tive sincerity will accompany the primitive piety in her flight from the earth; 
and then interest will succeed conscience in the regulation of human conduct, 
till one man cannot trust another farther than he holds him by that tie:’ while, 
according to the primary meaning of the word for ‘ flattering,’ which is ‘ smooth- 
ess,’ we are doubtless to understand also the specious arguments and plausible 
speech by which the wicked and infidel insinuate their principles and seduce the 
imocent. A fearful state of society to contemplate! yet made more so still by 
the addition, as in the next verse, to ‘flattering lips,’ of ‘the tongue that 
speaketh proud things,’ of those who say, ‘ with our tongue will we prevail, our 
lips are our own ; who is Lord over us ?’—answering the description given by 
the apostle of certain who ‘speak great swelling words of vanity’ to ‘allure 
through the lusts of the flesh those who had escaped from them that live in 
error’... ‘beguiling unstable souls, having an heart exercised with covetous 





* “So the Syriac version entitles the Psalm—‘ An accusation of the Wicked 
One, and a prophecy concerning the coming of the Messiah. And more dis- 
tinetly the Arabic—' Concerning the end of the world, which shall be the eighth 
day (alluding to the title, see note), and the coming of the Messiah.’ ” 
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ment; presumptuous; self-willed; not afraid to speak evil of dignities’ 

ii. 10, with 14 and 18). Such persons were to be met with in the Psalmj 
time ; such in the apostle’s; such in every age of the world. But the Pip 
does not refer to isolated cases. It contemplates a period when, ‘the 
ceasing, and the faithful failing from among the children of men,’ this shouldly 
the prevailing character.’ 

We object in toto to the theory here adopted, and we do not this 
that Bishop Horne can be properly quoted, except for his piety, aul 
the frequent excellent practical remarks which he makes. We ay 
repudiate Dr. De Burgh’s authority when he uses the expression “» 
clearly,” and when he says ‘it is impossible to mistake it.” He state 
what is not true, for the meaning he attaches to the Psalm is not cle 
to thousands of pious readers, and it is possible to mistake the interpre 
tation he gives. There is something supercilious in such quiet om 
fidence in his own views, opposed as they are to nine-tenths of thoe 
who are competent to form an opinion of Biblical exegesis. 


practices,’ and who at the same time are characterized as ‘despising goven. 
( Pet, 


Note Critice in Versionem Septuagintaveralem. Liber Deuteronomii, 
Curante Gulielmo Selwin, 8.7.B., Domine Margarete in Sam 
Theologia Lectore. Coll. Div. Johann. olim Socio. Canta; 
Deighton. London: Bell. 1858. 


We are glad to know that the study of the Old Testament in th 
original is increasingly cultivated at Cambridge, and by our Biblied 
students in general. There may have been a tendency on the partd 
Hebrew scholars to decry the Septuagint Version, especially at a time 
when vehement one-sidedness in opposite directions was the order of the 
day; when Catholics hated Hebrew because it was in the hands d 
Reformers, and the latter felt themselves bound to protest agains 
everything which had been held in reverence by so corrupt a churth 
But the competent Hebrew scholar knows too well the extent of hi 
ultimate obligations to the Septuagint Version to vilipend it; the Catholi 
Christian cannot forget that to the Gentile early church it was th 
only form in which the Scriptures of the Old Testament were acct 
sible; and the devout Biblical student cannot observe how freelyit 
was used by the apostles and by our Lord himself without feeling thi 
at least in these cases he has the highest sanction for accepting its 
the vehicle of Divine truth. i 

On these accounts we regard with much interest the labousd 
Professor Selwyn in this department. His lamented predecesstt, 





stenberg, who says :—‘ The expressions, ‘‘ The godly man ceases ; the upti 
fail,” are not to be understood very literally.’ Or of Luther:—‘ That the Pn 
phet here speaks in such a manner as to make the matter more than it wasil 
reality, arose from his intense zeal; for there are always holy persons upon 

In the same style people still complain, from time to time, there is no longt 
any honesty among men; that they act in everything with deceit.’ For this 
to make the Psalmist use language of hyperbole and exaggeration utterly im 
concilable with the belief in his inspiration.” 


+ “ Such comments are not for a moment to be allowed here as that of i 
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Professor Blunt, had done excellent service in a similar direction by 
qxhibiting in its true light the value of Patristic literature, which had 
become extensively degraded and ignored ; and we are thankful that a 
Christian scholar so well worthy to succeed him is using his influence 
inthe general interest. 

(ur readers have already been made aware of the nature and object 
ofthese Note Critice. They are intended to place before his pupils, 
from sources less accessible to them, the means of forming their own 
judgment in cases where there are variations from the Vatican text, 
and thus to some extent to supply what Pearson spoke of as a desidera- 
tum. The testimonia Patrum which he has prefixed to these cri- 
tial notes convey to the student valuable information as to the light 
inwhich this version was viewed in early Christian times. 

With regard to this portion of his work, the Book of Deuteronomy, 
heremarks, that he has met with very few passages which, on com- 
parison with the Hebrew, are not satisfactorily cleared up. In two 
pices only the Hebrew text appears obseured by serious faults, in 
bth of which the Seventy affords the means, as in many other cases, 
dfemendation. But he remarks in general, that the nature and im- 
prtance of the discrepancies between the Hebrew original and the 
Alexandrine Version will become more apparent from the labour of 
ech year; a correct acquaintance with these, however, must be the 
result of personal investigation. 

We are sure that the Professor’s parting wish for his “courteous 
rader,” is from the abundance of his own heart, that by God’s help he 
may use to his soul’s health and enjoyment that most sacred volume, 
whose contents were so constantly in the mind and on the lips of our 
lord Jesus Christ, and by whose utterances He broke the snares of the 


The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians, after the Authorized Ver- 
sion. Newly compared with the original Greek, and revised. By 
Five Clergymen. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1858.4 


Taz outery by which the revision of our English version has been 
demanded did not arise amongst those who were most conversant with 
the original, nor chiefly amongst those who most revered the Word of 
(ed; and in our notice of the first labours of these five clergymen we 
tapressed our satisfaction that the subject had been taken up by men 
inall respects trustworthy. Men of well-earned reputation for their 
ittainments, some of them for their exegetical labours, and all for their 
enservative Christian feeling, had united their counsels in considering 
vhat adjustment the English version might require in order to adapt it 
the present state of Biblical scholarship. One advantage to be 
expected from the results of such an investigation appeared to be that 





, * This notice appeared in the Clerical Journal for Feb. 22nd. The writer of 
was about to supply a critique for our pages, but we thought this paper too 
tol to be superseded, or to make it necessary to write another. 
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that excessive suspicion, which had been in various ways excited, woul 
be put down when men of acknowledged competency and honesty ¢ 
purpose had exhibited, for a portion of the Scriptures, the utmost ¢ 
what could be done for the improvement of the version; and another, 
that the work of men whose opinions were so worthy of consideration @ 
the part of scholars in general, thus given to the public, would be th 
means of eliciting, from a wider circle, valuable contributions to th 
same cause. 

But it really required great grace on the part of this self-constitutel 
tribunal to conciliate feelings which were sure to arise on both sidem 
on the side of rash innovation, and of unreasonable tenacity—at the 
appearance of their work. It is, however, chiefly on the latter sik 
that they have been attacked. We by no means sympathize in th 
spirit of some remarks we have seen, in which a determination has 
been apparent to find fault, at all hazards, with what these revisen 
have done; yet we think they should have laid their account at having 
their work severely criticised, seeing that multitudes, who are not tok 
classed as ‘é7a:, have an affection for our version on grounds whith 
they can justify, and would be likely to resist any change which was 
not imperatively demanded, ‘Some points there are,” says Arch 
bishop Whately, “on which it seems impossible that any doubt 
could (in the present day) exist, and in which, accordingly, change 
might be introduced without offending or alarming any reasonable 
person—changes very small indeed in amount and in absolute magn 
tude, but not of small advantage.” Yet he says, ‘I should be som 
to see any change made about which there could be any difference 
opinion among persons entitled to respect.’ 

We considered, in fact, from the tone at first adopted by these five 
clergymen, that the results of their labours were published partly fit 
the purpose of discussion—not indeed as mere suggestions on pois 
imperfectly considered, but as propositions already well weighed a 
their part, and ready for the respectful consideration of their brethren, 
who might look at them from various points of view; and, apart from 
any expectation of their being introduced in their present state into 
the body, or even into the margin, of our version, they might still hae 
formed a valuable companion to that version for the use of all students 
of the New Testament; and, perhaps, have contributed by degrees toa 
general consent as to those changes which are most needed. 

There is, however, a tone in the present pretensions of these fir 
clergymen, as expressed by their prolocutor, which many have felt, anl 
we think with justice, that they have no right to assume. It was vey 
natural for them to say, ‘‘ We feel an increasing confidence in tht 
general correctness of the changes we advocate in our present voitime 
We seem to ourselves to have gained much by our experience in the 
details of revision, and to be able now to discern more clearly where t 
is necessary to maintain a rigidly exact translation, and where to yield 
somewhat to the peculiarities of the Hellenistic Greek and to the requiltt 
ments of English idiom ;” but, while they profess herein to have been much 
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sided by the criticism with which they have been favoured, it appears 
that in what they reckon the higher department of their work, they 
have received no help worth mentioning. ‘In those matters where 
common sense and a sober judgment of the necessities of the English 
idiom make an appeal against the rigour of scholastic criticisms,” they 
ay, “ we thankfully acknowledge that we have received many useful 
and judicious suggestions ;’ but, they tell us: 

“Tt is, however, right to say that the observations that have been made 
upon our revision have not often led us, where questions of scholarship are con- 
cerned, to reverse our previous decisions or to change our practice. In these 

iculars we think our reviewers have failed to afford us that assistance which 
weshould have gladly welcomed . . . . In these particulars then, and in questions 
ofdebated construction, we fear we cannot say we have received much assist- 
anee from our critics.”” 

These remarks are enforced by an account of certain blunders on 
the part of one of their critics, by which his incapacity for judging in 
such questions is intimated. 

Now, in this declaration of theirs, there appears to us a somewhat 
mseemly pronunciation of the ne sutor, as though not one of their 
eritics had shewn himself qualified to raise his eyes above the shoe- 
latehet place of their structure. If this were so, it would be a matter 
for regret on various accounts. It would shew that scholarship was 
much rarer among us than it ought to be; or that our Biblical scholars 
had not taken a sufficient interest in the subject; or that none but 
inferior scholars had reckoned the labours of these five clergymen of 
suficient importance to call forth their criticism; unless, indeed, this 
silence on the part of scholars was a tacit acknowledgment of the per- 
fection of what had been accomplished. 

It ought to be borne in mind by all parties that the unlearned 
reader can never be put into a position by which he can dispense with 
the instruction of those who have become at home in the original. In 

ents of so much importance as the New Testament, it is 
assuredly desirable that the version in common use should be made 
a perfect a representation of the original as may be; but no mere 
version can ever be more than an approximation to the image to be 
represented ; and it ought to be remembered that it is the mind, the 
thought, of the original that is to be represented by vernacular signs of 
thought; and as to scholarship, we maintain that that man is the true 
tholar who has so learned to think in the original language as to 
bring away the pure idea conveyed by it, and to transfer it to the ver- 
mecular idiom without any chromatic discolorment from the forms of 
the learned language. ‘An anxious adherence to foreign forms of 
speech under the idea of accuracy is a mistake, and besides resulting 
inbarbarisms, beclouds the idea to be conveyed. 

There is no doubt—and it is a matter of thankfulness—that in the 
present day our means for attaining to accuracy in the interpretation 
of the New Testament are, in some respects, much superior to those 
Which were enjoyed by our translators. A strange bewilderment as 
the language of the New Testament had come over the minds of 

02 
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men in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which, it appear, 
had not manifested itself in the times of the Reformation, and whid 
it may fairly be said, was never so prevalent among the scholars ¢ 
our own country as it was abroad. It was not the fashion then fy 
Englishmen to defer so absolutely as they do now to the authority 
dominant names. Still there was much to be done in the way of est, 
blishing correct principles as to the language and grammar of the Ney 
Testament. The labours of Winer, in their successive stages gf 
improvement, have been before the public for six and thirty yean, 
and may be considered as exhibiting the results, not only of his om 
researches during that period, but those of many eminent scholars wh 
have either directly or indirectly endeavoured to rectify the errors ¢ 
former times. An important result has been a thorough vindicatig 
of the sacred writers from the charge of boundless licence which bal 
been virtually made by those who professed the greatest reverence fir 
them. It is the perpetual object of Winer to correct these errors in 
detail; to shew, for instance, that in the Greek of the New Testament 
particles, cases, tenses, moods, etc., are not arbitrarily put for ead 
other ; that they are in fact used, in relation to the dialect in which 
the New Testament was written, with great precision. 

But if Winer is not himself open to the charge which De Wet 
once brought against him of pedantry (kleinmersterei), we suspect that 
some of his devotees have partly misapprehended him. It is, m 
doubt, true that St. Paul, for instance, is not found putting one Gred 
particle or one Greek tense for another by an arbitrary enallage; al 
this is all that Winer ought, at least, to have contended for; but it 
does not follow that in our own or any other modern language a dit 
ferent form of expression may not be necessary in order exaetlyt 
convey the apostle’s meaning. ‘To take a particular case in illuste- 
tion: it is a regular thing with Greek writers to use a past tems, 
commonly the aorist, in their similes. We have several cases of this 
within a few lines of each other in the third book of the liad. Ths 
Vv. 23. Wate Mewy exdpy peydw ézi cwmate Kipoas. And v. 33, “As 
when a traveller at sight of a serpent starts back, é7éo7m—trembling 
seizes his limbs, ¢\X\aBe—back he returns, dveyxwpycev—and palenes 
takes his cheeks, e?\e.”’ 

It is thus that the LXX. represent the Hebrew idiom, Asi 
Isaiah xl. 8, the grass withereth and the flower falleth, é¢ypavbyé 
XepTos, Kat T0 dvOos éférece, and in a similar passage in Job. 
passage given by Winer (p. 321, ed. 5) from St. James i. 24, is of this 
kind; ‘A man who beholds his natural face in a glass, «avevoyt 
éavTov Kat aed \v0€ kai cbOéws éredadeto. He beholdeth himself, and 
has gone off, and forgetteth.’” 

Now it is perfectly true there is no enallage of tense in thes 
cases ; the writers picture an event as past, and use a past tense a& 
cordingly ; but it is equally true that a past tense in English would 
incorrect, because we picture the thing as now before the mind, and # 
this sense the aorist is put for the present, which we believe was 
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that was meant by some of the writers whom Winer contradicts. We 
have the same aorists in the eleventh verse of this chapter of St. 
James—“ the sun arose and withered the grass, the flower of it fell, 
and its beauty pertshed’’—where no modern version could use any but 
the present tense. 

What we have remarked with regard to the use of the tenses is true of 
other peculiarities of the Greek in relation to modern idiom, that, while 
inthe New Testament Greek there is no confounding of things that 
lifer, it would often be mere pedantry, resulting in obscurity, to ex- 
hibit in a version the exact form of the original. 

Many of the changes which are proposed in the version of the 
Bpistles to the Corinthians are, as it appears to us, undeniable improve- 
ments, and some happy. Our space will not allow us to particularize 
these or the minor cases which appear to us doubtful. The following 
are a few of the instances contained in the first Epistle, in which we 
think their views are open to discussion, 

Inchap. i. 10, campreopevor is rendered “ be made perfect,” instead 
of perfectly joined together.” But, considering that dp. dpe. is to fit 
—figen zur Eintracht: that catapr€. is applied in the New Testament 
tomending nets, as it is in the LXN.X. to repairing walls; that it is 
often, perhaps commonly used, as it is here, in connections which imply 
disunion; and that the word perfection is generally used in the sense of 
teiotys, full-growth; we think that the Authorized Version is more 
exact in this place, and that 2 Cor. xiii. 11 should have been conformed 
toit, or rendered be united. 

Chap. i. 18. To them that are perishing, “to us that are being 
swed.” In these cases, and the following which we have noted, 1 Cor. 
w.2; 2 Cor. ii. 15; 2 Cor. iii. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 3; 2 Cor. x. 14, there 
ems a needless anxiety to press Winer’s argument, that the gram- 
matical present is not put for other tenses. In these cases, as in that 
if Acts ii, 47, rovs cwLouevovs, it would, of course, be grammatically 
inexact to use either a past or a future tense; but besides the “ awk- 
ward English’’ which our revisers confess, we exceedingly doubt about 
their exegetical theory. We do not believe that the description o/ 
imoMinevoe is meant to express the idea that any one of unbelievers 
actually perishing, still less that all are, but rather @ property of 
tir condition as unbelievers. So in Heb. vii. 8, droOviaxovtes 
ipwror does not mean men who are actually dying, but a general 
iitribute of their nature as human—“ sterbende Menschen,” as Win., 
fer Luther, says, though his explanation, “ welche (einer nach dem 
adern) sterben,” is not expressed by the tense. The phrase Alsch. 
Ag. 777. (BL.), dvdpace Ovyoxover is generally interpreted as referring 
the certain destiny of the Trojans. These remarks apply to almost 

the passages of this kind altered by our revisers; and we should be 
wry to have their un-English phrases substituted for those of our ver- 
ton, which at least do not convey an erroneous idea. 

__ Chap. i. 21. The phrase “after that,” for ¢xed9, was probably 
tended by our translators to express the idea that the wisdom of the 
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world had been tried, which agrees with the first meaning of éve » 
éredn. In Luke i. 34, eet d€¢ éx\jpwoe wav7a is read by Lach, énet 

Chap. ii. 5. “In persuasive words.” The idea conveyed by th 
Authorized Version in the word enticing is that of the seductive natuy 
of the sophistic harangues. The dz. dey. word weos with variatin 
mew seems to be used for aves, as in 7Pavodoyia, Col, xi, 4, ing 
bad sense; 70. Xoyor are attributed by Josephus to false prophet, 
mOavoi kai mpos aratnv éraywyot. Ant. 8, 2, 8. 

Chap. ii. 7. ‘‘God’s wisdom.” A change made “ to preserve th 
more strictly possessive genitive, and to distinguish it from those cas 
where the genitive seems rather to imply origin or emanation,” Ba 
this is not a possessive genitive. It is surely not God’s subjecting 
wisdom which the apostle is mentioning, but a wisdom which he hy 
revealed in distinction from a wisdom which the world had invented; 
just as d&xasoodvyn cod is not God’s subjective righteousness, but oe 
derived from Him. 

Chap. ii. 13. “ Interpreting spiritual things to spiritual persons,’ 
This is Bengel’s rendering; but the version they have put in the 
margin is decidedly more in accordance with the context. The apostle 
had been shewing that both the things they preached and ther 
methods of preaching were spiritual, which things we speak in wordsol 
the spirit, thus joining spiritual things together. The first meaning d 
avyKpw., too, is combine. 

Chap. iii. 6. “‘ But God gave the growth.”’ This is one among the 
many cases in which our versionists have shewn a want of care. [tis 
an ugly alliteration; and the word increase, which is used throughout 
the Authorized Version, means the same thing. 

Chap. iii. 12. ‘* Wood, hay, straw.’’ We observe that Luther aud 
the Geneva version have stubble; and «adauy is the proper word fir 
stubble as opposed to dyvpov. Thus Exod. v. 12, “the people were 
seattered””—to collect stubble for straw—xadauynv eis dxvpa, The 
former is what is left in the field after the ears are gathered, which, 
mixed with clay, is used for building purposes. 

Chap. iii. 13. “ Each man’s work, of what sort it is, the fire itself 
shall prove.’’ There does not appear the slightest advantage to the 
sense in this adherence to the order of the original, which is quite wm 
natural in English. 

Chap. iii. 17. “The which are ye.” The samé remark maylhe 
made about this dogged adherence to the Greek form ; o/tuwes agrees 
by attraction with ipe?s, but it is relative to o vaes, and “ which tem 
ple”’ is an exact rendering. 

Chap. iv. 12. “ Being persecuted we endure.” The word endure’ 
is appropriated to bvopeverv in the sense of persevering in the Authorisal 
Version, so that it conveys a wrong idea as the rendering of dvexonels 

Chap. v. 1. “It is actually reported.” The word ¢dws, which # 
rare in the New Testament, appears to mean, rather, fully (o\=voll), 
i.e., with perfect evidence, or ubique, év old 7H Koopw, Bretschneider. 
The division in the Church would not much attract the attention d 
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Gentiles, and that had been privately communicated; but a crime 
which would appear abominable to the heathen would be in everybody’s 
mouth. We should say: it is quite the report; or, as the Authorized 
Version : it is commonly reported. 

Chap. v: 10. ‘ Yet not absolutely.” We like this word as little as 
we do the word “ actually,” above. 

Chap. v. 11. ‘* But as it is I wrote.” The words vuvi é answer to 
gore in Col. i. 21, “once alienated .... but now vvvi éé, reconciled,” 
winchap. iii. 8, and Phil. v. 11. It is more likely that eypaya, in 
accordance with the known use of the aorist of that word for a letter 
der hand, refers to what the apostle is now writing. 

Chap. vi. 18. “ Every sin whatever.” Thisis a harsh result of a 
foo anxious imitation of the Greek, wav audptynua 6 dav, “ Whatever 
sin” would have been sufficiently exact; as in Col.. iii. 7, wav dre dv 
rojre, “ whatever ye do.” But the Authorized Version is quite as 


Chap. vii. 21. “Nay even if thou mayest be made free, use it 
rather,” is apparently intended to imply that the apostle advises slaves 
to forego emancipation. Bengel thinks so; and Winer supplies 77 
twhéa, with ypjoa. But when the word ypaoua is applied to things, it 
commonly implies a beneficial use, and not a mere endurance of a thing 
—meaning to avuil yourself of. In this case Bretschneider renders 
“potius utere hac opportunitate.’”’ The adda is adversative to py 
pederw, nO doubt, which implies that a Christian slave should not be 
anxious to demand manumission ; the alternative being the quiet pre- 
ference of it, implied in the words naddXov xpica. 

Chap. xii. 2. The reading oz dte is certainly recommended by its 
difficulty, and for the sake of it our versionists have mistranslated. The 
participle dzayouevor cannot be rendered “ ye were led.” The word 
“Gentiles” commonly, if not always, includes the idea of idolatry ; and 
the apostle here says, ‘‘ye were Gentiles, by being carried away to 
dumb idols.” 

Chap. xiv. 2. “ No man heareth.” The word dxovew is sometimes 
wed as the Heb. vow. The passage Gen. xi. 7, illustrates this: let us 
confound their language, that no man may understand them; hear 


Chap. xv. 1, 2. Our versionists, in taking réve Xeyw into the first 
verse, and making it dependent on yvwp{w, have partly adopted Ben- 
gel’s idea. But it is much more natural to construe tive Xoyw with 
a xatéyere, as is done by Win. p. 645, who gives it as a case in which 
the dependent clause is put first in the arrangement of individual pro- 
Petitions, as in 2 Cor. xii. 7. The meaning is, “If ye keep in mind 
with what discourse I proclaimed it.” 

Chap. xv. 4. “ And that He hath risen the third day.” This is an 
impossible phrase in English. 

Chap. xv. 5. The constant rendering of wy by He appeared, in- 
stead of He was seen, is perhaps in accordance with an idea on which 
Dean Alford has laid too much stress, that the appearance of Christ to 
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His disciples after His resurrection was apparition-like. But the wor 
drtecOa may easily be shewn to be used in a much stronger sense thay 
the Dean’s idea implies. 

It is very possible that the doubts in these cases, and in some 
others which we had noticed, would have been modified: if our fiy 
clergymen could have given more fully the rationale of their proces) 
ings. They havegivena “brief statement” of this kind, in deference 
to the wishes of many ; but there is still too much the appearance gy 
if they thought their own authority ought to answer all demands, 

In the matter of verbal criticism they have exercised moderation; 
their changes of text being commonly those which may be reckonel 
conventional among modern editors. Whether the assumptions m 
which this convention has been founded are to be allowed to retain 
their ground is becoming more doubtful than it has been, and on this 
account the time has scarcely come for such a revision of our Version 
as should be founded on an amended text. 


Christology of the Old Testament, and a Commentary on the Messianie 
Predictions. By E. W. Henasrennerc. Second Edition, greatly 
improved. Translated from the German by James Martin, BA, 
Edinburgh. Vols. iii. iv. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1838. 
8vo., pp. 456, 460. 


We are at length furnished with a complete English edition of this 
remarkable work, which has long excited attention both here anda 
the Continent, Perhaps we now have all that can well be said on the 
subject treated of, as far as materials go for forming a judgment; for 
we cannot for a moment suppose that Hengstenberg’s views will kt 
universally received. It is the nature of all exclusive studies to wap 
the judgment of those who pursue them; they become men of one ides, 
and the various modifications of their theories which suggest them 
selves to others, are apt to be kept out of sight. As in science nothing 
is more important than a general acquaintance with their whole cirdle, 
so in theology the larger the field of a man’s sympathies the betterit 
is. We think that Hengstenberg has, in some cases, strained his 
arguments, yet we do not think the work less valuable on that account 
For facts, for the exegesis of particular texts, and for the bringing 
forward of the minutie of Old-Testament doctrine and prophecy, the 
work is unrivalled, and will long remain a monument of the learning, 
genius, and piety of its author. 

The author reaches Malachi about the middle of the last volume 
The remainder is oceupied with appendices, on the following sub 
jects :—Importance of the Messianic prophecies ;—Messianic expect 
tions among the heathen ;—the Divinity of the Messiah in the Old 
Testament ;—the suffering and atoning Christ in the Old Testament;— 
history of the interpretation of the Messianic prophecies ;—the nature 
of prophecy. A vast deal of important information is given in thes 
sections, and we shall be glad if a future opportunity is afforded us of 
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exhibiting and discussing the subjects more fully. On the Messianic 
expectations among the heathen we find the following sensible re- 
marks :— 

“In heathen antiquity we find indications of a hope of the arrival of a period 
of restoration, and sometimes even of the coming of a personal Redeemer. To 
these anticipations a certain independence has frequently been attributed. They 
have been placed on a level with those of the Bible, and traced to some primitive 
revelation. But a critical examination of the materials in our possession leads to 
the conclusion that all such expectations, as far as they have a definite cha- 
neter at all, and have any essential connection with those of the Bible, are merety 
the echo of the latter ; just as in the case of the creation, the fall, the flood, and 
the tower of Babel, the result obtained from a truly critical examination is, that 
the heathen analogies are not in any instance traceable to a primeval revelation, 
but, on the contrary, are invariably dependent upon the Biblical accounts to 
which they present an analogy. 

“From the energy which characterized the belief in a coming Messiah 
mong the Jews, we should naturally expect at the very outset that it would 
exert an influence in various ways upon the heathen world around; especially 
as the religious consciousness of the heathen was always distinguished by 
ueertainty, and resembled a soft clay, upon which impressions could easily be 
made by the stronger and more definite convictions of the people of revelation. 
An Old-Testament proof of this dependence on the part of the heathen we find 
inthe case of Balaam; a New-Testament example in that of the wise men 
from the East. That the Messianic anticipations of the latter had no inde- 

ndent root is perfectly obvious. It is apparent from the evident connection 

tween their star and that of Balaam. According to Matt. ii. 2 they are 
seeking the ‘‘ King of the Jews,” the ruler who is to come forth from the Jews 
md extend his kingdom from the midst of them. And where they expect the 
dominion to commence, there will the source of their expectations be found. 
They travel to Jerusalem to learn something more as to the new-born king; and 
ifthey go for further instruction to the centre of Jewish life, it must certainly 
have af from the same centre that the first impulse was received.” 


AGrammar of the New Testament Diction ; intended as an Introdue- 
tion to the critical study of the Greek New Testament. By Dr. 
George Benepicr Winer. ‘Translated from the sixth enlarged 
and improved edition of the Original by Epwarp Masson, M.A., 
formerly Professor in the University of Athens. Vol. i. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark, 1859. 8vo, pp. 372. 

The value of this work has been long felt by all Biblical scholars, 
ad its presentation in an English dress, at a very low price, will be 
considered a boon of no ordinary importance. The Preface of the 
author bears date 1855, and this edition may be considered the final 
judgment which he pronounces on his interesting theme. He says: 
“The present edition, the sixth, will shew in every page that I have 
spared no effort to arrive at truth. Deeply, however, I regret, that in 
the midst of my labours a nervous affection of the eyes has brought me 
to the verge of total blindness. ‘This calamity has compelled me to 
tmploy the eyes and hands of others to complete this edition.” At 
what a price to them do we often obtain the advantage of other men’s 
labours! We hope this undertaking of the Messrs. Clark will be ex- 


tensively patronized, and we shall be happy to notice the volumes as 
they appear. 
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The First and Second Advent, or the Past and the Future, with 
reference to the Jew, the Gentile, and the Church of God. By the 
Rey. Boucuter Wray Savite, M.A. London: Wertheim ay 
Co. 1858. 12mo, pp. 500. 


Mk. Savile has, on former occasions, shewn his acquaintance, in oy 
pages, with Biblical subjects demanding thought and research, Qj 
this account we felt that his volume would not take its place with 
the ordinary publications treating of unfulfilled prophecy, or of th 
various theories respecting the second coming of our Lord. Andy 
have not been deceived in our judgment, for there is a vast deal ip 
the pages before us which is well worthy the attention of the divin 
and the scholar. Mr. Savile has his own peculiar opinions, but he 
writes with much fairness, and is evidently more anxious to maintain 
what is true than to defend any private interpretation. He state 
that his object is two-fold—to shew, first, that the saints of old wer 
warranted in looking, when they did, as Simeon and Anna are 
sented as doing, “ for the consolation of Israel,” in the coming of the 
promised Shiloh at the time of the First Advent ; and, secondly, that 
the Church of God is warranted on the same grounds, at this present 
time, in expecting the return of that same Messiah in all the glories 
of the Second Advent. But, in connection with his leading idem, 
there are a great variety of Biblical topics treated of, as will appear 
from the table of contents, a part of which we quote :— 

“Chapter I.: The Time of the First Advent—General expectation of the 
Messiah— Testimony of Heathen Writers—Jacob’s Prophecy —Daniel’s Pr- 
phecy of the ‘Seventy Weeks.’ Chapter II.; The date of the Crucifixia 
dependent on the time of the Decree for rebuilding the Wall of Jerusalem- 
True date of Artaxerxes’ reign—Phlegon respecting the Darkness at the 
Crucifixion. Chapter III.: Time of Herod the Great’s death—Taxing of 
Cyrenius—Star of Bethlehem—Shutting of the Temple of Janus—Guides for 
fixing the date of Christ’s Birth. Chapter I1V.: ‘Jesus about thirty years of 
age’—' The fifteenth year of Tiberius Ceesar’—The High Priesthood of Annas 
and Caiaphas—The number of Passovers during our Lord’s Ministry. er 
XI.: Chronology of the Hebrew Text—the Samaritan Pentateuch—' 
LXX.’—Ptolemy — Josephus — Manetho — Diodorus Siculus — Velleius—The 
Talmud—The Monumental History of Egypt—Records of the Deluge and Con- 
fusion of Tongues found in the Cuneiform Inscriptions. Chapter XII.: Ch 
nology—Date of the Eclipse of Thales—Of the Fall of Nineveh—Was ‘ Darius 
the Mede’ the same as Darius Hystaspes? Chapter XIII.: The Jews—Their 
past History—The Prophecy of Moses concerning their present condition fi 
accomplished. Chapter XIV.—‘ The little horn’ of Dan. viii— How far 
filled in Antiochus Epiphanes’ profanation of the Temple of Jerusalem.” 


Select Memoirs of Port Royal ; to which are appended, Tour to Alet, 
Visit to Port Royal, Gift of an Abbess, Biographical Notices, ee. 
ete. Taken from original documents. By M. A. ScCHIMMELPEX 
ninck. Fifth Edition. In three volumes. London: Longmans 
1858. 12mo. 


THESE volumes open a page of history of no ordinary kind, and they 
cannot be read without exciting deep feelings for sufferers for col 
science sake, and much admiration for their noble-hearted heroism. 
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The authoress has produced a narrative which has all the interest of 
sromance while it deals with nothing but the truth, and the object 
she has in view is well stated in the following passage : 


« Through God’s mercy a brighter, and we trust a better, day has begun to dawn 
nus. Many Churchmen are now happily in the very condition for profiting by 
‘Memoirs of Port Royal.’ They are beginning to feel the want of reality and 

wer which neither Church truths nor the holiest preceptive teaching can give, 

without the saving apprehension of the doctrine of grace, or, in other words, with- 
out realising the saving power of evangelical truth; and evangelicals, too, of the 
less polemical and more enlightened and devoted class, are evidently preparing for 
awider range of truth, and for a more consistent and higher degree of holiness 
than can belong to any narrow and restricted system. It is a hopeful indication 
of the advancing state of the religious mind of the day, that the valuable ser- 
mons of the late Archer Butler, and other writings of a similar character, in 
which evangelical truth is exhibited in harmonious combination with Church 
triths, have met with such general acceptance; and the writings of Upham and 
Jakes, and of several others of the same school, are very promising earnests of 
still more enlightened productions from a class of minds which are rising far 
above the restricted expositions and systems which have so long been a reproach 
to Protestantism, and which have so powerfully hindered the growth of true 
Gospel piety among us.” 


The English Bible: containing the Old and New Testaments, accord- 
ing to the Authorized Version. Newly divided into paragraphs ; 
with concise Introductions to the several Books; and with Maps 
and Notes illustrative of the we History, and Geography 


of the Holy Scriptures. Containing also the most Remarkable 
Variations of the Ancient Versions, and the chief results of 
Modern Criticism. London: Robert R. Blackader, 13 Pater- 
noster Row. 


We are glad to announce the completion of the New Testament 
portion of this valuable work, and we sincerely hope the part of the 
Old Testament, yet unfinished, may be speedily forthcoming. In 
the mean time we give publicity to the advertisement of the editor, 
put forth in the last part. 


“The Editor of the ‘ English Bible’ earnestly asks the help of all persons 

who think that our venerable Authorized Version can be rendered more gene- 
tilly useful by means of an improved arrangement, marginal notes (comprising 
the results of above two hundred years’ investigation), and other critical 
appliances. 
_ “When he commenced this Edition of the Sacred Scriptures in 1853, his 
ews as to what was needed were such as are exhibited in Part I., containing 
the Book of Genesis ; the scheme was mainly that of a Paragraph Bible with 
Notes, Further consideration led to a partial change of plan; and each suc- 
ceeding Part was, in some way or other, an improvement on its predecessor. 
In Parts IX., X., XI., containing the Gospels, there was a further addition 
made to the helps for the better understanding of the Sacred Texts; and in 
Parts XII. to XV., comprising the remaining Books of the New Testament, a 
still greater approximation to what is needed. These later Parts, perhaps, 
include every species of improvement possible in the limited space of two side 
Columns. ~ 

“With Part XVI., he will resume the publication of the Old Testament. 

“Part XVII. will carry forward the work into the Poetical Books. It is in 
these more especially that the absolute necessity of such an edition as the 
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‘ English Bible’ is most felt. The want of proper divisions, headings, 
and notes, often renders the Sacred Books, from Job to Malachi, almost unintel. 
ligible; or, at least, prevents their being perused with that pleasure with which 
such an edition as the ‘ English Bible’ is capable of investing them. 

‘‘ Experience has added greatly to the Editor’s knowledge of what is re. 
quired, and to his capacity to apply the abundant existing stores to the elucids. 
tion of the Sacred Text. In what remains of the task which he has set himself 
the public will have no reason to regret the last five years’ delay, inasmuch ag 
the work will now have the benefit of his matured thoughts. 

‘'The Editor will proceed with the publication on the 1st of January, 1869, 
and produce a part every two months ; and he respectfully asks that the publig 
will, on their side, purchase a sufficient number of each Part to pay its expenses, 
Purchasers need not fear that the work will be left unfinished, because the 
model having been shewn in parts I. to XV., there can be no difficulty (sup. 
osing the present Editor should fail in accomplishing his idea), in another 
eed taking it up, where he is compelled to leave off by death or other unforeseen 
impediments. 

“ This consideration will, it is hoped, outweigh the objection felt by many 
persons to works published in Parts. 

“« The present Editor has no desire to conceal his ardent wish himself to com 
plete what he has projected. 

‘“‘ He thinks that if each person into whose hands this paper may fall would 
be pleased to examine the work, and (if he or she should’ approve generallyof 
its plan and execution), would purchase the Parts already published, and th 
rest as they appear, inducing another person to do the same, (and this he 
spectfully presses on those who have already patronized his undertaking,) the 
‘ English Bible’ would not only be speedily completed, but such literary assist. 
ance might be obtained as would render the work everything that could k 
desired. 


The Limits of Religious Thought Examined, in eight Lectures 
Preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1858, a 
the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of 
Salisbury. By Henry Lovevevinte Mansext, B.D., Reader 
in Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy at Magdalen College; 
Tutor and late Fellow of St. John’s College. 3rd Edition, 
London: Murray. Oxford: Parker. 1859. pp. xliv., 440, 


Tuts work has too lately come into our hands to receive in the pte 
sent number of our Journal the notice which its importance and 
value demand. We hope to return to it at the next opportunity; 
to give our readers some account of its contents, and to give expre® 
sion to our high admiration of the manner in which Mr. Mansell ha 
treated his very important subject. It is a matter of thankfulnes 
that, if sometimes clouds of portentous error appear to rise from out 
Universities, in due time some commanding light springs up as the 
more genuine birth of those institutions, to disperse such clouds and 
restore to sight a\Oeas 70 tposwrov 76 Hadeov. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Jewish Commentary on the Gospels.—The following interesting paper is from 
the Jewish Chronicle, where it appeared in successive numbers. The view 
taken of the teaching of our Lord from such a point of observation, is important 
om more accounts than one :— 


A Guide for Rational Enquiries into the Biblical Writings. Being an Examina- 
tion into the Doctrinal Differences between Judaism and Primitive Chris- 
tianity, based upon a Critical Exposition of the Book of Matthew. By the 
Rev. Isidore Kalisch, Rabbi and Preacher of the Congregation Bene Ye- 
shuran, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Translated by the Author from the German. 
London: Jewish Chronicle Office. 

A commentary on the Gospels, from a Jewish peint of view, was a desideratum 

long felt, both by serious-minded co-religionists, anxious to see the arguments 

stated on which they refuse credence to Christian doctrines, and by thoughtful 
ad conscientious Christians, equally desirous of hearing the grounds on which 
the believers in the Hebrew object to the Greck Scriptures. It is true there 
are several works in existence, the object of which is defence of Judaism against 
attacks from Christianity, some of them published even in our own country, 
such as the translation of M228 pum, by the late Moses Mocatta, or The Question 
at Issue between Judaism and Christianity, by Dr. A. Benisch. Still, these were 
nt exactly the productions wished for. Co-religionists, who thought at all on 
the matter, and to whom principle was of higher importance than expediency, 
desired a book which would cast the rays of Jewish science over every nook 
and corner of the Christian doctrines, and not over a few of them; and high- 
minded Christians, better pleased with plain, out-spoken, broadly-stated argu- 
ments than with mere inuendos and civil evasions of the domain of religion, 
were disposed to accord an indulgent reception to a comprehensive work, enter- 
ing fully on the merits of the Gospels. But the difficulties in the way of such 
apublication were not small. In Mahometan countries there was no need for 
it The battle there had to be fought with quite different weapons, and in 

Christian countries in former centuries even the soberest criticism of any of the 

Gospel records would have been construed into a blasphemy, and would un- 

doubtedly have brought destruction on the Jewish author, and perhaps on his 

whole community, from which no amount of scholarship, and no earnestness of 
desire to investigate the truth could have saved him. The rigour with which 

ill Hebrew works were searched by individuals appointed for the purpose by 

governments, and the mutilations inflicted with an unsparing hand, even on the 

most ancient and harmless rabbinical works, by these paid oppressors of all 
spiritual progress, testify to the correctness of our statements. Cart-loads of 
rabbinical writings, snatched from their Jewish owners, were, during the middle 
ages, consigned to the flames at the denunciation of fanatic, ignorant priests, 
and favour-currying apostates, who discovered a blasphemy in every passage 
not quite intelligible to their contracted minds; and even at later periods, when 
science had made more progress, so great was the dread of the clergy lest 
Jewish writings should contain anti-Christian views, that whole congregations 
were robbed even of their very prayer-books, and had for several months, whilst 
their literary productions were being examined, to recite their very prayers 
fm memory. A publication, therefore, like that under review, could not have 
appeared, had there even been sufficient general scholarship among the Jews 
for such a production. It was reserved to our age to give birth to a literature 

Which at no distant period will impress upon the daring assailants of Judaism 

the necessity of looking more after the home defences than foreign conquests. 

Bat still, what country was to be the cradle of the future Hercules? Not 
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‘ English Bible’ is most felt. The want of proper divisions, headings, dates, 
and notes, often renders the Sacred Books, from Job to Malachi, almost unintel- 
ligible; or, at least, prevents their being perused with that pleasure with which 
such an edition as the ‘ English Bible’ is capable of investing them. 

‘“‘ Experience has added greatly to the Editor’s knowledge of what is re. 
quired, and to his capacity to apply the abundant existing stores to the elucida. 
tion of the Sacred Text. In what remains of the task which he has set himself, 
the public will have no reason to regret the last five years’ delay, inasmuch ag 
the work will now have the benefit of his matured thoughts. 

‘The Editor will proceed with the publication on the Ist of January, 1859, 
and produce a part every two months ; and he respectfully asks that the public 
will, on their side, purchase a sufficient number of each Part to pay its expenses, 
Purchasers need not fear that the work will be left unfinished, because the 
model having been shewn in parts I. to XV., there can be no difficulty (sup- 
ames the present Editor should fail in accomplishing his idea), in another 
1and taking it up, where he is compelled to leave off by death or other unforeseen 
impediments. 

“This consideration will, it is hoped, outweigh the objection felt by many 
persons to works published in Parts. 

‘* The present Editor has no desire to conceal his ardent wish himself to com- 
plete what he has projected. 

‘“‘ He thinks that if each person into whose hands this paper may fall would 
be pleased to examine the work, and (if he or she should’ approve generally of 
its plan and execution), would purchase the Parts already published, and the 
rest as they appear, inducing another person to do the same, (and this he re- 
spectfully presses on those who have already patronized his undertaking,) the 
‘ English Bible’ would not only be speedily completed, but such literary assist- 
ance might be obtained as would render the work everything that could be 
desired. 


The Limits of Religious Thought Examined, in eight Lectures, 
Preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1858, on 
the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of 
Salisbury. By Henry Lovaurvinte Mansentz, B.D., Reader 
in Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy at Magdalen College; 
Tutor and late Fellow of St. John’s College. 8rd Edition, 
London: Murray. Oxford: Parker. 1859. pp. xliv., 440. 

Tuts work has too lately come into our hands to receive in the pre- 

sent number of our Journal the notice which its importance and 

value demand. We hope to return to it at the next opportunity; 
to give our readers some account of its contents, and to give expres 
sion to our high admiration of the manner in which Mr. Mansell has 
treated his very important subject. It is a matter of thankfulness 
that, if sometimes clouds of portentous error appear to rise from our 

Universities, in due time some commanding light springs up as the 

more genuine birth of those institutions, to disperse such clouds and 

restore to sight ¢\Oeas 70 rpocwrov 70 hadecr. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Jewish Commentary on the Gospels.—The following interesting paper is from 
the Jewish Chronicle, where it appeared in successive numbers. The view 
taken of the teaching of our Lord from such a point of observation, is important 
on more accounts than one :— 


A Guide for Rational Enquiries into the Biblical Writings. Being an Examina- 
tion into the Doctrinal Differences between Judaism and Primitive Chris- 
tianity, based upon a Critical Exposition of the Book of Matthew. By the 
Rev. Isidore Kalisch, Rabbi and Preacher of the Congregation Bene Ye- 
shuran, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Translated by the Author from the German. 
London : Jewish Chronicle Office. 

A commentary on the Gospels, from a Jewish peint of view, was a desideratum 

long felt, both by serious-minded co-religionists, anxious to see the arguments 

stated on which they refuse credence to Christian doctrines, and by thoughtful 
and conscientious Christians, equally desirous of hearing the grounds on which 
the believers in the Hebrew object to the Greek Scriptures. It is true there 
are several works in existence, the object of which is defence of Judaism against 
attacks from Christianity, some of them published even in our own country, 
such as the translation of 7272x8 pum, by the late Moses Mocatta, or The Question 
at Issue between Judaism and Christianity, by Dr. A. Benisch. Still, these were 
not exactly the productions wished for. Co-religionists, who thought at all on 
the matter, and to whom principle was of higher importance than expediency, 
desired a book which would cast the rays of Jewish science over every nook 
and corner of the Christian doctrines, and not over a few of them; and high- 
minded Christians, better pleased with plain, out-spoken, broadly-stated argu- 
ments than with mere inuendos and civil evasions of the domain of religion, 
were disposed to accord an indulgent reception to a comprehensive work, enter- 
ing fully on the merits of the Gospels. But the difficulties in the way of such 
apublication were not small. In Mahometan countries there was no need for 
it, The battle there had to be fought with quite different weapons, and in 

Christian countries in former centuries even the soberest criticism of any of the 

Gospel records would have been construed into a blasphemy, and would un- 

doubtedly have brought destruction on the Jewish author, and perhaps on his 

whole community, from which no amount of scholarship, and no earnestness of 
desire to investigate the truth could have saved him. The rigour with which 
all Hebrew works were searched by individuals appointed for the purpose by 
governments, and the mutilations inflicted with an unsparing hand, even on the 
most ancient and harmless rabbinical works, by these paid oppressors of all 
spiritual progress, testify to the correctness of our statements. Cart-loads of 
rabbinical writings, snatched from their Jewish owners, were, during the middle 
ages, consigned to the flames at the denunciation of fanatic, ignorant priests, 
and favour-currying apostates, who discovered a blasphemy in every passage 
not quite intelligible to their contracted minds ; and even at later periods, when 
science had made more progress, so great was the dread of the clergy lest 
Jewish writings should contain anti-Christian views, that whole congregations 
were robbed even of their very prayer-books, and had for several months, whilst 
their literary productions were being examined, to recite their very prayers 
from memory. A publication, therefore, like that under review, could not have 
appeared, had there even been sufficient general scholarship among the Jews 
for such a production. It was reserved to our age to give birth to a literature 
which at no distant period will impress upon the daring assailants of Judaism 
the necessity of looking more after the home defences than foreign conquests. 
But still, what country was to be the cradle of the future Hercules? Not 
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Poland, for although it possessed the necessary rabbinical knowledge, it yet 
lacked the requisite general scholarship ; not France, for although it possessed 
the necessary learning, yet we doubt its zeal; not England, for it lacks both 
learning and zeal; not Germany, for although in possession of both, yet its 
clergy would certainly have resented any attempt of the kind on the part of a 
Jew as an unpardonable encroachment upon its rights. The Christian cler 
alone had the right of undermining Christianity. A Jewish Strauss would have 
expiated his daring in some dungeon for life. European ground, therefore, was 
as yet unfavourable to such a growth. But the deficiency of the eastern hemi- 
sphere is being supplied by the western. A German scholar, transplanted 
beyond the Atlantic, carrying with him teutonic learning and earnestness to 
American free soil, found in that atmosphere of complete religious liberty all those 
conditions requisite for making a beginning in the direction pointed out. As 
yet it is only a commentary on the Gospel according to Matthew which we 
have before us. But we cannot doubt but the author will complete the whole 
cycle of the Greek Scriptures, elucidating them in the same able manner in 
which he has discussed the book of the evangelist named. As we shall make 
ample quotations from the work as specimens we shall not enlarge upon the 
manner in which our author has treated his subject, but only state that he per- 
forms more than he promises. For he promised a critical exposition of the 
Gospel according to Matthew; and, lo! he gives us in addition a short inquiry 
into the grounds on which the divinity of the Hebrew Scriptures is maintained; 
incidentally, also, an exposition of the Biblical history of creation, so as to har- 
monize it with the results of geology; and, lastly, an Appendix, in which 
Genesis xlix. 10, as well as the doctrine of original sin, are discussed. 

We will not examine in how far our author has been successful in harmo- 
nizing the Bible and geology ; greater and abler minds than ours have discussed 
this subject to no purpose. We will only say, that while he discovers the 
greatest concord between the Biblical records and the geological data, such as 
are ascertained by the present state of science, the latest and most painstaking 
commentator of Genesis, the learned Dr. Kalisch, a namesake of our author, 
distinctly states, as the result of his researches, that the Mosaic account of the 
creation is wholly irreconcileable with the result of investigations instituted by 
science. 

We conclude our notice by copying from the book before us the exposition 
on the fifth chapter of Matthew :— 

Although Christ’s sermon on the mount abounds with important lessons for 
all conditions of life, yet it is unjustly called the new legislation. For, mark 
well, dear reader, it contains nothing more than what the prophets had long 
before many times said and taught, as we shall now shew. 

3. ‘* Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 

“T dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to quicken the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart 
of the contrite ones” (Isa. lvii. 15). ‘To this man will I look, even to him 
that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and feareth my word” (Ixvi. 2). “The 
Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart, and saveth such as are of & 
contrite spirit ” (Ps. xxxiv. 19). ‘‘ The Lord protects the poor in spirit ” (exvi. 
6). So also we find in Talmud, Sanhedrin 43, the following sentence: ‘* Come 
and learn how highly regarded the contrite of spirit are by God,” ete. 

4, “ Blessed are those that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 

“TI, even I, am he who comforteth ye: who art thou that thou shouldest be 
afraid of a man ?” ete. (Isa. li. 12). 

‘“‘ T have seen his ways, and will heal him; I will lead him also, and restore 
comforts unto him, and to his mourners ” (Ivii. 18). 

“Thy sun shall no more go down, neither shall thy moon withdraw itself, 
for the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall 
be ended” (Ix. 20). 

5. ** Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 

‘“The meek shall inherit the earth, and shall delight themselves in abun- 

dance of peace ” (Isa. xxxvii. 11). 
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6. “ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: for 
they shall be filled.” 

“ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no 
money, come ye, buy, and eat; yes, come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price . . . hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that which is 

, and let your soul delight itself with pleasure” (Isa. lv. 1 and 2). 

7. “ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

“He that followeth after righteousness and mercy, will find life, mercy and 
honour” (Prov. xxi. 21). 

“ Whoso stoppeth his ear unto the cry of the poor, he also will cry himself, 
but shall not be heard ” (ver. 13). 

“He that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the Lord, and that which he 
hath given will he pay him again ” (xix. 17). 

“ Blessed is he who considereth the poor, the Lord will deliver him in time 
of need” (Ps. xli. 2). See also Ps. exiii. 5. 

8. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

“Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? and who shall stand in his 
holy place? He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart,” ete. (Ps. xxiv. 3, 4). 

9, “ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the children of 

” 

“ As a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth those who fear him ” 
(Ps. ciii. 13). Who, however, may render himself worthy of the above name, 
may be seen from Zech. viii. 19, where we read: ‘‘ Love truth and peace,” and 
ver. 16, ‘‘ These are the things which ye shall do; speak ye every man the 
truth to his neighbour, execute the judgment of truth and peace in your gates.” 

10. “Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

“The mouth of the righteous speaketh wisdom, and his tongue teacheth 
wisdom. The law of his God is in his heart, none of his steps shall slide. The 
wicked watcheth the righteous, and seeketh to slay him. But the Lord will 
not leave him in his hand,” etc. (Ps. xxxvii. 30, 34). 

11. “ Blessed are ye when man shall revile you, and persecute you,” etc., ete. 

This is an imitation of Ps. xlii. 10; Jer. xx. 7, 11; Isa. 1. 1, 6, 11; and, 
lastly, Isa. li. 7,9, where we read as follows: ‘‘ Hearken unto me, ye who know 
righteousness, the people in whose heart is my law. Fear ye not the reproach 
of men, neither be ye afraid of their revilings. For the moth shall eat them up 
like a garment, and the worm shall eat them like wool; but my righteousness 
shall be for ever, and my salvation from generation unto generation. 

In reading the exhortations contained in the sermon on the mount, we are 
involuntarily reminded of the blessings pronounced upon the mount Gerizim, 
and the curses held forth on Ebal (Deut. xxvii. 11). Aside from the fact that 
the form and substance of the sermon on the mount are borrowed from the law 
and the prophets, the Jewish Bible has this advantage, that it contains many 
other most beautiful and profound sentences of benedictions, of which we will 
here exhibit some in a systematic order. 

Tue Psatms.—i. 1, ‘‘ Blessed is the man who walketh not in the counsel of 
the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful,” etc. This sentence is followed by a most beautiful though simple 
figure, representing the same sublime truth. 

Ps, xxxii. 1, 2, ‘‘ Blessed is he whose trangression is forgiven, whose sin is 
covered. Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and 
in whose spirit there is no guile.” 

Ps. xl. 5. “‘ Blessed is that man who maketh the Lord his trust, and re- 
specteth not the proud, nor such as turn aside to lies.” 

Ps, xli. 2, 3, “* Blessed is he that considereth the poor; the Lord will deliver 
him in time of trouble. The Lord will protect him and keep him alive ; and he 
shall be blessed upon the land,” ete. 

Ps. Ixy. 4, “‘ Blessed is the man whom thou choosest, and causest to approach 
unto thee, that he may dwell in thy courts. We shall be satisfied with the 
goodness of thy house, even of thy holy temple.” 
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Ps. Ixxxiv. 5, 7, ‘‘ Blessed are they that dwell in thy house ; they will praise 
thee without ceasing. Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee, and follows 
thy ways with his heart—who, passing through the valley of tears, makes ita 
fount,” ete. 

Ps. lxxxiv. 13, “‘O Lord of hosts! blessed is the man who trusteth in thee.” 

Ps, Ixxxix. 16, 17, ‘ Blessed is the people that knoweth the sound; they 
shall walk, O Lord! in the light of thy countenance. In thy name shall they 
rejoice every day, and in thy righteousness shall they be exalted.” 

Ps. cvi. 3, *‘ Blessed are they who keep judgment, and he who doeth 
righteousness at all times.” 

Ps, cxii. 1, “ Blessed is the man who feareth the Lord, and delighteth 
greatly in his commandments. His seed shall be mighty upon earth,” ete, 

Ps. cxix. 1, 2, “ Blessed are those whose way is perfect, who walk in the 
law of the Lord. Blessed are they that keep his testimonies, that seek him 
with their whole heart.” 

Ps. exxviii. 1, ‘‘ Blessed is every one that feareth the Lord, that walketh in 
his ways.” 

Ps. exliv. 15, ‘ Blessed is that people whose God is the Lord.” 

Ps. exlvi. 5, 6, “ Blessed is he who hath the God of Jacob for his help, whose 
hope is in the Lord his God, who made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 
therein is.” 

Tue Proverss.-—iii. 13, ‘‘ Blessed is the man who findeth wisdom, and the 
man who getteth understanding. 

Prov. xiv., ‘‘ He that hath mercy upon the poor, blessed is he.” 

Prov. xxviii. 14, “* Blessed is the man who feareth always,” ete. 

Tsa1rAH.—lvi. 2, ‘* Blessed is the man that doeth this, and the son of man 
that layeth hold on it; that keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it,” and keepeth 
his hand from doing evil.” 

Jos.—v. 17, 18, “ Behold! happy is the man whom God correcteth; there- 
fore despise not thou the chastening of the Almighty; for he woundeth and 
bindeth up—he lacerateth and his hand healeth.” 

Sinacu.—xiv. 20, ‘¢ Blessed is the man who docth wise things, and reasoneth 
of holy things by his understanding.” 

Sirach xvii. 41, “* Blessed is he who trusteth in the grace of God, and re- 
ceives his chastenings with patience.” 

Sirach xxv. 12—14, ‘‘ Happy is he that doth not create his own misfortune 
with his tongue, and the respectable, who cannot be subjected to the wicked. 
Blessed he who findeth a true friend, ete. Blessed he that is not bent by 
poverty, and doth not lose his courage in his trouble.” 

Sirach xxxi. 13, ‘* Blessed is the rich that is without blemish, and hath not 
been blinded by great treasures.” 

Sirach xxxiv. 15, “ Blessed is he that worshippeth God; great is his de- 
liverer, powerful his protector.” 

13. * Ye are the salt of the earth.” 

This metaphor is borrowed from Job vi. 6, where the godly life is compared, 
symbolically, to meat savoured with salt, and the ungodly life is called u- 
savoury food. 

14, “ Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be 
hid.” 

These phrases are imitations of several passages in Isaiah. “ It is an easy 
thing that thou art my servant .... I will also give thee for a light unto the 
Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth” (Is. xlix. 
6). ‘I have not spoken in secret, in a dark place of the earth,” ete. (Isa. xlv. 19). 

15. “* Neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick, and it giveth light unto all that are in the house.” 

The figures contained in this verse are taken from Prov. vi. 23, where we 
read: ‘‘ For the commandment is a lamp, and the law is light,” etc.; and Ps. 
exix. 105: “ Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path.” 

16. “ Let your light so shine before men that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 
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This exhortation is taken from Ps. xl. 9, 12: “1 delight to do thy will, 
0God. Thy law is within my heart. I have preached righteousness in the 
great congregation. Behold! I have not refrained my lips, O Lord! thou 
knowest.” 

(We should compare the above verse of the evangelist with Deut. iv. 5, 6. 
—Tr. 

17. “‘ Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets. Iam 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” 

Christ here exhibits his whole mission as consisting in this, that he should 
complete the Mosaic law and the teaching of the prophets, which completion he 
terms a higher Dikaiosyne, ‘ righteousness.” But this completion had lon 
before been begun by the prophets and other inspired men, and had reached 
such a degree of maturity that we read in Ethics of the Fathers, sect. ii. 4: 
“Make God’s will thine own, that he may make thine his own, that is to say, 
if thou be just, righteous, and virtuous, thou livest entirely in God.” 

18. ‘For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in nowise pass from the law till all be fulfilled. 

“ Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of these least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven; but 
whosoever shall do and teach them, the same shall be called great in the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

Whatever general remarks I could make here may be found in the above 
pages, etc. 1 add only, that the phraseology of verse 18 is an imitation of Isa. li. 6 ; 
“The heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a 
garment . . . but my salvation shall be for ever, and my righteousness shall 
not be abolished ;” while its contents are distinctly proclaimed in Isa. xl. 8: 
; The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but the sword of our God shall stand 
jor ever.” 

The doctrine held forth in verse 19 may be found in the Ethics of the Fathers, 
sect. ii. 1: ‘* Observe a slight commandment as the more important one, since 
thou knowest not the reward for the observance.” 

20. “ For I say unto you, That except your righteousness shall exceed that 
Aan Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
eaven.”” 

The reform plan of Christ is but a dim shadow of Isaiah’s, who with glowin 
imagination, yet clear perception and correct judgment, begins (chap. i. 11, 17 
todevelop and exhibit the means for imitating divine mercy, joy and peace, 
love and grace, benevolence and goodness; breaks down with fiery zeal the 
barrier between the Divine and the human (see besides many other passages, 
chap. lvi. 1, and lviii. 1, 11); desires that the universe should be permeated by 
the light of genuine justice (chap. Ix. 18, 20); and concludes his admonitions 
with the same doctrine, chap. lxvi. 1, 3. 

But the Rabbins also most urgently taught the holiness and purification of 
the heart. In treat. Berachoth, sect. i., fol. 5), we find the following sentence : 
“Tt matters not whether the good ye do be much or little, as long as you do it 
for God’s sake ;” which means that everything which we undertake should be 
done from pure motives. 

_ As we meet here with an invective against the Scribes and Pharisees, which 

is found on almost every page of the New Testament, and directed not only 

against their character, but often their doctrines, we deem it proper, with the 

view of enabling our readers to form a correct judgment, to communicate some 

historical facts with regard to the designs and aims of the authors of these sects, 

their views and mode of thinking, and the influence which they exercised over 
moral character of the Jewish nation. 

When, in consequence of the Babylonish captivity, the schools of prophets 
which had been founded by Samuel, and produced, especially in the time of 
David, men of exalted wisdom, did no longer exist, and no one appeared who was 
willing and able further to effect the spiritual and moral development of his 
people, the learned and inspired priest Ezra went to Palestine, in the seventh 
year of the reign of Artachshast (Darius Hystaspes) to accomplish the work of 
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reforming the religious affairs of the Jews, to arrange them according to Mosaic 
principles, and to appoint or dismiss teachers and judges; to which he was 
authorized, as he had so much ingratiated himself with the king and his seven 
counsellors that the jurisdiction of Judea was exclusively placed in his hand 
(Ezra vii. 25,27). Wisely availing himself of the power thus given to him, he 
endeavoured to promote the spiritual culture of his people by the following 
institutions :— 

He called the most gifted and learned men (see Nehemiah viii. 13), according 
to tradition, to the number of 120, to his aid (Megillah, § 17, p. 2), endeavoured 
in conjunction with them (the Great Assembly, mia no wx), to adapt the 
Mosaic law to the new circumstances, and the newly changed religious views of 
the people, and founded synagogues and religious schools, in which the Scrip- 
tures were read, and their contents explained to the people, in order that 
morality, virtue, and justice, these principal pillars of a state, and human society 
in general, might be diffused and promoted. The men educated in these schools 
were called pnmo, Scribes, learned in Scriptures, after the name of their 
founder, spon wy, Ezra the Scribe. 

But the continual reading and study of the Holy Writ by degrees awakened 
a general desire for investigation, and the synagogue was thus soon converted 
into an academy of theology, philosophy, and politics, where doctrines wer 
taught in which original individual views were mixed up with Indian, Egyptian, 
and afterwards also Grecian elements and ideas; and this combination was 
plied to the development, interpretation, extension, and authentication of Biblical 
doctrines. And as Grecian philosophy began with single sentences and proverbs 
of the so-called Seven Sages, so must we regard the profound maxims and 
ascetic doctrines of the first teachers, which are contained in the Lthics of the 
Fathers, and the Aboth of Rabbi Nathan, as the beginning and origin of philo- 
sophical studies among the Jews. Among the noble men who from the time of 
Ezra taught the principles of morality and virtue, we meet also with Antigonus 
of Socho, who flourished in the third century before the Christian era, and who 
probably acquainted with the doctrines of Socrates (Xenophon, Mem. i., 1, 32, 
3; iii. 9,2 15), pronounced the sentence, that doing right, even because it is 
right, and without regard to future reward, was worshipping God, was Religion, 
But in consequence of the conciseness of the language used in this sentence, his 
disciples, Zadok and Baithos, misunderstood its meaning, drew false conclusions 
from it, and adopted the system of the Stoics then flourishing in Greece. 

Since, however, the Bible was and remained the centre and guide of all their 
investigations, it was but natural that their new philosophical system should 
have produced a new mode of interpreting the Bible, and with it a new religious 
sect. 

The maxim of Antigonus, referred to above, runs literally thus: “ Be not 
like servants who serve their master with the view of receiving reward, but be 
like servants who serve their master without the expectation of being rewarded; 
and then only ye will be truly God-fearing (Lthics of the Fathers, i. 3). This 
principle was propagated by the disciples of Zadok and Baithos in the obscure 
phraseology of Antigonus. Allured, probably, by Grecian Stoicism, some 
teachers strove to vindicate this system for Antigonus. They remarked, From 
what motives was this principle advanced ; and why has it been upheld by later 
teachers? Is it to be imagined that a labourer should work the whole day with 
out receiving due reward in the evening? If our fathers had acknowledgeds 
life to come, and the resurrection of the dead, they would never have adopted 
this principle of Antigonus (Aboth of Rabbi Nathan, sect. v.) 

By these and similar reflections they gained many votaries, establisheds 
school of their own, and assumed, after the names of Zadok and Baithos, the 
appellations Sadducees and Baithosians. The former term, however, remained 
preponderant.* 





“ That the Sadducees and Baithosians were regarded by the Rabbins as one 
and the same sect, see Jost’s History of the Israelites (larger work, in 12 vols) 
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They assumed, like the Stoics, two eternal principles of all things, a passive 
one (Hyle, 12) wn), and an active principle, God; hence their system is the 
Dualistic system. It was for this reason that they were designated by their 
opponents as heretics, as we read in Talmuth Horioth, fol. 11): “Who is a 
§adducee ? every idolator.” (Compare also Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 38, a and b, 
and Midrash Rabba, Genesis viii.) Although they regarded their soul as a part 
of the Deity, they nevertheless held it to be perishable, like every other mate- 
rial being ; for they professed the conviction that it was absurd to believe in the 
existence of immaterial things; and it was this conviction that indicated the 
ironical question with regard to the resurrection of the dead which they addressed 
to Christ (Matt. xxii. 23—29). 

The opponents of this system, led by the principle to keep the substance, but 
tocast away the shell, seem to have made an eclectic use of the Grecian philo- 
sophy, assigning as they did high authority to the Socratic Platonic, and Aris- 
totelian schools. 

As votaries of supernaturalism they entertained the following opinions: 

God is an infinite (Midrash Rabba Genesis, Ixviii.), unique, spiritual (treat. 
Chagigah, fol. 15), eternal, necessary, providential Being (Midrash Rabba 
Exodus, iii., and treat. Berachoth, fol. 9), which cannot be conceived by human 
understanding (treat. Berachoth, fol. 31). 

He does not exist in the world, but the whole universe exists in him (Midrash 
Rabba, Ixviii.), wherefore God is also called the “ Infinite Space,” ny». He 
can be perceived only through his works (ibid. chap. i.) As regards the creation, 
they teach that out of the many systems of worlds which were present to his 
wisdom, he created the best possible one, and instituted the best order— 
Optimism (ibid. Gen. iii.) Hence the principle, ‘‘ Whatever God does is well 
done” (ibid. Gen. iii., and treat. Berachoth, fol. 60). As a consequence of this 
principle, which is applicable to both physical and moral evils, they taught that 
we should thank God also for evil events (treat. Berachoth, 34). 

There is no chance on earth, but all that happens is so ordained by God 
(treat. Chullin, fol. 7, b), except virtue and piety, which are entirely left to 
man’s free choice (treat. Berachoth, fol. 16). He, however, who pursues, or 
endeavours to pursue the path of virtue, receives the support of God; whereas 
the designs of him who chooses the way of wickedness are not fixed from above, 
but entirely the fruits of his own choice (treat. Youmah, fol. 38). These prin- 
ciples are based upon Ps. xxxvii. 23, and Prov. xx. 23. 

The soul is a spiritual (Midrash Rabba, Gen. xii., and Lev. iv.), unique, 
simple, everlasting (ibid. Gen. xiv., and Lev. iv.), self-acting being (ibid. Lev. 
iv.) which is called upon to perfect itself in this world, the antechamber of that 
tocome (Lthics of the Fathers, iv. 21), that it may be admitted into the palace, 
the realm of the saints, where it will directly partake of God’s majesty; that is 
to say, where it will increase in moral and intellectual strength in such an ex- 
traordinary degree as to fill it with unspeakable delight, surpassing all joys that 
this earth can afford (ibid. iv. 22). ,They believe in a doctrine of a separate 
creation of the soul, hence maintain its pre-existence (Midrash Rabba, chap. xxiv., 
and other passages). Like Plato (7im., vol. ix., p. 338, and T'heaet., ii., 176,) 
they teach that virtue consisted in imitating God; as the Mechilta observes : 
“We must strive to become like God. As God is gracious and merciful, so be 

1 gracious and merciful,” ete. Or as Moses teaches (Lev. xix. 2): “ Ye 
shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy.” This injunction is further- 
more held forth as the highest principle of virtue and piety. In former times, 
thus it is related in Maccoth, fol. 2 +), they enumerated 613 laws, affirmative and 
peat which had been delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai. But already 

vid taught that all these Mosaic laws could be comprised in eleven principles : 
“To walk uprightly; to work righteousness; to speak the truth; to abstain 
from slander ; to abstain from doing evil unto one’s neighbour ; not to bring any 
Teproach upon one’s fellow-man; to condemn vile persons ; to honour the God- 





Vol. i, p. 66, and appendix, No. 31; Universal History of the Israelites (smaller 
Work, in 2 vols.), vol. i., p. 519. 
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fearing; to swear to one’s own injury and keep the oath ; to lend out mon 
without usury (‘even to the heathens,’ add the rabbins) ; and to protect the in- 
nocent disinterestedly ” (Psalm xv.) The prophet Micah again reduced them to 
three, to wit: ‘‘ To exercise justice; to be benevolent towards every one; and 
to walk humbly before God” (Micah vi. 8). Isaiah, in his turn, reduced them 
to two principles (Ivi. 1): ‘Justice and benevolence ;” and Habakkuk, lastly, 
established one highest principle: ‘* The righteous liveth in his belief,” meaniy 
that God desires the holiness of our sentiments and actions. This holiness, 
however, we can only attain when we elevate ourselves above all that attracts 
our senses, and obey the dictates of reason alone, as it is expressed in these few 
words: ‘“ Let all thy actions be directed to what is divine, sublime (Lthics of the 
Fathers, sect. ii., 2 17), yet in a manner as admits not of the principle “ the aim 
sanctifies the means” (Midrash Rabba, Lev. xxx., and tract. Succah, in several 
places), Similar to the Aristotelian doctrine, that virtue is manifested in seven 
cardinal characteristics: Andria (fortitude), Sofosyne (temperance), Eleuteriotes 
(liberality), MJegaloprepeia (magnificence), Megalopsychia (magnanimity), ete, 
the opponents of the Sadducees teach them seven cardinal virtues: wisdom, 
justice, righteousness, probity, mercy, or meekness, sincerity, and peace (Aboth 
of Rabbi Nathan, sect. 37), but regard, like Aristotle, the virtue of ‘ righteous- 
ness,” Dikaiosyne, vp, since it consists in the observance of all divine and civil 
laws, as the complex of all virtue. This virtue of righteousness balances all 
virtues (tr. Baba Bathra, fol. 9, a.) The Aristotelian doctrine of Autarkeia 
(self-contentedness) is taught as a duty towards one’s self, as Moses Landau most 
ingeniously interpreted in the following proverbs: ‘If 1 am not satisfied with 
myself who could be? But if I think of myself also, what do I accomplish? 
And if I do not work now, when should 1? (Ethics of the Fathers, i. 14). 

The categorical imperative is thus expressed by R. Hillel (100 3.c.z.): “Do 
not unto others as thou wishest not to be done to” (tr. Sabbath, 31, a.) As an 
enlargement upon this highest principle, the same sage teaches: “ Judge not of 
thy neighbour until thou be in his situation (Ethics of the Fathers, ii. 5). 

With this also Leibnitz (in his Nouv. Essai, 48) agrees, saying: “ Le verit- 
able sens de la Regle est, que la place d’autrui est le vrai point de vue pour juger 
equitablement lorsqu’on s’y met.” 

The Scotch philosopher, Adam Smith, who at first studied theology, has 
made this rabbinical doctrine the basis of morals in his Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments. 

They furthermore teach, like Socrates, (Xenophon Mem. iii. 9, 2 5), that 
wisdom consists in practical knowledge. Thus we read (Berachoth, 17) :—The 
aim of wisdom is improvement, and the achievement of good deeds. Again, in 
Ethics of the Fathers i. 17 :—‘ Not study, but the practice thereof is the principal 
thing.’ Practice is man’s destination. ‘“‘ However much thou mayest have 
studied do not boast of it, for thou hast been created for this purpose” (ibid. ii 
9). This alone will enable man to procure salvation: ‘He who hath acquired 
wisdom hath acquired for himself eternal life” (ibid. ii. 8), 

With regard to church government and theological orthodoxy, they establish, 
among other beautiful rules, the following: ‘Do not pass any laws by which 
the majority cannot exist” (Tr. Baba Bathra, 60), which conveys the idea that 
due regard must be paid to local, temporary, and political conditions and cit- 
cumstances whenever religious institutions and ordinances are intended tobe 
established. ‘‘ The rabbinical laws should not be multiplied from too great love 
for the law”’ Hierosol. Talmud, Tr. Nedarim, sect. 9). 

The votaries of this system, in order to distinguish themselves from the 
Sadducees, who had likewise their origin in the midst of the ‘“ Scribes,” De®, 
adopted the name of ‘ Therapeute or Essenees.” Philo calls them “ Hosioi,” 
‘‘the holy ones,” whilst their Hebrew name is mwnp, the Pharisees; either 
because this sect of communists, which grew into existence several decennia 
before that of the Sadducees more closely connected themselves with them when 
they had established themselves than with their adversaries, and were absorbed 





» See Maimonides’s Commentary on this passage. 
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by them; or because the Therapeutz were truly pious men, and respected as 
such by the people. 

In later times, however, they exclusively called themselves Dm2n, ‘the 
sages,” or in Chaldee, yn, ‘‘ the learned.” 

The phrase, “ And hate thy enemy,” is not only not to be found in the law 
of Moses, but stands in diametrical contradiction to both its spirit and its doc- 
trines.© Nothing less was intended by this barefaced misrepresentation than to 
ery down and disgrace Mosaism in the eyes of the Gentiles, who were unac- 
quainted with the Hebrew Bible. 

Some, however, may say that the addition, ‘‘ and hate thy enemy,” is a doc- 
trine of the Pharisees, against whom Christ inveighs here. To this we would 
answer, that the Scribes endorsed and taught, unchanged, the Biblical doctrine, 
that it is God-pleasing to help and love an enemy (Baba Metsia 32) 

That the same doctrine was taught also by the prophets is proved by a 
historical fact narrated in 2 Kings vi. 21, 22: “And the king of Israel said 
unto Elisha when he saw them (the Syrians), My father, shall I smite them ? 
shall I smite them? And he answered, Thou shall not smite them. Wouldst 
thou smite those whom thou hast taken captive with thy sword and with thy 
bow? Set bread before them, that they may eat and drink, and go to their master,” 
ete. Compare also the words of Solomon (Prov. xxv. 21): “If thine enemy be 
hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink.” 
Nay, we are not even permitted to rejoice at our enemy’s misfortune, as we 
read: “ Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth,” etc. (Prov. xxiv. 17). “ Have 
I rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated me, or lifted up myself when 
evil found him ?” etc. (Job xxxi. 29). ‘“ But as for me, when they (my adver- 
saries) were sick, my clothing was sackcloth: I humbled my soul with fasting, 
and my prayer returned into my own bosom. I behaved myself as though he 
had been my friend or brother,” etc. (Ps. xxxv. 13, 14). 


In the same spirit our sages composed the following prayer, to be offered up 


every day: ‘I am ready to fulfil the law (‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself’) with all my heart. Mayest thou, O God! forgive also all mine 
enemies |”? 

The doctrine, therefore, that we should love also our enemy is not a new 
Christian one, but as old as Mosaism itself. Nay, it was clearly and con- 
vincingly taught even among the heathens, before Christianity was known. 

“ But,” says Plutarch, in his moral writings, ‘it proves a noble soul not to 
take revenge on an enemy when opportunity presents itself. But whoever 
does not love a man for the sake of his kind-heartedness, and praises him for 
his righteousness, when he sympathizes with his distressed enemy, takes care 
of his children and substance zealously and readily, bears with him a black 
soul, made of stone or iron.” And Cicero teaches (De officiis, lib. i. chap. xxv.) : 
“Nee vero audiendi graviter qui inimicis irascendum putabunt, idque magnanimi 
tt fortis viri esse censebunt. Nihil enim laudabilius, nihil magno et preclaro viro 
dignius placabillitate atque clementia.” (‘* Nor, indeed, are those to be listened 
to who consider that we ought to cherish a bitter resentment against our 
enemies, and this is characteristic of a high-minded and brave man. For 
nothing is more noble, nothing more worthy of a great and a good man than 
placability and clemency.” 

45. “ That ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven ; for 
he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the 
Just and unjust.” 

To base the doctrine of love for our enemy upon the fact that God loves his 
adversaries, the bad and unrighteous, nor deprives them of rain and sunshine, 
or,ina wider sense of the phrase, of general benefits, is logically incorrect. 





_* It is, indeed, strange how Christ could have made the above assertion. 
Can there be a higher, more sublime doctrine of love for our enemy than that 
contained in Deut. xxiii. 7; ‘* Thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian, for thou wast 


eetmnger in his land?” This passage alone covers the whole question.—Trans- 
ator, 
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For it is inconceivable that the Supreme justice and love, which are equitably 
bestowed upon all, should directly or indirectly afford benevolent assistance to 
injustice. God loves not his adversaries, as Sirach says (3, 5, 6): ‘ Think not 
his (the Lord’s) mercy is great; he will be pacified for the multitude of my 
sins: for merey and wrath (punishment) come from him, and his indignation 
resteth upon sinners.” 

If God bestows general benefits upon the wicked, he does so not from love 
for them, but for this reason, because he would not, on their account, change 
the beautiful order of the universe. If he were to punish the foolish aberr- 
tions of men by changes in nature, indeed, he would be soon compelled to 
destroy the whole universe! This was long ago expressed by the Jewish elders 
in Rome. Being asked by some philosophers why God, if he really abhorred 
idolatry, did not destroy the idols, they replied, If such things alone were wor. 
shipped whose existence could be dispensed with without endangering the 
universal order, the Lord would long ago have destroyed them; but sun, moon, 
and stars, nay, even animals and human beings, being worshipped as gods, 
should the Supreme Being destroy the universe on account of fools? No; 
Nature retains her ordinary course, and the stiff-necked fools who do not listen 
to better instruction will have to give account thereof on some future day 
(treat. Abodoh Sarah, 54, b.) 

And when we take the above verse 45 in its more limited and real meaning, 
we shall find that it is incorrect also with regard to facts. When we consider 
that Christ, according to Matthew x. 29, 30, adhered to the true opinion that 
nothing on earth happens by chance, not even the falling of a sparrow, but is 
worked out by the will of our heavenly Father; he must consequently concede 
this also, that when too dry or too rainy a season destroys the crop, and thus 
causes famine and a host of miseries in many countries, this does not happen by 
chance, or is to be ascribed to blind fate, but is so ordained, as already Moses 
and the prophets taught, by God himself, as a punishment for the sinners, 
Hence, God deprives the unrighteous of sunshine and rain, since it can be, and 
is done, without the least perceptible change of nature. 

tegarding the true motive for the love of our enemy, I refer to my remarks 
made above on verses 43 and 44, which I have partially derived from Malachi 
ii. 10, where we read: ‘“‘ Have we not all one Father? Hath not one God created 
us? Why then do we deal treacherously every man against his brother, by 
profaning the covenant of our fathers ? 

46. “ For if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? Do not 
even the publicans the same ? 

47. ‘“ And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than others? 
Do not even the publicans so ?” 

The same doctrine is taught by the Scribes (Ethics of the Fathers, v. 18): 
* Four qualities are found with man; one says, Whatever is mine is mine, and 
whatever is thine is thine. This is the character of the ordinary men, or as 
others assert, was the custom of Sodom. Another says, Whatever is thine is 
mine, and whatever is mine is thine. This is the custom of the vulgar. Another 
again says, What is mine is thine, and what is thine is thine. This constitutes 
the character of the pious. Another, lastly, says, What is mine is mine, and 
what is thine is mine also. This is the character of the wicked.” 

That we have to fulfil the duties of brotherly love towards every one, whether 
or not he be one of our acquaintance, whether or not he belong to our creed and 
country, is most urgently enjoined upon us in many passages of the Old Biblical 
Scriptures, but especially in Lev. xix. 33, 34: “And if a stranger sojourn with 
thee in your land ye shall not vex him. But the stranger that dwelleth with 
you shall be unto you as one born among you, and thou shalt love him as thy- 
self; for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. Iam the Lord your God.” 

48. “ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 

In whatever way we may interpret this verse, it is entirely incorrect. If it 
means to convey the idea that we should attain on earth to the perfection of God 
himself, we ask, is this possible? How can poor mortal man exhaust the 
fathomless fount of virtue? Man can never, even by the most strenuous exet- 
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tions, reach divine perfection, as it is said (1 Kings viii. 46), and confirmed by 
sound reason: ‘“ There is no man that sinneth not;” or (Ecclesiastes vii. 20), 
“For there is not a just man upon earth, that doeth good and sinneth not.” 
Again: If we assume that the above verse enjoins upon us the duty of imitating 
God, who loves the sinners though they are his adversaries, it is but a repetition 
of what verse 45 contains ; and if this be really so, it contains the same incorrect 
reasonings on the love for our enemies as that verse. 

We believe, on the contrary, that it is but an imitation of Leviticus xix. 2, 
where we read, “Speak unto the congregation of the children of Israel, and 
enjoin upon them, Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy.” Yet the 
changed phraseology of Matthew has in a high degree missed the original. If 
we assume that the term wry, “ holy,” must be taken in a moral sense, express- 
ing, as Kant has it, “the highest concord between the divine will and the law 
of nature ;” that therefore the phrase, ‘‘ and ye shall be holy,” enjoins upon us 
the precept to do and learn but what is true and salutary, no objection whatever 
can be made, especially as the precept contains also an excellent rule of life 
which every man can most faithfully observe. On the other hand, if we take 
the term “holy” in this acceptation, ‘separated from the vulgar,” “ conse- 
erated,” “ pure,” “stainless,” this precept contains again nothing that would 
surpass human power, and may, therefore, be well followed as our guide in 
all ou ractions. 


Climate and Seasons of Palestine.—The seasons of the Holy Land are properly 
two—the rainy and the dry. The rainy season commences in the latter part of 
October, or early in November; and the first autumn showers appear to be what 
is meant in the Bible by the “ first” or the “former” rain. ‘“ In Autumn,” 
Dr. Robinson observes, “‘ the whole land has become dry and parched, the 
cisterns are nearly empty, the few streams and fountains fail, and all nature 
physical and animal looks forward with longing to the return of the rainy season. 
Mists and clouds begin to make their appearance, and showers occasionally to 
fall; the husbandman sows his seed, and the thirsty earth is soon drenched with 
an abundance of rain.” 

These showers come up from the west or south-west. Thus our Lord says, 
“When ye see a cloud arise out of the west, straightway ye say, There cometh 
ashower; and so it is.”’ ‘Thus, also, after the three years’ drought in the time 
of King Ahab, the messenger of Elijah, posted on Mount Carmel, and looking 
out over the Mediterranean, saw at length “a little cloud rise out of the sea like 
aman’s hand;” this grew and spread towards the land, and soon “ the heaven 
was black with clouds and wind, and there was a great rain.” (1 Kings xviii. 
44, 45.) 

A few fine days follow these “early rains” of November, and afford the 
farmer an opportunity to sow his wheat and barley in the moistened earth. 
Then the rainy season sets in, with frequent showers, often heavy and accom- 
panied with thunder and lightning. One of these thunder storms David describes 
in Psalm xxix., where he shows us the storm gathering upon the sea, bursting 
on the coast, rocking Mount Lebanon, and sweeping across the land, while in 
the temple the awe-struck people adore the mighty God of Israel. 

During January and February the mean temperature of Jerusalem is 47 deg. 
4min. Snow sometimes falls, but does not rest long on the ground. The cold 
is not severe, and the frosts only touch the surface of still waters, without 
penetrating the earth. From November to March there is an abundance of 
moisture to loosen and fertilize the soil, and bring forth the grain—which, as 
the spring sun returns, grows rapidly. The rains, however, now become less 
frequent, and after March there are only a few highly-prized showers; the 
“latter rain,” of Scripture, Deut. xi. 14., serving to swell and ripen the growing 
crops, which the hot sun soon after brings to maturity. Dr. Robinson records 
athunder storm in May, with heavy rains; but considers it a very unusual 
phenomenon in Jerusalem. 

In April and May the barley and wheat ripen and are harvested ; and after- 
wards in succession, apricots, almonds, figs, dates, grapes, olives, &e. Mean- 
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while, not a drop of rain falls from the sky. Day after day its clear blue remaing 
unbroken by a passing cloud. Rain in harvest time would be a memorable phe- 
nomenon, or even a remarkable interposition of Providence, as in the days of 
Samuel, 1 Sam. xii. 16-18. Only “the dew of heaven from above,” falling 
plentifully during the night, mitigates the parching heat. Toward the close of 
this season “ the total absence of rain destroys the verdure of the fields, and 
gives to the whole landscape the aspect of drought and barrenness. The only 
green thing which remains, is the foliage of the scattered fruit-trees, and occa- 
sionally vineyards and fields of millet.” 

Yet the heat is not excessive, on the high table lands at least; the ave 
temperature in July being 77 deg. 3 min. The climate therefore is justly 
regarded as healthy and invigorating. An occasional hot wind, however, from 
the southern or eastern desert, parches everything with its stifling heat. On 
the sea-coast, also, and in the sunken valley of the Jordan, the heat is sometimes 
extreme, and the climate is prejudicial to strangers.—American Messenger. 


: cone Books.—The following are from a recent catalogue of Mr. Kerslake 
of Bristol :— 

5185. Ancient Manuscript upon Vellum:—The Salisbury Pie,—Regula de 
— historijs incohoandi, ect., written in red and black, small 4to., original 

inding. 

This is one of the service books of the ancient Church of England, which 
were superseded by the Book of Common Prayer; and has the undivided dis- 
tinction of being the only book which is the subject of direct criticism in that 
book, where it is complained that ‘‘ the number and hardness of the rules called 
the Pie, and the manifold changings of the service” (to which this book is 
specially intended as the guide) ‘‘ was the cause that to turn the book only was 
so hard and intricate a matter, that many times there was more business to find 
out what should be read, than to read it when it was found out.” Concerning 
the service of the Church. 

5186 An ancient Manuscript Song Book, both Scottish and English dialects, 
with music, Canto, oblong 4to., curious old gilt binding, dated 1611, 41. 14s. 

5187 Theologia Teiitsch. Qs’ Das ist ain edels vnd kostlichs biich lin, von 
rechtem verstannd, was Adam vnd Christus sey, vnd wie Adam in vnns ster- 
ben, vnd Christus ersteen soll, etc., 1518. (With preface, by Doctor Martinus 
Luther, Augustiner zu Wittenberg, gedruckt zu Augspurg, 1518), with a bold 
and well-designed woodcut border, 4to. 

This copy contains a great number of manuscript extracts from “ Doct. Johan. 
Tauler,”’ of parallel passages, entirely in the hand-writing of Martin Luther. 
They amount to five closely written pages, besides many which are entered on 
the margins. Each MS. passage is headed with “ Thauler” or “ Doct. Johan. 
Thauler.” 

It has been said that in consequence of the word “ Teiitsch ” in the title of 
this translation being mistaken for an adjective instead of an adverb, this book 
has obtained the title of Theologia Germanica, or Theologia Teutonica, by which 
it is well known. 

5157 Antiphonarium proprium et commune sanctorum secundum ordinem 
sancte Romane ecclesie. summa cum diligentia reuisum: atque fideli studio 
emendatum per religiosum fratrem Franciscum de Brugis ordinis minorum 
regularis obseruantie de prouintia sancti Antonij. (all the above red), Cum gratia 
et priuilegio. (in black), fleur de lys, etc., “‘ L. A.” (in red), printed by Lucas 
Antonius Junta about 1510. No date nor place. Printed in a fine large black 
letter type, red and black, with wood engravings, and with musical notes 
throughout, imperial folio, 238 leaves, complete. y 

Prefixed is a tract on the art of singing, by the editor Franciscus de Brugis, 
with a figure of a gigantic hand illustrating the musical scale. 

This is believed to be the only copy known of this magnificent and most 
important product of the press of the Giunte. It appears to have been unknown 
to Bandini the special historian of the press, and to all other recorders of books. 
5160 Ancient Manuscript, formerly the property of Lincoln Cathedral. Ven. 
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Bedw de Gestis Anglorum libr, 14th century, blue and red initials, folio, some- 
what decayed, newly bound, half calf. 

“Hune librum legauit Willms dadyngton quondam vicarius de Barton supra 
humbre . ecclesie Lincoln . ut esset sub custodia Vicecancellarii.”” Most of this 
ancient inscription is still legible, but so long ago as 1515 it must have been 
decayed, and was then copied on the opposite page, with the following addition, 
in the same hand :— 


ss sese 


Dominicalis G et Anno pp henrici octavi sexto.” 

Modern hand:—‘‘ Nunc e libris Johis Thoresby de Leeds—empt: Execu- 
tor. Tho: Dni: Fairfax, 1673.” Also a reference to Cat. MSS. Anglie, p. 
180, No. 3892, Codd. Fairfax, where it will be found entered thus:—Beda de 
Gestis Anglorum.” 


Parties in the Time of the Maccabees.—A small people, scarcely heeded by its 
very masters at the period immediately following its exile, whose territory ap- 

red only as an appendage to another large agglomeration of provinces, and 
which, at the close of the period impressed with apprehension the mightiest 
people of the ancient world, through its bearing and internal greatness; a reli- 
gious community, at first still and retired into itself, scarcely known beyond its 
own boundaries, whose name yet resounded at the conclusion of the period far 
and wide, over continents and seas, arousing both friends and enemies; two 
families, whose origin is lost in obscurity, and which, when merit or favourable 
circumstances had placed the fate of the people in their hands, at first led 
it toa flourishing state and afterwards to its ruin—such constitute the subjects 
of the period treated. On account of such contrasts the history of this period 
is the most interesting and attractive, whilst it is also the most eventful ; within 
the narrow bounds of scarcely three centuries there is a fulness of events which 
raise astonishment and admiration; the thorough remodelling of the nations of 
the earth in regard to religion, customs, and mode of thinking, dates its origin 
from this epoch, and has its root in the soil of this people. For the configura- 
tion of Judaism these centuries formed the real period of regeneration, and it 
is they who have scattered the seed for the successive thousands of years, and 
laid down the germs. 

Viewed superficially and externally the period bears a political character. It 
commences with an unexpected victory of a handful of enthusiastic combatants 
over a superior enemy, and concludes with a sanguinary defeat of the whole 
nation in a struggle with the world ruling Rome, the interval being character- 
ised by complications which draw Jewish history into the sphere of mankind’s 
history. There emerge in it heroes, princes, and generals, whose votes in the 
councils of nations were not without their weight. The victory of the Cesarian 
monarchy over the old Roman republic was essentially promoted by the Jewish 
arms. A Jewish prince exercised a decisive influence upon the resolution of the 
Roman sway-bearers. The part taken by a general of Jewish descent raised an 
emperor, and contributed towards snatching the Roman monarchy from a san- 
guinary anarchy. Nevertheless, political advancement was not the motive 
power of this period. The population did not wish for authority or influence 
over foreign nations, but for undisturbed and uncontracted exercise of their 
religious laws in all their rigour and in all their details. Its struggle against 
external and internal enemies had for its object only the preservation of the law. 
The strivings for independence and liberty with Syrians and Romans, and the 
bitterness against these nations, had their ultimate cause in the religious im- 
pulse of the period. At no other period had Judaism met with such enthusiastic 
devotion, and such extensive recognition. In the subsequent period its adher- 
ents knew how to die for it; but it was in the present that they knew how to 
live for it, and to shape all relations of the state in unison with the guage of 
teligion. The period after the exile not only begat resigned martyrs, but also 
courageous defenders of Judaism. 

. The fundamental character of this period is, therefore, undoubtedly religious ; 
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from the religious impulse arose both the sympathies for and antipathies against 
leader and ruler, the affection and disaffection to parties, nay the partizanship 
which pervades the period, from its commencement to its very end, drew its 
existence and its duration solely from this source. That party was able to find 
adherents and to maintain itself which clung most to Judaism, identifying 
itself most thoroughly therewith. Two parties which pursued only world} 

objects vanished without leaving any trace behind, whilst the others, with a reli, 
gious motto—or rather one, only under various metamorphoses and names— 
continued to the end, and beyond that period. In the beginning, Assideans 
enter the arena against the contemners of the law and the power supporting 
them; laying hold, as it were, with one hand on Holy Writ and the other on the 
sword; and it was with their help that the Asmoneans were enabled to place 
themselves at the head of the movement. When the Asmonians, dazzled by 
the lustre of the crown, gradually became worldly, the same party, under the 
name of Pharisees, assumed an antagonistic attitude, and wrested the power 
from their hands. When a portion of the Pharisees, weary of the struggle 
against the power of the Romans and the Herodians, withdrew to the peace of 
the house of study, another portion revolted at the rapidly increasing worldli- 
ness, under the name of Zealots, erected the standard of insurrection, inflaming 
the whole nation with its own zeal for law and liberty, and devoting itself to 
death. After the destruction of the Zealots, the Assideans still continued their 
activity on the blood-stained battle field in a twofold form, as Pharisees or Ta- 
naides, they begat out of themselves Talmudism, which sways the whole sub- 
sequent period of the Jewish history, and as Esseans they let go forth from 
their lap Christianity, which has imparted religiousness, severed from Judaism 
to the heathenish world, gradually drawing Greece and Rome, and all move- 
ments of the time, within its sphere. 

Such are the springs of the period, the spiritual motive power of which is form- 
ed by Judaism. In this movement external and internal causes so coincide, that 
it betrays imperfect knowledge to tear asunder the internal bond, and to divide the 
history of the period into that of the war and learning. The chiefs of the Sanhen- 
rin, the founders of parties and the leaders of the people, occupy the foreground 
of this period by the side of the princes and the warriors. Simon ben Shetach’s 
anti-Sadducean Sanhedrical decrees, and Shammai’s harsh prohibitions formed as 
efficient constituents thereof as the assumption of power by the Asmoneans and 
Herod’s egotistical tyranny. All conspicuous personages, who may be consid- 
ered as the prime movers of the history, however much they differed in indivi- 
duality and mental powers, yet bear the impress of the same characteristics of 
the period. The Asmonean princes, Jonathan, Simon, Hyrkan, the Pharisees, 
Simon ben Shetach, Hillel, and Shammai, the Zealots, Judah the Galilean, 
Eleaser ben Anania, and John of Giskala, the Alexandrine Aristobul, and 
Philo, however different from each other, were yet fed at the same bosom, and 
aspired after the preservation, promotion, and glorification of Judaism, although 
their conception thereof, and the means for it, varied. If the fundamental 
religious character of the period be thus proved, it may with justice, when its 
combination with the political exterior is considered, be called the political 
religious epoch. If it be commenced with the return from the Babylonian 
exile it may be divided into three portions or periods. 

The first period is formed by the time of the gradual growth into a nation 
of the returned colony ; it commences with the return from exile, and concludes 
with the appearance of the Maccabees, or rather, with the death of Judah Mae- 
cabee, since this first movement only gave the impulse, without obtaining a 
permanent result (B. c. £., 536—160). 

The second period is that of the flourishing state. The nation attained to 
independence and greatness only after the death of Judah Maccabee ; through 
the exertions of the three first Asmonean princes it occupies in the rank of 
Asiatic peoples a worthy position, and free from external restraint developes 
itself internally; but it is only for a short interval, as the time for blooming, by 
its nature, is only of short duration (B.c.£., 160—105). 

The third period is that of decay and ruin, brought about by the discord of 
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the brothers of the last Asmoneans and the interference of the Romans (8.c..., 
105—70 a.c.£). 

Judea remained the seat of the events, only now and then it was transferred 
to Alexandria, the countries of the Euphrates, Syria, and Rome.—Dr. Graetz. 


Hebrew Literature.—The Jewish Chronicle says :—‘‘ Many of our readers, 
especially those interested in Hebrew literature, will recollect Rabbi Hirsch 
Blelman, who some years ago assiduously copied Hebrew manuscripts in the 
Bodleian library, and subsequently took his abode in London, where he published 
several works. Mr. Edelman afterwards went to Berlin, where he settled, but 
soon died, his intellectual powers having been previously greatly impaired. 
Family misfortunes are said to have brought on the catastrophe.” The same 
respectable Journal, under the head of “ How is it that Hebrew Writings are 
sometimes found buried in the Ground?” has the following interesting para- 
graph :—‘‘ Some sensation has lately been created in the continental literary world 
by the unexpected reintegration of a Caraitic manuscript in the imperial library 
of St. Petersburg, originally coming from Cairo by some loose leaves, evidently 
belonging to the same volume, brought from the Crimea, whither they had been 
carried from Jerusalem, where they had been buried before. Dr. Tischendorf, 
who had procured the originally defective manuscript, in a letter to the imperial 
librarian, shares his astonishment at the extraordinary manner in which the 
missing leaves had been recovered. This functionary writes, ‘ What may have 
induced the Caraitic community at Jerusalem to bury some leaves of its manu- 
script, whilst the remainder wandered into Egypt, remains uncertain; that 
they should, however, meet again at St. Petersburg, was certainly not dreamt 
of by those who mutilated the manuscript. The erudite Dr. Steinschneider, 
in noticing in the new number of his ‘‘ Hebraische Bibliographie ” (Hammaskir) 
this correspondence, observes: ‘To us the matter admits of a simple explana- 
tion, by supposing that the same leaves became accidentally loosened at the 
time that the manuscript wandered to Cairo, and consequently remained at 
Jerusalem. They were then, in consequence of the well-known veneration of 
Jews for the very fragments of Hebrew writings, on account of the name of 
God (Shemoth) which they might contain, removed out of the way, in order to 
protect them from the profane use which is often made of waste paper. It is 
this veneration to which the discovery of several valuable ancient printed frag- 
ments is due. Books, however, were sometimes also buried from superstitious 
motives, as stated by Wagenseil (Sotah, 1180). With this custom may be 
compared that of the Turks, who consign the copies of the Koran executed by 
the sultans to the tombs in which the bodies are deposited. Hebrew works, 
however, were also, buried in times of persecution, in order to save them from 
destruction. Thus, the burial of books has sometimes preserved literary 
treasures, and at others robbed us of them.’ ” 


Archeological Institute—Nov. 5, Professor Donaldson in the chair. The 
Rev. C. W. Bingham gave a detailed account of a tesselated pavement at Dor- 
chester Castle, which had apparently been erected on the site of a Roman villa. 
He sent a photographic representation of the mosaic design, printed in carbon 
by a new process, of which this is the first specimen. It is produced by Mr. 
Pouncy, of Dorchester, and is supposed to be wholly imperishable; whilst pho- 
tographs printed in the usual manner are inferior in clearness and beauty, as 
also in durability. The pavement has been removed very successfully to the 
chapel of Dorchester Castle, under the care and direction of the governor of the 
gaol, Mr. Lawrence, to whom its preservation is due. Several mosaic floors had 
previously been brought to light at Dorchester, one of which is preserved in the 
County Museum ; and, although of a less striking class of art than the pave- 
ments with figures found at Cirencester and Woodchester, they prove the extent 
of Roman occupation in Dorset. Professor Donaldson adverted to the variety 
and beauty of works of this description in England, such as the floors discovered 
at Leicester, in Yorkshire, and other counties. One of the most remarkable 
examples—that formerly to be seen at Northleigh, Oxfordshire—had totally 
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perished, through neglect of keeping up the building which served to protect it 
from frost ; and it is much to be feared that the remarkable mosaics and villa at 
Bignor, in Sussex, must speedily be destroyed through a similar cause. Mr. F, 
Carrington, Recorder of Wotton Basset, read some curions notices of usages at 
baptisms, marriages, and funerals at Monmouth and South Wales. He cited 
certain instances of the baptism of an infant on the coffin of the mother, 
deceased shortly after its birth, and this took place either at the parent’s funeral 
or in the church porch; the water being occasionally placed on the coffin 
instead of in the font. He gave an account of the bidding previously to 4 
wedding, when the relatives of the betrothed couple are invited to assemble and 
present their wedding gifts; also of the bride’s ale on the wedding morning; 
the procession to church, with the fiddler, and the peculiar custom known as 
the horse wedding, when the nuptial party mount and scamper across coun 

to the church as if in a steeple chase. Among funeral practices Mr. Carrington 
instanced the offering money on the communion table—possibly a relic of Roman 
Catholic times—and originally intended to provide prayers for the deceased; 
also the decoration of graves on Palm Sunday, and certain other local customs. 
Mr. Burges described the mural paintings lately brought to light in Charlwood 
church, Surrey, and preserved through the good taste and zealous exertions of 
the rector, the Rev. T. Burningham. The subjects portrayed are the legends of 
St. Nicholas, St, Edmund, St. Margaret, and St, Eulalia, with a remarkable 
representation of the allegorical subject, known as ‘‘ Les trois vifs et les trois 
morts,” of which other examples, but of later date, exist at Battle, and in several 
Norfolk churches. Mr. Burges gave some valuable remarks on the processes of 
art employed in these paintings, which may be attributed to the times of 
Edward II., a subsequent addition in the fifteenth century having apparently 
concealed great part of the first design. Mr. Yates offered some observations 
on Roman metallurgy in Britain, and produced facsimiles of inscriptions upon 
blocks of lead found in Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and other localities, bear- 
ing the names of Hadrian, Vespasian, and several emperors. Mr. Augustus 
Franks noticed the curiously ornamented coffin of lead, a relic of Roman times, 
lately dug up in Shadwell Docks. Amongst objects of interest brought for 
inspection were the matrix of a seal of Lady Jane Grey, during the brief term 
of her titular reign; it is in Mr. Bernhard Smith’s collection; drawings by Mr. 
Burges of the paintings discovered at Charlwood, and of mural paintings in 
Jersy ; an exquisite illuminated service book, from the library of Mr. W. Tite, 
M.P.; several fine medieval enamels, caskets, reliquaries, etc., contributed by 
Mr. Webb and Mr. Farrer. Mr. Rohde Hawkins brought a beautiful ivory 
mirror-case carved with subjects of romance, and the matrix of the Chapter Seal 
of Udine, lately obtained at Venice. The Rev. J. Beck exhibited several per- 
sonal ornaments, relics of ancient usages, collected in Sussex, and a specimen 
of richly decorated hangings of leather, stamped and painted, representing 
Meleager and the Boar. It was brought from an old mansion in Oxfordshire.— 
Dec. 3. Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in the chair. A commu- 
nication was received regarding the proposed excavations at Wroxeter, near 
Shrewsbury, the Roman Uriconium. The proposition lately made at the meeting 
of the Shropshire and North Wales Antiquarian Society, when the president, 
Beriah Botfield, Esq., M.P., offered a contribution of fifty guineas towards the 
exploration of that interesting site, had been taken up with great spirit. The 
Duke of Cleveland, on whose estates the ruins of the Roman city exist, had 
cordially given his consent; and liberal subscriptions promise to ensure the 
complete investigation of the remains, which will doubtless bring to light 
numerous valuable relics of ancient art, to enrich the museum at Shrewsbury. 
Mr. Calvert, brother of the Consul of Great Britain on the coasts of Asia Minor, 
gave a very interesting report of his excavations in the Troad, illustrated by 
numerous drawings of sepulchral and other antiquities discovered. A memoir 
by Mr. Alexander Nesbitt was read, relating to certain vestiges of the Knights 
Templars in Worcestershire, and the memorials of the deceased members of the 
order, characterised by peculiar symbols. Mr. Westwood related the results of 
his recent tour in the North of Europe, and of various relics which he had 
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it noticed in Denmark, Holland, and other countries. Mr. Waller sent for exami- 
at nation a rubbing of a remarkable incised slab from a church near Tongres, in 
F. Belgium. It is the figure of a knight deceased in 1279, and represents him 
at with banner, armorial ailettes and shield, and various singular details of cos- 
ted tume. Mr. Waller gave an account of this and some other remarkable engraved 
er, memorials in Belgium. 
_ Syro- Egyptian.—Jan. 11.—The Rev. Dr. Hewlett in the chair.—“ On the 
a Triple Mummy Case of Aroeri-ao, an Egyptian-pricst,” by Messrs. Sharpe and 
nd Bonomi. Mr. Bonomi described this valuable case, or rather cases, which were 
ig; sent to England by Mr. Salt, and are now in the possession of Dr. Lee, at 
as Hartwell. Mr. Pettigrew unrolled the mummy contained in the innermost case 
try at the Royal Institution in 1836. The name of the embalmed man was at that 
ton time read as Asiriao. Mr. Sharpe described the various pictures and writings 
an in the different cases, confining himself, however, more particularly to those on 
od; the arched top of the outer case. Among the more interesting pictures was one 
ns, ofa boat, in which Horus Ra is seated, steered by Horus the son of Isis, and 
0d pushed forward by the deceased priest. In another, the blue vault of heaven is 
: of represented by the goddess Neith, while beneath is the deceased with two 
: of bodies. His earthly body is red, and is in the act of falling to the ground; 
ble whilst his spiritual or heavenly body is blue, and stands upright, raising his 
018 hands to heaven. In this interesting way did the Egyptians express in a picture 
ral their belief in the immortality of the soul. It is remarkable that the mummy- 
of case of the grandfather of Aroeri-ao, who appears to have been an eminent 
of member of the priesthood, and to have belonged to a family of wealth and 
tly distinction, is in the Museum of the College of Surgeons of London. 
ns 
on Syro-Egyptian.—Feb. 8.—The Rev. Dr. Hewlett in the chair.—A paper was 
ar- read, being ‘‘ Observations on the Syriac Language and Literature,” by the Rev. 
tus Mr. Cowper. The writer remarked that the Syriac language was not peculiar 
es, to Syria, but was at various times spoken over a large part of Western Asia. 
for It is one of the Shemitic languages. When it originated is unknown, but in all 
rm probability at an early period. ‘The documents now extant in Syria are all sub- 
Mr. sequent to the Christian era. The language had a distinct alphabet, and was 
in characterized by dialectic peculiarities. It received successive additions from 
ite, various quarters, and at length ceased to be spoken, although a real Neo-Syriac 
by is now in use among the Khaddis or Nestorians in Kurdistan. The character 
ory and period of the various known translations of the Scriptures; the leading 
eal authors and translators ; the introduction and history of the Syriac literature in 
er- Europe ; the collections of Syriac MSS. in European libraries ; their value and 
en importance; and the desirableness of promoting the study of the language and 
ing literature, were all dwelt upon at length by the author. 
nu- Royal Asiatic Society—Jan. 22nd. Col. Sykes, M.P., President, in the 
ear chair. Sir Henry Rawlinson exhibited a cast of an ancient Himyaritic inscrip- 
ing tion, from a bronze tablet found in the neighbourhood of Sana, a transcript and 
nt, version of which he read to the meeting, and promised a paper on the subject for 
the the Society’s journal. Sir Henry also read a letter which accompanied the in- 
‘he scription, the writer of which informs him that a large number of similar inscrip- 
aad tions on bronze exist at the same place, and that he hopes to be able to obtain 
the casts of them. The Rev. J. Edkins, of Shanghai, read a paper entitled “A Sketch 
sht of Buddhist Mythology, as represented in a Chinese Sheet-tract.” This sheet 
ry. contained a series of more than 130 pictorial sketches, illustrative of the successive 
or, steps through which the disciple passes from hell, the lowest of the six states em- 
by braced in the metempsychosis to the point of perfect perception, when he becomes 
oir equal to the highest Bodhisattwas. Round the figures, and on the margin of the 
hts sheet, are descriptive notes of the various states represented by the figures. The 
the tract constitutes a sort of Buddhist “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” At the foot of the sheet 
7 are seen, next to the Avichi Naraka and other hells, representations of the animal 
1a 


stage, the state of Pretas, of Asuras, of men, and of Devas. Among the Devas are 
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figures of Brahma, Indra Sakra, and other Hinda divinities. The disciple passes 
step by step through these states, till he takes his place among the immediate fol. 
lowers of Buddha. After passing beyond the condition of Devas, there are four 
ranks through which he must proceed on the path to the Nirvana; but these 
ranks are very minutely subdivided. In the Buddhist metaphysics great use is 
made of number. There are ten degrees of faith, ten of confirmation, etc. This 
extended use of number, so common to the logic of metaphysics, assisted the 
maker of this sketch in describing pictorially the successive crises in the Buddhist 
interior life. Among these, a life of Buddha is introduced in six scenes, from the 
time he left his father’s palace till he entered into the Nirvana. Most of the 
higher personages are seated on the lotus, an honour not given to the Devas of 
the popular HindG mythology. The means for progress in the path to perfec. 
tion are found in attention to the mind itself; in Chinese siz (mind) figured at 
the top of the entire series, and the constant use of the invocation—Namo Ami- 
tabha Buddha. Many of the higher personages represented in this tract, although 
only intended as signs of ideas or mental states, have come to be popularly adored 
as divinities. They might, therefore, be called a new pantheon, elevated above 
the ordinary Hindi pantheon, and they are revered as such by the inhabitants 
of Buddhist countries. 


Royal Asiatic Society.—Feb. 19. Colonel Sykes, M.P., in the chair. Pro. 
fessor H. H. Wilson completed the reading of his analysis of the Travels of 
Hiouen Thsang, a Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, who visited India and the conti- 
guous countries to the north and north-west, in the first half of the seventh 
century, A.p.; and who, after a journey of some twenty-five thousand miles, 
and a sojourn of seventeen years, returned to his own country, bringing with 
him a journal of the observations he had made during his long pilgrimage, 
Professor Wilson observed that Hiouen Thsang appears not to have published 
any account of his lengthened wanderings, but that two of his disciples wrote, 
and gave to the world, a biography of their master, of which his diary forms the 
chief portion; and this was translated in 1853 by M. St. Julien, who has very 
recently published a translation of another Chinese work called the “ Si-yu-ki,” 
which was said to be compiled from Sanscrit sources, but which was most pro- 
bably obtained from the Travels of Hiouen Thsang, and in a great measure 
— in his own words. An analysis of the ‘ Si-yu-ki,’” made by M. de 8t. 

f{artin with reference toa map of Central Asia, which was printed with M. 
Julien’s translation, complete the materials from whence the paper was written; 
and they give a better account of the journey of Hiouen Thsang, and of the 
state of Central Asia in the seventh century than can be gathered by a native 
of China from the original works. Professor Wilson observed that Hiouen 
Thsang was one of those early Chinese travellers who went to India for the sole 
purpose of visiting as a pilgrim the holy places of the Buddhist faith ; and that 
their writings were chiefly interesting as giving some account of the country at 
a time when nothing was derivable from other sources, owing to the singular 
deficiency of anything geographical and historical throughout all Indian litera- 
ture, which was only supplied in any considerable degree by the Mahommedan 
writers, long after the period of the Buddhist pilgrimages. At the same time, 
much of the interest which might have been expected from these Chinese jour- 
nals was destroyed by the almost exclusive attention of the writers to an ac- 
count of Buddhist institutions, and of the relics of Buddha. Professor Wilson 
acer a high enlogium on M. Julien’s work, and the admirable way in which 

e had succeeded in getting the Sanscrit names out of the uncouth forms in 
which they were entangled by the Chinese mode of writing; and he had given 
tables of Sanscrit equivalents for Chinese characters, which cannot fail to be es- 
sentially useful to all who may in future investigate ancient Indian history from 
Chinese sources. Hiouen Thsang began his journey in 629 a.p. at Leang-cheou, 
in the north-west of China; went to the country of the Ouigurs (I-gou), and 
thence westward, in a line north of the great desert of Gobi, as far as Talas (Ta- 
los-se), on the Jaxartes, his furthest northern point. Talas was then, as n0W, 
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chiefly inhabited by Turks (Tou-kioué). He then proceeds to Samarkand (Sa- 
mo-kien), and to Bamian (Tan-yen-na), where he saw the colossal statues which 
have been described by Burnes. From Bamian he goes south and west ; crosses 
the Hindu Kush, and passes into India, by the Taxila of the Greeks, through the 
Punjab to Muttra (Ma-thou-lo), Canouje (Kei-jo-kio-ché), where he notices the 
legend of the hump-backed damsel (Kamja Kubja) from the Ramayana; and 
proceeds along the valley of the Ganges, noticing especially Kapilavestu (Kie- 
pi-lo-fa-su-tu), the birth-place of Buddha; and makes a long stay in Magadha, 
the holy land of the Buddhists, the country where many relics of the faith re- 
main to this day. Hiouen Thsang subsequently went to the Dekkan. The 
most southern period appears to be Kanchipura (Kien-chi-pu-la) the modern 
Conjeveram, forty-six miles from Madras. From hence he goes, west by north, 
tillhe reaches the Western Ghauts, and thence, by a long sweep to the North, 
through the Konkan to Valabile (Fa-li-pi). In this part, as observed by M. St. 
Martin, there is great confusion in bearings and distances, the former being 
often inverted , and the latter greatly exaggerated; and Professor Wilson is in- 
clined to believe that we have here a relation of detached journeys or even of 
routes, derived from information unvisited by the pilgrim. The route is now 
through Guzerat and Scinde, to Kabul, where he names the capital, Hupina— 
the Alexandria Opiana of Stephen of Byzantium, still named Hupién. From 
this region he returned home through the valley of the Oxus, the cities of Cash- 
gar and Yarkiend, and the great desert of Golie, to the place from whence he 
had set out seventeen years before. 


Royal Asiatic Society,—March 19. The President, Captain Sykes, in the 
chair. The Director, Professor H. H. Wilson, read a communication from Raja 
Radhakant Deb, a well-known native gentleman and Sanskrit scholar of Cal- 
cutta,in which he questions the accuracy of the conclusions drawn by the pro- 
fessor of the erroneous reading of the text of the Rig-Veda, hitherto cited as the 
authority for the burning of widows. The Rajah opposes to this the authority of 
a portion of another Veda, the ‘‘ Taittiniya Sanita,” of what is usually known as 
the “ Black Yajush,” quoting two verses which contain the address of the widow 
to the fire, praying for courage to support the ordeal she is about to undergo. 
He cites also passages from other works connected with the Vedas, containing 
directions for the ceremonial. With respect to the particular verse cited by Mr. 
Colebrooke, the reading of which was shewn to be wrong by the professor, he 
admits that, as far as that goes, the error exists, but that Mr. Colebrooke might 
have taken his version from some other Sateh4, branch or school, as readings 
do vary in different branches. He maintains, also, that it does not relate to the 
actual ceremony, but to one that is held ten days after cremation, and that it has 
nothing, therefore, to do with the rite of Sati—it being the intention of all the 
authorities, and, according to the Raja, the practice of all respectable families, to 
give the widow, to the last moment, an opportunity of retracting, as although 
such retraction was blameable, the fault might be expiated. The Raja then 
pointed out the antiquity of the practice, as it is described in the “ Mahabharata,” 
and noticed by classical writers, citing especially Boyse’s metrical translation of 
Propertius de Uxoribus Indicis. The Director observes that he had never 
intended to deny that texts might be found in some of the Vedic authorities for 
the rite; his object was to shew that the particular text which alone had been 
cited in its support had really prohibited it, and this Radhakant had not been able 
to invalidate. With respect also to the authority on which the Raja mainly re- 
lied, he looked upon it as at least questionable. It was not the text of the 
“Black Yajur Veda” itself, but of the ‘‘ Narayaniya Upanishad,” a supplemen- 
tary portion of that Veda the genuineness of which was questioned by the great 
commentator of the Vedas, Madhava Acharya, an observation which was con- 
firmed by the remarks of Professor Goldstiicker at the meeting. ’ 

Osmond de Beauvoir Priaulx, Esq., concluded the reading of a paper “ On 
the Indian Travels of Apollonius of Tyana.” Mr. Priaulx gave a condensed 
version of the account published by Philostratus, about 200 a.p., of Apollonius’s 
journey ; his departure from Antioch about the middle of the first century, B.c. ; 
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his arrival at Babylon, where he remained eighteen months; thence to the 
Hindu Kush, where he saw the chains of Prometheus; his climbing up Mount 
Nysa, where he saw the ivy, laurel, and vine, planted by Bacchus ; thence to 
Taxila, where he saw an elephant nearly 400 years old, which had fought in the 
battles of Porus against Alexander; how he conversed with king Phraotes jg 
good Greek ; how at the city of Paraka he attained to the knowledge of the 
language of birds by eating dragon’s heart and liver; of his visiting the Sophoi 
(Brahmans?) ; and how, after a sojourn of four months with these wonderful 
men, he returned to Babylon by the Indus, the Persian Gulf, and the Euphrates, 
Mr. Priaulx observed that as, immediately the story leaves the writers who had 
mentioned India at that time, such as Strabo, Ctesias, and the historians of 
Alexander, it went into all kinds of marvels, he was of opinion that the journey 
is wholly fabulous, and that the work is made up, partly by a compilation from 
cotemporaneous writers, and partly from absurd tales, either invented by 
Apollonius or Philostratus himself, or else from accounts picked up at 
Alexandria. 


Bible Making.—The history of the Bible has repeatedly been written, and an 
interesting history it is. For it is curious to trace the various books of which it 
is composed back to their ascertained or traditional source. Much learning is 
necessary to do this, and some learning is requisite to understand it. A more 
popular and intelligible work would be one which should take up the Bible from 
the time it was thrown before the world through the invention of printing, down 
to the present time, when every family has at least one copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

In the middle ages, the Bible was multiplied only by the tedious and laborious 
process of transcription. The religious in monasteries piously employed them- 
selves in copying, with great patience and much skill, not only the Bible, but 
other good books—such as the writings of the early Fathers of the Church. 
Sometimes, when it was difficult to obtain new parchment for this purpose, the 
copyists would take old manuscripts, obliterate the writing as far as they could, 
and make their own transcription upon the comparatively clean surface. These 
parchments, thus treated, are called palimpsests. On some occasions the oblite- 
rated matter was more valuable than that which replaced it. We are acquainted 
with one instance of this. In the library of Trinity College, Dublin, there was 
a palimpsest of vellum, on which was written, in Greek, what appeared to bea 
monkish legend of the thirteenth century. The erudite and eccentric Dr. John 
Barrett, college librarian, carefully examined this manuscript, saw nearly effaced 
earlier letters upon the vellum, and, after years of persevering examination, dis- 
covered that the almost obliterated writing comprised a large portion of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, part of Isaiah, and some orations of Gregory Nazianzen, all writ- 
ten in the uncial Greek letter, probably as early as the second century. He tran- 
scribed every letter, and the discovered treasure was published in quarto, in 1801, 
at the expense of the University, a copperplate of each page being engraved, con- 
taining a fac-simile of the uncial Greek, with the ordinary Greek version opposite, 
and Latin notes and references at foot. 

The Psalter was the earliest printed portion of the Bible, in Hebrew, and 
appeared, in small form, in 1477. Eleven years later, the entire Hebrew Bible 
was first printed at Soncino. From the Gerson edition, printed at Brescia in 
1494, Luther made his translation ; but the earliest volume produced by Gutten- 
berg’s types, 1450--55, was a Latin Bible. There is a tradition, which we met 
only in an old French book, that when this Bible, in which the initial letters 
were printed in bright red ink, (to imitate the illuminated letters of the manu- 
scripts), was offered for sale at Paris, for a sixth of the selling price of a written 
book, the copyists, not detecting that it was mechanically executed, made a serious 
complaint to the magistracy that the work must have been executed with diabolical 
aid, and that the vivid red of the initial letters was made by using human blood. 
The bookvender, it is said, to avoid being burned as a sorcerer, had to communi- 
cate the secret of the newly-discovered art of printing. The story does not seem 
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very probable, but there can be no doubt that Bible transcribers were soon thrust 
out of the market by the cheapness, facility, and dispatch of the Bible printers. 

In England, as early as 1290, nearly two centuries before the invention of 
printing, there was an English version of the Bible, and portions had been trans- 
lated into Saxon by Aldhelm, Egbert, Bede, and others, between the eighth and 
tenth centuries. Wycliffe, Tyndale, Coverdale, and others, made English trans- 
lations. At last, by direction of James I., the present English Bible was executed 
on the basis of Bishop Parker’s version, (called the Bishop’s Bible), published in 
1568. There were forty-eight learned divines employed six years in making the 
translation, authorized by King James, which was published in 1611, by Robert 
Barker. One of the early reprints of this is commonly called “ The Breeches 
Bible,” because in Genesis, chap. ili. ver. 7, instead of the words “ They sewed fig- 
leaves together, and made themselves aprons,” the compositor put “ made them- 
selves breeches.” There was another English Bible in which the seventh com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt xo¢ commit adultery,” was carelessly rendered with the 
not accidentally omitted. 

In Great Britain and Ireland a singular monopoly in Bibles is permitted. We 
have an English Bible before us now, dated London, 1846, and “ printed by 
George E. Eyre and William Spottiswoode, Printers to the Queen’s most excellent 
Majesty.” In Scotland, the printer would be Sir D. Blair; in Ireland, George 
Grierson. These persons respectively hold the patent of Queen’s Printer, and, in 
at least one case, this patent has been over one hundred years in the same family. 
In England, it yields a net annual income of 50,000 dols., and in Scotland and 
Ireland about half as much. These patents secure to the respective holders the 
exclusive privilege of printing the Bible, the metrical version of the Psalms (by 
Tate and Brady), and the Prayer Book of the Established Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Should any other person print these interdicted works he would be 
subjected to a state prosecution. In England there is a uniform duty of three 
cents per pound upon paper of all qualities. But, with the nominal view of 
reducing the cost of the Word of God, all paper used for Bibles, Psalters, and 
Prayer Books, is duty free. This monopoly of Bible printing, commenced nearly 
two centuries ago, was originally based on the necessity of having the book 
accurately printed, which, it was thought, irresponsible private parties might fail 
to effect. The Roman Catholic version, rendered from the Douay Bible, slightly 
differs from the common English translation, and, therefore, is not subject to the 
restrictions of the patents. 

In the United States there is no monopoly in Bible printing. Capital, en- 
terprize, and good business connexion, have built up, here in this Philadelphia of 
ours, one of the largest Bible producing establishments in the world. The popu- 
lation of Great Britain and Ireland is much on a level with that of the United 
7 but for every two Bibles used in the “old country” five are sold in 

8. 

_Sesper Harding and Son are great Bible makers. The energy, tact, and enter- 
prize of the senior partner have made the business. He entered into it, many 
years ago, on a very moderate scale, and now the business will rank among the 
leading establishments of the day. They employ three hundred persons every 
week, at the corner of Third and Carter streets (the office of their friendly com- 
petitor, the Inquirer), and, in addition to this large building, occupy the three 
hext-to-ground floors of the building in which the post-oflice is located. This 
is independent of the fact that, to supply his own consumption alone, Jesper 
Harding has a paper mill, in New Jersey, at full work all the year round. 

Harding’s Bibles have the text revised and corrected from the original edition 
of 1611, and the American Bible Society’s Standard of 1816. There are in all, 
we believe, over sixty different Bibles issued by this firm. These differences are 
made by the various descriptions of binding—from “sheep” to “Turkey super 
extra bevelled boards, full gilt sides and clasps, and oil coloured engravings from 
original designs by Devereux.” Of the quarto Bibles there are over a dozen 
Varieties, ranging (wholesale prices) from less than one dollar to twenty-five. 
There is a little 32mo. edition, with metrical version of the Psalms, gilt edges, and 
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illustrated, from forty cents to one dollar—over 1,100 pages of small but clear 
type. The immense sales, which are heaviest in the spring and fall, swell small 
profits into a good aggregate of remuneration. 

The superintendent of Messrs. Hardings’ establishment, Mr. Andrew J. Hol. 
man, a gentleman of information and intellect, lately shewed us the whole machi. 
nery of this immense Bible making. On one story of their building wood en. 
graving is carried on. Next, is a foundry for stereotyping the plates. Then we 
mounted to the composing rooms, where the type is set up and the stereotypes 
“picked out” and corrected. Then, a department where half-a-dozen steam 
presses are perpetually printing off the plates. Next, the bindery room, in which 
the sheets were subjected to hydraulic pressure, folded, arranged according to 
their respective “signatures,” sewed, cut, gilt, bound, lettered, and clasped. After 
that, to the counting-house (directly over the Inquirer office), where samples are 
kept and orders for shipment executed. Lastly, underneath the newspaper 
office, in fact, under the pavement of Carter-street, the steam engine, of twenty. 
— power, which sets all the machinery at work, and can be managed bya 
child.... 


Canon Law and the Jews—The Pope having decided the Mortara case in 
accordance with the canonical laws passed in the darkest of centuries, and by the 
most sanguinary of councils, it is but right that the world should know what kind 
of regulations the head of the church is going to revive, and what kind of canons 
have been appealed to. The forcible abduction is justified by one of the canons 
passed in the councils of Spain, previous to her conquest by the Arabs. We will 
translate a few of them. 

De Baptismo, dissert. 3, art. 4.—If it happens that children of infidels have 
been baptized they must be separated from them (their parents) for fear of apos- 
tacy. In this case the paternal right offers no obstacle, because the right which 
the church has acquired by baptism must prevail, the exercise of this right pro- 
tecting the interests of the child, the honour of God, of religion, and the sacra 
ment, which would sustain a grave injury by the future apostacy of the child, and 
which is morally certain. 

Cap. Judeorum 11, causa 28, qu. 1, ex conc. Tolet 4.—Corpus Juris can. T. 
3, p. 1545 —Lest the sons and daughters of Jews become imbued with their (the 
parents’) errors, we decree that they shall be separated from their parents, sent to 
convents, or entrusted to God-fearing men or women, in order that under their 
guidance they may learn the rites of their faith, and that, well brought up, they 
might make progress in respect to religion and good morals. 

Causa 28, q. 1, cap. xii., concil, Tolet., t. iv., p. 1545 et 1546.—Let there be 
no intercourse between the Hebrews who have passed over to the Christian faith 
and those who persist in their ancient practices ; for it is feared lest they be cor- 
rupted by the contact. Consequently, all those who have been baptized and do 
not forthwith give up all intercourse with them, are to be delivered over into the 
hands of Christians ; as for the Jews, the punishments denounced against them 
will be called into operation. 

These punishments are all of a material character, and inflicted on the body; 
“For,” says the Glossary, “as to spiritual punishments, the church does not 
award any against them. Indeed, she could not excommunicate them; he that 
is out of the pale of the church cannot be cut off from the church.” Further om 
it is enacted :-— 

Causa 28, q. 1, cap. xiii. Ex. sextasynodo. C. 21. Corpus Juris can., t.1, 
p- 1546.—Let nobody, clerk or layman, eat with the Jews, lodge with them, call 
them in in his sickness, take any physic from their hands, or bathe with them. 
In case of transgression, if it be a clerk let him be deposed, if it be a layman let 
him be excommunicated. E 

The question, whether the guilt of bigamy is incurred by a man who, having 
been married before his baptism, marries again after he has been baptized, 
answered, on the authority of St. Jerome, in the negative, as by baptism the old 
man is cast off.—Corpus Juris can, t. i., p. 1550.—Jewish Chronicle, 
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The Chronological Institute of London.—Dec. 21. Dr. William Bell read a 
short notice he had received from Professor Lepsius, at Berlin, on the conformity 
of the Phoenix cycle with the Egyptian to this period. A very learned paper was 
read by the Rev. William Wilson, jun., A.M., on a comparison of the lists of 
Bratosthenes and Manetho, in which the deductions of the writer, proving a con- 
formity of the genuine Egyptian records with scripture history were necessarily 
deferred, for want of time, to another meeting. Dr. William Bell shortly pointed 
to the opinion of Professor Lepsius, in his most recent work (Das Kinigs Buch, 
p. 13), that the lists of Eratosthenes, as handed down to us, are in a state incu- 
nbly corrupt ; and the treasurer, Mr. J. W. Bosanquet, closed the discussion, by 
showing how his own calculations, from independent data, coincided within a year 
or two of the dates which Lepsius obtained from Egyptian monuments, of the 
important synchronisms of Sennacherib, Tirhaka, and Hezekiah. 


A correspondent of Notes and Queries extracts, from the Kolnische Zeitung, 
what is called “a correct transcript of the sentence of death pronounced against 
Jesus Christ.” The following is a copy of the most memorable judicial sentence 
which has ever been pronounced in the annals of the world, namely, that of death 
against the Saviour, with the remarks which the journal Ze Droit has collected, 
and the knowledge of which must be interesting in the highest degree to every 
Christian. Until now I am not aware that it has ever been made public in the 
German papers. The sentence is word for word, as follows :— 

Sentence pronounced by Pontius Pilate, intendant of the province of Lower 
Galilee, that Jesus of Nazareth shall suffer death by the cross. 

In the seventeeth year of the reign of the Emperor Tiberias, and on the 25th 
of the month of March, in the most holy city of Jerusalem, during the pontificate 
of Annas and Caiaphas. 

Pontius Pilate, intendant of the province of Lower Galilee, sitting in judg- 
ment in the presidential seat of the praetor, sentences Jesus of Nazareth to death 
ona cross, between two robbers, as the numerous and notorious testimonies of 
the people prove :— 

1. Jesus is a misleader. 

2. He has excited the people to sedition. 

3. He is an enemy to the laws. 

4. He calls himself the Son of God. 

5. He calls himself falsely the King of Israel. 

6. He went into the Temple, followed by a multitude carrying palms in their 
hands. 

Orders the first centurion, Quirilius Cornelius, to bring him to the place of 
execution. 

Forbids all persons, rich or poor, to prevent the execution of Jesus. 

The witnesses who have signed the execution ayainst Jesus, are— 

1. Daniel Robani, Pharisee. 

2. John Zorobabel. 

3. Raphael Robani. 

4, Capet. 

Jesus to be taken out of Jerusalem through the gate of Tournea. 

This sentence is engraved on a plate of brass, in the Hebrew language, and on 
its sides are the following words, “A similar plate has been sent to each tribe.” 
It was discovered in the year 1280, in the city of Aquill, in the kingdom of 
Naples, by a search made for the discovery of Roman antiquities, and remained 
there until it was found by the commissaries of art in the French army cf Italy. 
Up to the time of the campaign in Southern Italy it was preserved in the sacristy 
of the Carthusians, near Naples, where it was kept in a box of ebony. Since then 
the relic has been kept in the chapel of Caserta. The Carthusians obtained by 
their petitions that the plate might be kept by them, which was an acknowledg- 
Ment of the sacrifices which they made for the French army. The French 
translation was made literally by members of the Commission of Arts. Dénon 
had a fae simile of the plate engraved, which was bought by Lord Howard, on 
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the sale of his cabinet, for 2,890 francs. There seems to be no historical doubt 
as to the authenticity of this. The reasons of the sentence correspond exactly 
with those of the Gospel. 

[We insert the above as a curiosity, but with no faith, at present, in its 
genuineness, Ep. J. S. Z.] 


Heraldry in the Bible—The existence of heraldry as a science dates from 
about the period of the first crusade ; but the emblems and national devices were 
conferred as marks of honourable distinction from the very earliest ages. Each 
of the Jewish tribes had its own particular banner. These were distinguished 
asign derived from the blessing pronounced by Jacob, at his death, on the twelve 
patriarchs. It is believed that each emblem was displayed upon a flag, corre. 
sponding in colour with that one of the twelve precious stones on the high priest’s 
breast-plate on which the name of the tribe was graven. 


A New Translation of the Book of Job—A new translation of the Book of 
Job from the original Hebrew into French, by M. Ernest Renau, has just ap- 
peared. It is highly spoken of, and, as far as the translation goes, exhibits the 
powers of the French language in a very striking degree. The high reputation 
for Semetic learning enjoyed by the author is, perhaps, a sufficient guarantee for 
the faithfulness of the text. The work is preceded by an essay on the age and 
character of the poem, in which the mystic tenets of this very learned, but un- 
happily, unbelieving writer, are curiously developed. 


Large Libraries.—The proportionate magnitude of the ten libraries which at 
present make claim to the possession of more than 300,000 volumes of printed 
books, is:—The Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris, 800,000; British Museum, 
560,000; Imperial Public Library of St. Petersburgh, 520,000 ; Royal Library 
at Berlin, 500,000; Royal Library at Munich, 480,000; Royal Library at Co- 
penhagen, 410,000; Imperial Library at Vienna, 365,000 ; University Library at 
Gottingen, 360,000 ; Royal Library at Breslau, 350,000; Royal Public Library 
at Dresden, 305,000. Within twenty-three years the British Museum Library 
has made such strides as to have attained the second place instead of the seventh 
on this list— Edinburgh Review. 


The British Museum has got two new trustees. One the Rev. W. Cureton, 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and Canon of the Abbey, appointed to the 
vacant royal trusteeship, which has been unfilled since the death of the old 
Duke of Cambridge. Mr. Cureton was once employed in the library of the 
Museum, and has gained much celebrity as a Syriac scholar. It may be 
doubted whether mere scholarship, without the aid of such patronage as the 
Prince Consort, would have led to such a result. It is stated that, before this 
appointment, no person outside the pale of the royal family has ever held the 
post of Royal Trustee to the British Museum. The appointment will be hailed 
with satisfaction by the literary world, as a recognition of the eminent services 
which Mr. Cureton has rendered to the science of Biblical criticism, and which 
has secured for him an European reputation. 
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